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1 Introduction, purpose and design of the survey 


This chapter describes the purpose and design of the survey. It includes a brief summary of fieldwork 
response and a guide to the interpretation of results which will follow. 


Focus and purpose of the survey 

Over the past decade, industrial democracy has 
become a major public and political issue. The 
importance attached to it has been reflected in 
the EEC by the Green Paper, Employee Partici- 
pation and Company Structure, and in the UK 
by the activities of the Committee of Enquiry on 
Industrial Democracy chaired by Lord Bullock ^ 
and the White Paper published in May 1978. 
All major political parties in Britain have 
broadly committed themselves to programmes 
designed to extend industrial democracy, though 
considerable differences of opinion remain 
about the purpose of such developments and the 
best ways of achieving them. 

In part, these differences are mirrored in a wide 
variety of participative arrangements to which 
the label ‘industrial democracy’ can be applied. 
In both theoretical and practical discussions, the 
term is frequently used to denote arrangements 
as different in form and purpose as job satisfac- 
tion schemes and worker co-operatives. As a 
result, its descriptive and analytical value has 
been much reduced. In the immediate political 
context, however, the meaning of ‘industrial 
democracy’ is relatively clear. According to the 
recent White Paper, it ‘stands for the means by 
which employees at every level may have a real 
share in the decisions within their company or 
firm and, therefore, a share in the responsibility 
for making it a success’. As the 1970s pro- 
gressed, increasing interest has been shown in 
a variety of experimental arrangements designed 
to achieve this aim, both in Britain and overseas, 
and it seems clear that this interest will continue 
into the future. 

Against this background the Department of 
Employment (DE) has been developing a pro- 
gramme of research designed to monitor and 
explore a range of options and possibilities 
which have been and are likely to be suggested^. 

' See Commission of the European Communities (1975) ‘Employee 
Participation and Company Structure’, Office for Official Publi- 
cations of the European Communities, Luxemburg; and ‘Report 
on the Committee of Enquiry on Industrial Democracy’ (1977), 
Cmnd 6706, London, HMSO. 

^ Details of the programme as a whole can be found in the Depart- 
ment’s Annual Report on Research for 1977-8. 


As one part of its work in this broad field the 
DE decided that a survey was needed, both to 
discover more about existing practices and atti- 
tudes, and to provide some basis for comparison 
with any changes in the future. In particular, it 
was evident that systematic information on the 
composition, organisation and functioning of 
boards of directors was extremely sparse. So, 
given that many of the initiatives currently being 
discussed involve the creation of employee direc- 
tors drawn in some way from representatives of 
the workforce of companies, and that these 
worker directors would of necessity interact with 
existing directors, it was felt that effort should 
be concentrated on filling this gap. The survey, 
whose main results are reported below, had five 
main objectives: 

(a) to explore the role and functions of the 
board of directors in modern companies. 

(b) to compare impressions of current and other 
possible approaches to ‘decision making’ 
held by individuals at key levels within com- 
panies. 

(c) to explore the incidence and importance of 
the main forms of industrial democracy cur- 
rently found in a representative sample of 
British companies so as to describe the en- 
vironment within which future change takes 
place. 

(d) to seek the views held at key levels within 
companies on the purpose, introduction and 
benefits of one particular form of industrial 
democracy proposed, that is employee repre- 
sentation at board level. 

(e) to investigate whether the answers given by 
individuals at key levels in the same com- 
pany were the same or different on major 
questions of interest. 

In order to seek views held at various key levels 
within the sampled companies, a system of role 
sampling^ was designed. Thus, not only could 

^ Researchers conducting industrial surveys often select a given 
role to be approached within sampled workplaces which: 

(a) for ‘factual’ questions allows enquiries to be directed to the 
individual ‘most likely to know’. 

(b) for opinion questions controls one source of variation in the 
results, namely that due to the differing perspectives attributable 
to different roles. 

The present survey has attempted to go one stage further and 
interview the incumbent of a series of specified roles to explofe 
the differing perspectives on the same issue at different levels. 
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variations of view attributable to different roles 
be compared, but also to some extent controlled. 

To summarise then, to meet the objectives and 
aims of the survey, the design was based on a 
sample of companies with functioning boards of 
directors, represented by the perceptions and 
views of role incumbents at various key levels. 
The main purpose of this introduction is to 
explain how the companies and roles were 
defined and act as a general guide to the inter- 
pretation of results. 


The Universe 

Defining a company The term ‘limited liability’ 
company can and does describe anything from 
a single person to an international conglomerate 
employing tens of thousands. Clearly, a minimal 
legal definition' would include many bodies for 
which the design of this survey and its require- 
ments would be inappropriate. The basic model 
for this survey is that of the company with one 
or more operating units (that is industrial estab- 
lishments) under the ultimate control of a func- 
tioning board of directors. 

As will be explained later in the report, the sur- 
vey is based on a sample of operating units for 
which we have traced the controlling company 
in search of a functioning board. So the com- 
panies in this survey are defined to some extent 
by our definition of a functioning board, which 
is a group of directors meeting regularly to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the company. 

Even this minimal definition of a functioning 
board becomes difficult at the margin. Company 
law requires that every company must have at 
least one director (two directors in a public com- 
pany) but it does not require that any company 
should have a board which meets regularly. In 
many subsidiary companies there are no board 
meetings except for a brief annual meeting which 
includes no discussion but simply an approval 
of the company accounts and the use of the com- 
pany seal. Our minimal definition would exclude 
this situation, but it has included a few boards 
which, while they only meet once a year, do dis- 
cuss the affairs and future plans of the company 
for the following year. In subsidiaries without 
a functioning board it is usually possible to trace 
a functioning board at parent company level but 
there are some enterprises which do not have 
a functioning board of directors at any level. 
For example, in some international corpo- 
rations, the British company does not have any 
functioning board but is controlled by an inter- 
national holding company which may not even 

‘ A company may be defined as an association formed for an 
agreed purpose, which constitutes a body corporate with per- 
petual succession and a common seal and with such liability as 
is provided for in the Companies Acts. 


be located in Britain. Companies of this type 
cannot describe the functioning of their boards 
of directors and in the present survey must either 
be omitted or analysed quite separately. Since 
their number would be too small to justify separ- 
ate analysis, such companies have in fact been 
left out of the survey^. 

The definition of a board of directors is further 
complicated by the way in which the term direc- 
tor is used in British industry. The title of direc- 
tor can be misleading as it is often used to mean 
senior manager, ie as a courtesy title. Equally, 
the absence of the title is no guide; the Com- 
panies Act specifies that a director is any person 
occupying the position of director by whatever 
name called. Although the position and powers 
of a director will depend on the company’s arti- 
cles of association, in practice most companies 
use a form similar to the model articles in the 
Companies Act. These articles allow directors 
to exercise all such powers as are not, by the 
Act or by the articles, required to be exercised 
by the company in general meeting. Directors 
then are top managers with powers granted to 
them specifically by the company articles of as- 
sociation. In this context it makes sense to talk 
about directors ‘in the sense of the Companies 
Act’ and this was the definition adopted for the 
survey. 

In some large companies, there is a three tier 
structure of subsidiary companies controlled by 
a divisional management group which in turn 
is responsible to a holding company. Sometimes 
this divisional management group is a company 
in its own right with a functioning board of 
directors controlling its subsidiaries which do 
not have functioning boards. (In such cases the 
study would have sought to interview members 
of the board of directors at this divisional man- 
agement level). But in many more cases it was 
found that the divisional management group 
was not a board of directors in the sense de- 
scribed above (even though it was sometimes 
called a ‘divisional board’) in which cases an 
effort was made to interview the board of direc- 
tors of the holding company. 

Representing a company For the reasons 
explained above, it was decided that a company 
should be represented by the views and perspec- 
tives of specified role incumbents within it. Roles 
were identified; 

at board level 

at establishment management level 

at worker representative level 
and this was achieved by interviewing in the 
head office and one industrial' establishment of 
each company in the sample. 

^ The number of such omissions is given in the sampling report 
at Appendix A. 


Types of company included in the survey The sur- 
vey does not cover every part of industry. Very 
small firms have been excluded since their cir- 
cumstances and problems in the field of indus- 
trial democracy are likely to be substantially dif- 
ferent from larger companies. Service industries 
were excluded for two reasons; it was not poss- 
ible to find a reliable sampling frame, and the 
exclusion of small companies would rule out the 
majority of firms in the service sector. The con- 
struction industry was left out because of the 
transitory nature of much of its workforce and 
the impossibility of producing an adequate 
frame of building sites. Agriculture was excluded 
on the basis that it contained very few com- 
panies as such and was again dominated by units 
employing relatively few workers. Finally, per- 
haps most important of all the exclusions, 
nationalised industries were deleted from the 
sampling frame. The problems of industrial 
democracy in the public sector raise special 
issues of political accountability and it was felt 
that any research in this area should be under- 
taken as a separate exercise. 

To summarise then, the sample includes medium 
to large companies in manufacturing industry 
in the private sector which have a functioning 
board in Great Britain. 

The sample and response rate 

A description of the sample selection and the 
representativeness is given in detail at Appendix 
A, but a brief description is given here as a 
necessary preamble to the report. 

A two-stage design was used. First a sample of 
employment exchange areas was taken. Within 
these areas, samples of industrial establishments 
with at least 200 employees were selected. A 
short self-completion form was posted to each 
of the selected establishments asking the name 
and address of the company which owned the 
establishment, together with a few details includ- 
ing whether that company had a board of direc- 
tors*. But it was not possible on a small self- 
completion form to spell out in detail a defini- 
tion of what constitutes a functioning board of 
directors, and this omission did cause some mis- 
understandings. Moreover, although the form 
was addressed to the personnel officer, there was 
no way of controlling who actually filled it in. 
So in a number of cases the form was returned 
with inaccurate information about the location 
of the functioning board. Some 770 of these self- 
completion forms were sent out, of which 1 1 per 
cent were not returned by our closing date. The 
forms revealed that a further 1 1 per cent of 
establishments had closed down or where no 
longer large enough for inclusion, but 1 per cent 
comprised companies which had no board of 
directors in Great Britain. 

‘ Copy of form at Appendix B. 


The next part of the sampling exercise involved 
writing to the managing directors of the eligible 
companies identified from the self-completion 
forms. With the letter went a printed slip on 
which the managing director could signify his 
permission for the survey to go ahead in his 
company and give the name of a contact through 
which interviews could be arranged at the estab- 
lishment level. Once again there was no way of 
controlling who would deal with our letter 
addressed to the managing director, and ‘ help- 
ful’ secretaries sometimes diverted the letter else- 
where in the company before the managing 
director had a chance to see it. Consequently 
the replies, or lack of them, in many cases had 
nothing to do with the managing director. Some 
513 companies were written to in this way, of 
which 1 1 per cent did not reply in time for our 
closing date and a further 27 per cent declined 
to take part in the survey. All the eligible 
‘acceptances’ (61 per cent of the companies 
written to at Managing Director level), together 
with those which had not replied (11 per cent), 
were allocated to interviewers. At the fieldwork 
stage further ineligible companies were identi- 
fied, but of the 495 eligible companies identified, 
interviews were made in 296 of them, that is 60 
per cent^. Since nothing is known about the 
characteristics of those companies which did not 
take part in the survey, it has not been possible 
to check for non response bias. 

The fieldwork for this survey was undertaken in 
the period March-May 1976, though 95 per cent 
of the interviews were completed by the end of 
April 1976. All personal interviews were con- 
ducted by fully trained interviewers of the Social 
Survey Division of OPCS. The interviews were 
made at the informants’ places of work using 
the interview schedules shown in Appendix C. 

Weighting The sampling method used for this 
survey gave companies a variable chance of 
selection which was related to the number of 
industrial establishments they owned. So for ex- 
ample, the probability of selection of company 
with three industrial establishments was three 
times greater than that of a single establishment 
company. However, if the survey sample was to 
be at all representative of the population from 
which it was selected, then this bias in the selec- 
tion procedure had to be counteracted. This was 
achieved by weighting the results from each 
company in inverse proportion to its number of 
industrial establishments. Thus, if for example 
there are two companies, one with four estab- 
lishments and one with two establishments, they 

^ The refusals at the fieldwork stage were mainly from companies 
which had not responded to the managing director letter, but 
some came from companies which had given permission to go 
ahead. This paradoxical situation was not caused by individuals 
changing their minds, but rather by one manager in a given com- 
pany not accepting the validity of the permission previously given 
by another manager in that same company. 
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will carry weights of a quarter and a half respec- 
tively. The effect on the size distribution of com- 
panies within the sample is illustrated in Appen- 
dix A where the system of weighting is explained 
in more detail. 

Defining roles within the company 

The key roles within the company were selected 
on the advice of the Department of Employment 
Research and Planning Division. The aim was 
to select those roles which were likely to repre- 
sent key positions in the decision making of the 
company at board level (directors), production 
unit level (managers) and employee representa- 
tive level (senior stewards or representatives). 
But the definition of these roles had to be 
couched in terms of a series of alternative 
equivalents to deal with the great variety of pos- 
sibilities which might be encountered in different 
companies. These definitions are given in some 
detail in Appendix A, but they are listed below 
by title. 

At head office level board members were 
chosen : 

managing director 

industrial relations/personnel director 
finance director 

and at establishment level management and un- 
ion representatives: 
establishment manager 
production manager 

manager responsible for the largest white col- 
lar group 

personnel manager 
a foreman on the production side 
convenor (most senior union representative) 
another senior union representative 
a representative from a minority union 

Role overlap and omission In some companies 
the selected establishment was also the address 
of the head office and the man identified as 
establishment manager was also the managing 
director. In these and other cases of overlap indi- 
viduals were interviewed in respect of the most 
senior role they occupied. In some companies 
particular roles did not exist, so apart from non 
response problems it was not possible to secure 
an interview for every specified role in every 
company. Table 1 opposite shows the number 
of interviews achieved for each role in conjunc- 
tion with the other roles. 

Problems in interviewing role incumbents within 
companies In any company-based survey, the 
researcher has to come to terms with at least 
two major problems. The first of these arises at 
the stage of project design. The sheer complexity 
of modern industrial organisation makes the 
identification of comparable roles a hazardous 
exercise. Put simply, the responsibilities and ex- 
periences of a supervisor in Company A may 


be substantially different from those associated 
with a nominally identical role in Company B. 
The second problem occurs when the researcher 
attempts to identify those variables which may 
be of use in explaining the behaviour and expec- 
tations of incumbents of different roles in the 
same company, and of similar roles in different 
companies. A brief glance at the relevant aca- 
demic literature on this issue reveals a disturbing 
lack of consensus as to the definition and status 
of potentially crucial variables like, for example, 
company size'. Without a reasonably coherent 
theory of organisations to rely on, the researcher 
has to devise other means of analysing and inter- 
preting the behaviour of organisations and their 
members. 

Not only is this difficult for the researcher but 
it presents problems for the survey respondents. 
After all, they will naturally tend to think of 
their day-to-day behaviour and attitudes in rela- 
tion to the detailed structure and organisation 
of the company in which they work. This prob- 
lem is a general one within the survey, but in 
cases where it seems important, further mention 
will be made of the matter in reporting the rele- 
vant results. 

Interpretation of the survey results from the 
selected roles To recap, the sample is one of com- 
panies from which information and views have 
been tapped at various levels, that is at director- 
ial levels, establishment management levels and 
employee representative levels. The survey has 
not been designed to yield a representative sam- 
ple of all individuals in each of the role types^. 
So for example, one cannot report that ‘26 per 
cent of foremen said . . .’ since the survey is 
not necessarily representative of all foremen. 

It will be clear from the description of the role 
selection that in some cases the survey includes 
the only individual in the specified role within 
the selected company (for example the one and 
only finance director). But in some other com- 
panies the survey will have taken a sample of 
one from a number of individuals in the speci- 
fied role, within a sample of one from a number 
of establishments (for example a foreman in one 
establishment selected from all of the establish- 
ments in that company). In the latter example 
it would not have been feasible to take a repre- 
sentative sample of, say, foremen in each 
selected company without using up all the avail- 
able resources for the survey on that role alone. 
So, for example, one cannot claim that ‘26 per 

' For a useful summary and discussion of the main aspects of 
this question, see J. R. Kimberley, ‘Organisation Age and the 
Structuralist Perspective: A Review, Critique and Proposal', 
Administrative Science Quarteriv Vol. 21 (December 1976). pp. 
564-582. 

- Since the probability of any individual being selected is related 
to the number of other individuals in the same role and the 
number of other establishments in the same company. 
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Table 1 Number of interviews achieved at each sampled level within companies 



Managingindustrial Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ director 

manager 

relations/ manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel (production) (white 


employee employee rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 


rep. 

rep. 


Managing director 
Industrial 

242 











relations/personnel 

director 

122 

143 










Finance director 

139 

85 

157 









Establishment manager 
Industrial 

116 

78 

84 

153 








relations/personnel 












manager 
Middle manager 

118 

55 

83 

96 

152 







(production) 

Middle manager (white 

207 

121 

133 

132 

131 

244 






collar) 

150 

92 

98 

99 

105 

168 

182 





Foreman 

Most senior employee 

212 

124 

140 

142 

143 

232 

170 

257 




rep. 

Other senior employee 

202 

118 

133 

141 

137 

217 

160 

232 

243 



rep. 

136 

87 

97 

92 

97 

154 

115 

160 

162 

167 


Minority union rep. 

108 

71 

81 

79 

83 

130 

102 

133 

135 

111 

139 

Total number of companies: 296 


cent of industrial relations managers in the sam- 
pled companies thought . . since that would 
imply that these industrial relations managers 
were representative of all industrial relations 
managers in the companies in which they 
worked, which is not necessarily true. 

What one can say, since individuals were 
selected by defining their roles in the establish- 
ment, would be for example, ‘at production 
manager level in the selected establishments 26 
per cent said For the sake of brevity in the 
main body of the report this will be reduced to: 
‘At (SAMPLE TYPE) level 26 per cent of com- 
panies reported . . 

The tables Unless otherwise stated, tables con- 
tain percentages based on column totals. These 
percentages are rounded to the nearest whole 
number; less than 0-5 per cent is registered as 
zero, whilst complete absence of answers is signi- 
fied by a dash. This rounding off means that 
columns may add up to 99 or 101 rather than 
exactly 100 per cent. Some questions gave rise 


to more than one answer per respondent and 
in such cases columns will obviously total more 
than 100 per cent. Since the data have been 
weighted, and the weights are not all integers, 
the exact totals would also be non-integers, but 
to avoid overburdening the tables these have 
also been rounded to the nearest whole number. 

While the results quoted in the report represent 
best estimates of the measured variables avail- 
able from the survey data, the figures are subject 
to a range of sampling error and measurement 
error. Some of the differences between sub 
groups reported in the survey may fall within 
the range of such error, which does not preclude 
their use in generating hypotheses from the data 
but makes them unreliable evidence for hypoth- 
eses held ex ante'. 

' Of course, statistical differences between groups only constitute 
reliable evidence of real differences if they do not fall within 
the possible range of statistical and measurement error. But even 
if some of the differences implied by the survey do fall within 
that range of error, they may still represent real differences in 
the population being measured. 
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2 A brief description of the survey participants 


This chapter describes the companies participating in the survey and some characteristics of the sampled 
individuals. 


This survey concentrates on attitudes and prac- 
tices in the field of industrial democracy and 
within the limited time available in a survey in- 
terview it has been necessary to restrict the range 
of other company information sought from par- 
ticipating firms. But to set the main findings in 
context, this chapter will provide a brief general 
description of the companies included, their in- 
dustrial establishments and the individuals inter- 
viewed within them. 

The sampled companies 

The survey is based on a sample of companies 
each represented by its head office and one of 
its establishments. At head office level informa- 
tion relating to the company as a whole was 
sought from directors, while at plant level infor- 
mants were only expected to talk about the 
establishment in which they worked. Unfortuna- 
tely in seven per cent of the sampled companies 
interviewers were unable to interview any direc- 
tors during the fieldwork period and these com- 
panies are only represented at establishment 
level. Similarly in six per cent of companies in- 
terviews were conducted with directors but no 
interviewing took place at establishment level. 

Subsidiary companies For the purposes of this 
survey a subsidiary company was defined as one 
in which another (parent) company had a con- 
trolling interest*. More than seven out of ten 
companies in the sample were of this type and 
a quarter of these subsidiaries belonged to com- 
panies which in turn were part of a larger group. 

All subsidiaries were asked about the head office 
of their parent organisation. To make the results 
more meaningful, interviewers were instructed 
to point out that the question referred to the 
office from which the organisation was con- 
trolled and not necessarily the office registered 

' The law defines a company as being a subsidiary of another 
if, but only if: 

(i) that other company — 

(a) is a member of it and controls the composition of its 
board of directors; or 

(b) holds more than half in nominal value of its equity share 
capital; or 

(ii) the first-mentioned company is a subsidiary of any company 
which is that other’s subsidiary. 


for communications related to the Companies 
Acts. Table 2.1 shows that four fifths of these 
head offices were located in the United King- 
dom. Three in every twenty were based outside 
the EEC, in most cases in the USA, and the 
remaining one in twenty were based elsewhere 
in the EEC. This means that only a small minor- 
ity of the companies interviewed would be likely 
to have first-hand knowledge of current Euro- 
pean models for employee directors. 


Table 2.1 Location of parent companies controlling subsidiary 
companies in the sample 


Base ( weighted ) 

All subsidiaries giving 
information at board level 

137 

Location of head office; 

% 

United Kingdom 

80 

elsewhere in EEC 

5 

outside the EEC 

15 

Total 

100 


Parent companies control their subsidiaries in 
a variety of ways. One of the most common is 
for the parent company to place its own 
nominees on the board of its subsidiary. Indeed, 
almost two thirds of the subsidiaries in the sam- 
ple mentioned that some or all of their directors 
were selected by the parent company. Another 
common practice is to establish common mem- 
bership of key figures on the parent company 
and subsidiary boards, which happened in 
almost three quarters of the subsidiaries inter- 
viewed. Most often these key figures were the 
managing director (45 per cent) or the chairman 
(47 per cent) and one in eight subsidiaries had 
a finance director from the main board^. 

Subsidiary companies were asked whether there 
were any issues on which they could not act 
without parent company approval and whether 
approval was needed in relation to specified 
actions^. 

^ See Table ID in Appendix D. 

^ Findings at the pilot stage suggested that financial supervision 
was probably the most important general control exercised over 
subsidiaries. However, the pilot results also showed that a general 
question on control by the parent company tended to yield 
answers at different levels of abstraction and it was difficult to 
be sure where given informants were describing different types 
of control or the same type of control in differing degrees of 
detail. 
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Only one in ten subsidiaries claimed that they 
did not have to seek main board approval for 
some issues and the remainder were asked in 
turn about each of the issues listed in Table 2.2 
below. 


Table 2.2 Issues on which subsidiary company board had to seek 
parent company approval before taking action 


All subsidiaries giving 
information at board level 


Base f weighted) 137 


Parent company approval needed 


to; 

% 

acquire/dispose of major assets 


— Yes 

98 

— No 

2 


100 

spend money in excess of a 


specified sum -- Yes 

93 

— No 

7 


100 

borrow money in excess of a 


specified sum — Yes 

94 

— No 

6 


100 

appoint top executives — Yes 

51 

— No 

49 


100 

make redundancy plans — Yes 

35 

— No 

65 


100 


Answers in this table are from a closed question using key cate- 
gories revealed by analysis of pilot results. 

The last two control example categories listed 
in Table 2.2 are clearly not so common. Half 
of the subsidiaries had to clear top management 
appointments with the parent company and only 
just over a third had to gain approval for redun- 
dancy plans. Hence the issues which are more 
clearly in the personnel/industrial relations field 
are more commonly left to the subsidiary board, 
which may be the only level at which effective 
employee representation is introduced. 

Size and industry One interesting measure of 
company variation, which is probably an indi- 
cator of potential organisational complexity as 
much as one of size, is the number of industrial 
establishments operated by the sampled com- 
panies. For although it was possible to identify 
a single head office for each company, the 
number of establishments varied considerably. 
Table 2.3 shows that over 70 per cent of sampled 
companies had only one large industrial unit, 
so for the majority there was no loss of informa- 
tion caused by interviewing at only one estab- 
lishment. Indeed, for most of these companies 


with only one industrial unit employing over 200 
people, the factory and staff offices were both 
located at the same address. But it is equally 
clear that for the minority of companies with 
a number of factories the randomly selected 
establishment will not always be similar to the 
other company factories from among which it 
was sampled. 


Table 2.3 Number of establishments employing 200 and over in 
sampled companies 


Base ( weighted) 

All sampled companies 
189 

No. of establishments: 

% 

1 

73 

2 

15 

3- 5 

8 

6-10 

2 

11-15 

1 

16-20 

0 

Over 20 

1 

Total 

100 


In fact. Table 2.3 while describing the sample 
does not necessarily reflect the distribution of 
all production and manufacturing companies. 
Like most industrial statistics, these figures are 
affected by the way in which the units are 
defined. Many of the large industrial groups of 
companies are represented in the sample by 
some of their member companies, so the number 
of very large enterprises appearing in the figures 
is thereby reduced. At the other end of the distri- 
bution, eompanies were excluded if they did not 
have at least one establishment involved in pro- 
duction and employing over 200 people, so the 
very small companies do not feature in Table 
2.3. 


Figure 1 illustrates the size distribution as indi- 
cated by the number employed in each sampled 
company. More than half the companies 
employed under 500, and three quarters of the 
sampled firms had less than 1,000 employees. 
In other words, the majority of companies are 
relatively small employers, while large numbers 
of the workforce are employed by a minority 
of very large companies. Thus results which the 
survey shows to be true for a large proportion 
of companies will not necessarily hold true for 
a large proportion of the workforce. 


The large proportion of firms with only one 
large establishment means that the survey was 
bound to reveal a similar size distribution for 
companies at establishment level, as can be seen 
in Figure 2. 
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Figure 1 Distribution of companies by size 


Companies 
with 200 or more 
people 



189 (weighted) companies were interviewed, but this information was only secured for 
166 establishments 


Figure 2 Distribution of establishments by size 


Establishments 
with 200 or more 
people 
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Given the number of sampled companies having only one production establishment with 
over 200 employees, the two distributions are not independent 




i 


The industrial distribution of the sample has 
been limited by restricting the survey to manu- 
facturing and production excluding nationalised 
industries. Moreover, as the sample has been 
weighted to give companies equal chances of 
contributing to the results (whatever their 
number of establishments), the industries with 
the largest number of companies, not necessarily 
employees, will predominate. Companies were 
asked about their ‘main activity’ as a basis for 
coding industry (by use of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification) but five per cent were unable 
to name just one main activity which would have 
classified them unequivocally, and a further five 
per cent gave insufficient information. 


: Table 2.4. shows how the remainder were distri- 
; buted and it can be seen that the number of 
; companies in any one industry is too small to 
; justify further analysis. However, one feature 
^ which does stand out is the high proportion 
I (nearly a third) of companies in engineering, 
particularly mechanical engineering which 
accounts for over a fifth of the sample. Vehicle 
' building, a relatively large employer of labour, 
accounts for one per cent, while clothing and 
footwear, which is a small employer, includes 
eight per cent of the companies. 


Table 2.4 Distribution of companies by industry 


Base (weighted) 

All companies giving 
information* 

171 

Industry (SIC): 

% 

Food, drink and tobacco 

9 

Coal and Petroleum 

0 

Chemical and allied 

8 

Metal manufacture 

6 

Mechanical engineering 

23 

Instrument engineering 

1 

Electrical engineering 

9 

Shipbuilding 

2 

Vehicles 

1 

Metal goods n.e.s. 

5 

Textiles 

5 

Leather goods and fur 

0 

Clothing and footwear 

8 

Brick, pottery, glass, etc. 

5 

Timber, furniture, etc. 

3 

Paper, printing, publishing 

5 

Other manufacturing 

7 

Service industries 

2 

Total 

100 


* Table excludes 9 companies in which description was not ade- 
quate for industrial coding and 9 in which the description did 
not fit uniquely into one category. 


Although the sampling basis for establishments 
was that they were involved in the manufactur- 
ing or production process, this was not necessar- 
ily the major activity. Nevertheless one would 
expect blue collar workers to predominate in 
most establishments, and in 83 per cent of those 
giving information they were the largest group. 
In 13 per cent of establishments white collar 


workers were in the majority and the numbers 
were about equal in the remaining 4 per cent. 

Industrial relations and union membership More 
than nine in every ten of the sampled companies 
had recognised trades unions or staff associ- 
ations,' the proportion increasing with company 
size. The list of unions mentioned by informants 
is summarised in Appendix D (Tables 2D and 
3D in Appendix D); most companies had more 
than one union and about one in twenty had 
their own company staff association. Companies 
were asked about the level of union membership 
and the results are shown in Tables 67D and 
68D in Appendix D. 

The results for companies as a whole (Table 
67D) show that in four out of five companies 
the majority of manual workers were organised 
and about half reported that the majority, of 
their supervisors were in a union or staff associ- 
ation. However, among the white collar groups 
and managers there was a much lower level of 
organisation in the majority of sampled com- 
panies. 

At establishment level the same picture can be 
seen in Table 68D; the majority of manual 
workers were organised in 90 per cent of the 
sampled factories and the same was true for 
supervisors in more than half the factories^. But 
again the position is reversed for technical and 
clerical staff — a group among which unions have 
traditionally been slower in recruitment — and 
managers stand out particularly as the unor- 
ganised group. 

The selected roles 

Within each company interviews were sought 
with the incumbents of up to 11 specified roles 
as mentioned in Chapter 1, but the responsibili- 
ties of the individuals thereby selected are sum- 
marised below. 

Responsibilities of the sampled directors The 

three director roles selected within the sampled 
companies were chosen in relation to their func- 
tion on the board. In two thirds of the sampled 
companies the director who took responsibility 
for industrial relations or personnel combined 
this with other directorial responsibilities. One 
in twelve of the managing directors dealt with 
industrial relations/personnel matters them- 
selves in board meetings and one in eight finance 

' While not directly comparable with this survey, the work of 
Marsh et al in his study of the engineering industry showed that 
in 90"„ of large establishments there was some union organisa- 
tion. See Marsh, Garcia and Evans: Workplace Industrial Rela- 
tions in Engineering, 1971. 

^ Again, though the data is not directly comparable with this study, 
it is interesting to note that Price and Bain, ‘Union Growth Revi- 
sited 1948-74 in Perspective'. BJIR (November 1976), showed 
union membership in manufacturing establishments with at least 
200 employees to be of the order of 89 per cent of employed. 
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directors covered this subject on the board. 
Further data on this subject was collected from 
all companies in the survey; but since these 
results include companies in which the industrial 
relations/personnel director was not inter- 
viewed, they will be covered in more detail in 
Chapter 3 on the function and operation of 
boards. 

Responsibilities of individuals in selected manage- 
ment roles Selected managers were asked about 
the size of the department or section for which 
they had responsibility. Apart from the estab- 
lishment managers, who by definition were re- 
sponsible for the whole unit, the production 
managers controlled the largest number of 
employees with three quarters of them managing 
departments over 100 strong. In some establish- 
ments the manager responsible for industrial 
relations was also responsible for production, 
and in such cases he would have been inter- 
viewed in the former role. Mainly for this rea- 
son, a quarter of the industrial relations/person- 
nel managers were responsible for over a 
hundred employees, but most of the remainder 
were sampled as personnel managers and were 
responsible for a small specialised personnel 
department. 

Managers responsible for the largest number of 
white collar employees mentioned a wide range 
of job titles, which probably represents an even 
wider range of duties'. 

Many of these selected middle managers of the 
largest white collar group were called account- 
ants or office managers but there were also a 
number of ‘engineers’ responsible for white col- 
lar staff in drawing offices. The majority were 
responsible for less than 50 staff, though one 
in eight had much larger departments. Some 
middle managers (white collar), like the 
‘engineers’, were also responsible for a large 
number of blue collar workers and 12 per cent 
stated that more than half their staff were 
manual workers. 

Union membership among white collar workers 
in general is lower than among blue collar 
workers, and so we found that personnel and 
middle managers (white collar) were less likely 
to have a union active among their own staff. 
On the other hand, foremen were selected from 
among the staff under the middle manager (pro- 
duction) and they would therefore encounter the 
same level of union activity as their managers 
in the same department. When asked about in- 
volvement in negotiations, however, four fifths 
of the industrial relations/personnel managers 
and production managers reported personal in- 
volvement compared with 44 per cent of other 
middle managers and only 36 per cent of fore- 
men. 

' For this reason no formal classification of job titles has been 
attempted. 


The employee representatives The most senior 
employee representative turned out to be a blue- 
collar worker in seven cases out of eight among 
the sampled production units. Only one in ten 
of these representatives had any supervisory role 
in their full time job“. Most commonly they 
belonged to the manual workers sections of the 
AUEW (34 per cent) or the TGWU (21 per 
cent). Other unions frequently mentioned were 
the GMWU and the textile and printing unions 
(see Table 4D in Appendix D). 

Not surprisingly, the most senior representatives 
could claim more experience than those in the 
other sampled roles; just under a third had been 
representatives for over 10 years and more than 
a fifth had represented the same group of 
employees for over 10 years. Nearly two in five 
of them held office in their union branch, and 
almost one in five held office at district or 
regional committee level. Over half of the most 
senior stewards had to act on behalf of members 
of other unions than their own and their views 
would clearly have more influence than other 
representatives in their respective workplaces. 

The other senior employee representatives were 
selected to represent the largest group of 
employees not covered by the first representa- 
tive, so more than two thirds of incumbents were 
white collar workers, though in this case two 
in five had supervisory responsibilities. A 
quarter of the informants in this group belonged 
to the staff sections of the large manual workers’ 
unions but 15 per cent were members of APEX 
and 31 per cent belonged to ASTMS. The other 
senior representatives had less experience as 
employee representatives than the most senior 
representatives. Almost half of them had been 
stewards for less than three years altogether and 
only one in ten could boast a long period of 
service (over 1 0 years). Almost a third held office 
in their own union branch but less than 10 per 
cent held any union position above that level. 
Again, compared with the most senior stewards 
this group worked for a much narrower range 
of employees; less than a fifth ever acted on 
behalf of members in other unions. 

Minority union stewards were mainly blue collar 
workers like the most senior representatives. 
Thirty five per cent of them were from the 
AUEW and 14 per cent belonged to the electri- 
cians’ union, while the remainder represented a 
wide variety of unions. Their level of experience 
was close to that of the other senior representa- 
tives but their responsibilities beyond the work- 
place in which they were sampled amount to less 
than either of the other two union roles. How- 
ever, two in five minority union representatives 

" It would be interesting to know if those with supervisory duties 
held different attitudes to industrial democracy but the number 
of such informants was too small to Justify separate analysis. 
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did act on behalf of other unions’ members, 
which makes them closer to the most senior 
stewards in potential influence. 


The selected individuals 

It has already been explained in Chapter 1 that 
individuals were selected as role incumbents 
within the sampled companies on the assump- 
tion that their views and perceptions revealed 
the essential characteristics of their employing 
companies. Nevertheless the informants were 
asked a few questions about themselves to inves- 
tigate heterogeneity within and between role 
levels. 

i Characteristics The most common age group 
; among sampled finance directors (35-45) was 
younger than the modal age for managing direc- 
tors and industrial relations/personnel directors 
^ (46-55), which helps to explain the fewer years 

of experience already reported for the first group 
I (see Table 66D in Appendix D). At establish- 
I ment level the personnel managers include more 
j young men in their ranks (one in four under 
i 35) while the other middle management levels 
; contained more older men, especially among 
production managers (one in every two over 45, 
and one in eight over 55). 

On the whole, the employee representatives were 
younger than the sampled managers, particu- 
larly the minority union stewards with only one 
in twenty aged 56 or over. 

Other surveys have shown that education can 
be a complex variable to measure. Questions on 
qualifications have to cover a very wide range 
of noncomparable items, some of which have 
been superseded, and it is more straightforward 
to ask about terminal age of full time education. 
The managing directors in sampled companies 
were more likely to have continued their full 


time education beyond the age of 18 than the 
selected industrial relations/personnel directors 
and finance directors, which implies a greater 
likelihood of higher education. However, the 
directors with specialist responsibilities, particu- 
larly finance directors, could well have obtained 
professional qualifications which are not nor- 
mally based on full time study courses. 

The sampled establishment managers (some of 
whom were company directors) were similarly 
distributed to the sampled specialist directors, 
as were personnel managers. Among the selected 
management levels, production managers were 
most likely to have completed full time educa- 
tion before they were 16, though this group in- 
cluded one in five with higher education. The 
most noticeable difference in Table 2.5 arises at 
foreman level with 72 per cent having left school 
before the age of 16. Since most of these role 
incumbents would have been promoted from 
shop floor level, it is not surprising to see that 
they do not differ markedly from the blue collar 
employee representatives. Among the employee 
representative levels the ‘other senior representa- 
tives’ stand out with almost 45 per cent leaving 
full time education at 16 or later, but this group 
contains most of the white collar stewards. 

In the case of companies at director level, infor- 
mants were asked how long they had served on 
the board of their present company. Managing 
directors had the longest service with more than 
two in five claiming over 10 years (see Table 
5D in Appendix D). Industrial relations/person- 
nel directors came second with two in five having 
served for at least 5 years, and finance directors 
had the least experience. 

A question on other board experience demon- 
strates once again the pre-eminence of managing 
directors with 78 per cent of them claiming other 
previous or current board positions. Sixty-one 
per cent of finance directors had had other board 


Table 2.5 Age on completing full time education of sampled informants 



Directors 



Managers in establishment 



Employee 

representatives 


Managinglndustrial Finance 
director relations/ director 
personnel 
director 

Eslab. 

manager 

Industrial Middle Middle 

relations/ manager manager 

personnel (production) (white 
manager collar) 

Foreman 

Most Other 

senior senior 

employee employee 
rep. rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

I6I 

108 

84 

Age 

full-time 

education 

completed 

% 

12 

% 

•;/ 

% 

% 

X 

X. 

X 

X. 

% 

X. 

Under 16 

19 

20 

22 

27 

40 

26 

72 

84 

56 

78 

16 

13 

19 

29 

22 

23 

27 

26 

14 

9 

25 

17 

17-18 

24 

23 

21 

17 

15 

14 

23 

6 

3 

10 

4 

Over 18 

50 

37 

30 

38 

35 

19 

25 

6 

3 

9 

1 

Don't know/not 
answered 

1 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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positions, compared with only 41 per cent of 
industrial relations/personnel directors. 

Informants at company establishment level were 
asked about their length of service with the com- 
pany and the results show a general similarity 
between role groups. The two levels with the 
longest service were foremen and convenors, 
while personnel managers were the only group 
in which more than half had been with their 
company for less than 10 years (see Table 6D 
in Appendix D). 

All of the sampled employee representatives 
belonged to a trade union or staff association 
since that was one of the criteria used to select 
them, but selected managers were asked indivi- 
dually about personal membership of a union. 
At production manager level 15 per cent 
belonged to a union, but at the other selected 
management levels less than 10 per cent were 
in membership. Among the sampled foremen 
and supervisors, however, some three in five 
belonged to a union. 


Summary 

The survey is based on a sample of companies 
each represented by its head office and one of 
its establishments. Some 72 per cent of these 
companies were subsidiaries of larger concerns. 
Two thirds of the sampled subsidiaries were con- 
trolled by their parent companies through direc- 
tors which the latter had placed on their board. 


Nine tenths of the subsidiaries needed parent 
company approval for major board decisions. 

Over 70 per cent of the sampled companies had 
only one establishment engaged in production; 
more than half employed less than 500 
employees, and three quarters has less than 1000 
workers. The industrial distribution of the 
sample shows about a third in some form of 
engineering but the other industrial categories 
are all rather small. 

Nine in every ten of the sampled companies had 
recognised trades unions or staff associations, 
the proportion increasing with company size; 
and the level of union organisation within com- 
panies was greatest among manual workers and 
their supervisors. 

Among the sampled informants, directors and 
establishment managers were older than other 
managers interviewed. On the whole, the sam- 
pled stewards were younger than their managers. 

Among directors, the finance specialists were 
younger and less experienced, while managing 
directors were able to claim the most board ex- 
perience. In the company establishments the two 
levels with the longest service were foremen and 
convenors, while industrial relations/personnel 
managers were the only group in which more 
than half had been with their company for less 
than 10 years. 
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3 


Company board and boardroom Practice 


1 

i 


This chapter reports directors’ views of how their own boards function 
on how boardroom practice is perceived elsewhere in the 


The terms ‘board’ and ‘director’ are sometimes 
used more loosely in industry than they have 
been within this survey*. As explained in 
Chapter 1, the present study has restricted itself 
to boards which comprise responsible directors 
as defined in company law and such restrictions 
must be kept in mind when reviewing the data 
which follow in this chapter. The description of 
board practice which follows is based on boards 
which may or may not top the hierarchies of 
the organisations to which they belong, and it 
will be shown that this too can be an important 
variable. 

The size of the board Other studies have shown 
that organisational complexity tends to increase 
with company size^ and this makes it difficult 
for a small board to cope with the range of mat- 
ters which, in a large company, may come before 

' This chapter raises a number of complex issues which are dis- 
cussed in much greater detail in the light of material from the 
survey in C Brookes’ Boards of Directors in British Industry, DE 
Research Papers, no. 7, (1979). 

^ BIM Boards of Directors {1972) and Gordon R A (1948), Business 
Leadership in Large Corporations The Brookings Institution, 
New York. 


and concludes with some data 
sampled companies. 

it. Thus one might expect board size to grow 
with company size, yet a board cannot grow too 
large if its members are all to contribute to dis- 
cussions and decisions^. Figure 3 shows the as- 
sociation of average board size with company 
size and it can be seen that the growth rate starts 
to trail off dramatically at a company size of 
about 1500-2000 employees, though there is 
some increase in board size beyond that leveF. 

One approach to the size problem for larger 
boards is for the various board members to 
specialise in particular aspects of the company 
business. All companies were asked whether 
their board was one in which some or all 
members took executive responsibility for one 
area of company business. Non executive direc- 
tors complicate the situation, so the question 
was restricted to ‘full time directors’. But with 

^ Of course the board can continue to grow if not every member 
is expected to contribute or if the board deliberately narrows 
the range of matters it is willing to consider. These possibilities 
will be reviewed later in the chapter. 

“ Questions on board size and composition were only put to one 
director in each sampled company. 


Figure 3 Average board size related to company size 
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that qualification 55 per cent of companies said 
that all executive members of their board specia- 
lised in particular policy areas, and a further 34 
per cent claimed that some of their directors 
specialised in this way. Only one in ten company 
boards had no ‘specialist’ directors. Coming 
back to the size of the board, it does appear 
that those on which all executive members spe- 
cialised tended to be a little larger, with an aver- 
age of 6-9 members compared with 6-1 members 
for other boards*. Table 3.1 also shows that the 
average proportion of executive directors on 
‘specialist’ boards is a good deal higher than that 
on other boards. 


Table 3.1 Size of board related to specialist and other boards 



Total 

All 

Part/non 



specialist 

specialist 

Base (weighted)* 

189 

103 

83 

Size of board 


X 

X 

(Total no. of directors) 




2-3 

9 

6 

10 

4 

12 

12 

11 

5 

20 

17 

23 

6 

16 

15 

18 

7 

14 

14 

15 

8 

10 

12 

7 

9 

6 

9 

2 

10 

8 

6 

10 

1 1 or more 

6 

8 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Average number of members 

6-6 

6-9 

6-1 

Average proportion of executive 



directors 

64% 

71% 

55% 


* In 3 companies the question on board specialisation was not 
answered. 

Non executive directors Although the directors 
of a company are commonly employed as senior 
executives of the company, it is often argued that 
a board benefits from having some non executive 
members. It has been said in favour of the non 
executive role that ‘a board composed solely of 
full-time executives can easily become intro- 
verted. Each member runs his own show and 
can easily fall into the habit of taking care not 
to criticise the performance of his colleagues’^. 
It is argued that non executive directors can 
offer a detached view of managerial competence 
and bring a specialist area of expertise into the 
boardroom. Yet not all non executive directors 
are appointed for this purpose. 

In effect, there are two kinds of non executive 
director. The first is the director who holds no 
executive position in the company on whose 
board he sits but is a senior manager in the par- 
ent company or a sister company in the same 

' There was not sufficient evidence to be sure of any direct associ- 
ation of company size with the existence of 'specialist' boards. 

■ See 'The powerful case for part-time directors’ Sir Maurice Dean 
in ’The Director’ June 1976. 


group. These directors usually sit on the board 
to exercise oversight and guidance on behalf of 
the parent company and are not always thought 
of as non executive directors. 

Almost 45 per cent of the total sample of com- 
panies had directors of this type. In the case of 
subsidiary companies, over 60 per cent had such 
directors who on average comprised about two 
fifths of their boards’ membership. 

The second kind of non executive director con- 
forms more closely to the commonly understood 
idea of the role. He holds no executive position 
in the company, or its parent company, or asso- 
ciated companies in the same group. (Future 
reference to non executive directors within this 
report will relate to this second type of director.) 
Thirty five per cent of sampled companies had 
non executive directors of this second type who 
made up, on average, about a third of their 
boards. Table 3.2 shows the reasons they gave 
for maintaining such members on the board 
when asked the question: 

‘Why does (SAMPLED COMPANY) 

have non executive directors who hold no 
executive position elsewhere in your company 
or group?’ 

Since the base for percentages is small, the 
figures must be interpreted cautiously but it is 
clear that major shareholders or parent com- 
panies also make use of this kind of non execu- 
tive director to safeguard their interests. The 
most commonly mentioned reason for recruiting 
non executive directors was their specialist 
knowledge and contracts, and it is quite likely 
that the retired executive was often retained for 
similar reasons^. 


Table 3.2 Reasons for having non executive directors 



All companies with 


non exec, directors 

Base ( weighted) 

66 

Reasons for non executives:* 

X 

Specialist knowledge/advice/contracts 

40 

Independent view/criticism 

18 

Relative/ on board for family reasons 

16 

Represents parent co.i' /major 


shareholder 

31 

Retired executive director 

16 

Other reasons 

10 

All giving reasons 

93 

No reason/not answered 

7 

Total 

100 


*' Some informants gave more than one reason, so total reasons 
add to more than 100% 
i Not a senior manager in parent company 


^ It will be shown in Chapter 6 that many of the directors inter- 
viewed believed the main function of a worker director would 
be to communicate his specialist knowledge of shop floor views 
to the board. 


Some non executives are sought for their objec- 
tive opinions, but this reason was mentioned no 
more frequently than other reasons such as 
family connections. 

Non executive directors were slightly more likely 
to be found on boards whose executive directors 
did not all specilaise in specific aspects of com- 
pany business. But even on boards of this type, 
non executive directors still only accounted for 
about a third of the membership. Boards con- 
taining non executive directors were larger on 
average (7.1) than boards without them (6.3), 
and where the board combined specialisation of 
all executive directors with the addition of non 
executives (often as part-time specialist advisers) 
the average size rose to 8-0. 

Frequency of the board meeting Company law 
mainly prescribes duties for directors as respon- 
sible individuals rather than as a corporate 
group and the function of boards can vary con- 
siderably from one company to another. For the 
board to act corporately, as opposed to simply 
accepting corporate responsibility for the actions 
of its members, it must meet. Irregular or infre- 
quent board meetings imply a rather limited role 
indecision taking’ and for this reason it is inter- 
esting to see that only a few per cent of the sam- 
pled eompany boards met more frequently than 
once a month (that is weekly or fortnightly) (see 
Table 3.3). The monthly meeting was clearly the 
most popular (mentioned by 46 per cent of 
managing directors) with quarterly meetings the 
second most common. On analysis, the category 
‘bi-monthly’ has turned out to be ambiguous; 
it seems that some informants may have meant 
twice each month rather than the more usual 
interpretation of once in two months. Unfor- 
tunately interviewers were not briefed to check 
this response so the resulting figure may be mis- 
leading. 


Table 3.3 Frequency of board meetings reported by managing 
directors 


Base ( weighted) 

Managing directors 
17 S 

Board meetings: 

„ 

weekly 

2 

fortnightly 

1 

monthly 

46 

bi-monthly 

8 

quarterly 

14 

twice a year 

5 

yearly 

3 

when needed 

7 

other answers 

15 

Total 

100 


' It may well be that the more infrequently a board meets the 
more formal are its meetings, but the number of companies not 
having monthly meetings was insufficient for further analysis on 
this matter. 


The ‘other’ category in Table 3.3 includes a high 
proportion of unusual though regular periods 
between meetings such as ‘8 times a year’. 

Topics discussed by boards Another important 
indicator of the function of the board meeting 
is the range of topics discussed (see Table 3.4). 
To restrict the data to a common reference 
point, directors were asked to refer to the last 
board meeting they attended. Of course the 
memories of individual directors in the same 
company will vary, but it does seem reasonable 
to expect that they would be more inclined to 
remember or initially perceive things to which 
they personally attached greatest importance. 
Thus capital investment, future planning/bud- 
gets and cash flow and training position were 
recalled more often by the finance directors, who 
were less likely to mention discussion on indus- 
trial relations or training and recruitment mat- 
ters. The industrial relations/personnel directors 
were less likely than other directors to recall dis- 
cussion on overseas branches and subsidiaries, 
while managing directors were the least likely 
to mention discussion on sales and marketing. 

Given the different memory levels of informants, 
it seems sensible to take the highest reported fre- 
quency for any topic as the best estimate of that 
topic’s occurrence. Hence Table 3.4 indicates 
that nine in every ten boards discussed their 
training position, cash flow and profits at the 
last board meeting. But Table 3.4 also shows 
that nearly half the sampled boards discussed 


Table 3.4 Topics discussed at last board meeting 



Managing 

directors 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

directors 

Finance 

directors 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Topics: 

Cash flow/trading position/ 


"" 

"" 

profits 

80 

81 

90 

Sales and marketing 
Industrial relations/ 

56 

66 

64 

training/recruitment 

51 

50 

41 

Production/output 

46 

49 

48 

Capital investment 

38 

37 

48 

Future planning/budgets 

35 

35 

43 

Research and development 
Last board minutes/internai 

31 

1 

26 

29 

board matters 
Overseas branches/sub- 
sidiaries/other companies 

17 

18 

23 

in group 

Managing directors' and 

23 

13 

19 

management reports 

16 

22 

19 

Pay and pensions 

18 

13 

17 

Plant/property maintenance 

8 

13 

10 

Government legislation 

5 

4 

5 

General economic situation 
General day-to-day prob- 

4 

3 

5 

lems 

3 

3 

1 

Other 

17 

16 

20 

Total answers 

448 

449 

482 

All giving answers 

99 

100 

99 

No answer 

1 

0 

1 
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production, half mentioned industrial relations 
or training, and about one in six discussed pay 
and pensions h So clearly, on this argument 
worker directors would stand a chance of 
encountering some familiar ground even in the 
earliest stages of their tenure^. 

The average size of boards reporting discussion 
on each of the coded topics was compared to 
see if larger boards tended to adapt to the prob- 
lem of size by discussing a different range of 
subjects, but there was no reliable evidence to 
support this hypothesis. 

Directors were asked which topic took up the 
most time at their last board meeting and again 
the current cash flow and general financial per- 
formance was mentioned most frequently by 
over a third of each type of sampled director. 
But almost a fifth mentioned production or in- 
dustrial relations matters as the major topic of 
discussion (see Table 7D in Appendix D). 

Since the fieldwork for this survey was con- 
ducted around the end of the fiscal year, it was 
decided to ask directors whether the topics dis- 
cussed at the last board meeting made it rather 
unusual, for example, by a greater concentration 
on financial matters. Only one in eight selected 
managing directors felt that the meeting was un- 
usual and this sub group was too small for 
further analysis. 

Board involvement in policy making Notwith- 
standing these special considerations, one of the 
most important questions which is raised by the 
prospect of boardroom participation is that of 
board policy making. The extent to which the 
board involves itself in policy formulation is cru- 
cial, for if board meetings are not concerned 
with such matters they may be of little interest 
to employee representatives. Of course there is 
no reason, in principle, why board policy mak- 
ing should not change to accommodate the in- 
terests of worker directors, but where changes 
are required they will not happen easily unless 
current directors accept the need and desirability 
of them. Yet this is not an easy subject to ask 
questions about. Since completely open ques- 
tions about such subjects tend to lead to diffuse 
answers at varying levels of abstraction which 
prove uncodeable, the key question on board 
style was presented to informants in a closed 
form. Directors were asked the question: 

‘Now I would like to talk to you about the 
way in which the board normally conducts its 
business. Can you look at this card and tell 
me which of the approaches comes closest to 

the way the (SAMPLED COMPANY) 

board usually operates?’ 

' The degree of discussion on pay matters may have been limited 
by the restrictions imposed by pay policy at the time of fieldwork. 
-This is not to imply that worker directors would be incapable 
of discussing financial matters as well. 


The list printed on the card to which the ques- 
tion refers was drawn up in consultation with 
industrial relations research advisers and piloted 
before use, but it still presented some problems 
in the field. Informants were usually willing to 
generalise about their board’s style when specifi- 
cally asked to do so, but some directors 
remarked that their approach in board meetings 
was subject to some variation in relation to the 
matters under discussion. 

The question was designed to show the extent 
to which company boards took a positive role 
in generating policy initiatives or, at the other 
end of the spectrum, largely ratified decisions 
already taken outside the boardroom. But the 
answers may reveal more about informants’ 
ideal models and perceptions than regular board 
procedures. It is clear from Table 3.5 that over 
half of the director informants thought that their 
boards normally generated policy, which implies 
a major initiating function involving consider- 
able time and effort. One in six managing direc- 
tors and more than one in five of the other sam- 
pled directors saw the board as a checking com- 
mittee deciding whether or not to accept the sug- 
gested policy put before them. Around one in 
ten of each type of director felt that the board 
normally decided between a range of options put 
before them, but at least one in ten thought the 
board simply ratified decisions which had 
already been taken outside the boardroom. 


Table 3.5 Board style 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 


directors 

relations/ 

personnel 

directors 

directors 

Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Board Style: 

% 

V 

/o 

0 / 
0 

Formally ratifies decisions 
arrived at elsewhere 
Decides whether to accept 

13 

10 

14 

policy formulated else- 
where 

17 

21 

22 

Evaluates a number of 




options formulated else- 
where 

10 

12 

10 

Generates policy drawing on 



own/other expertise 

58 

55 

53 

Not answered/can’t say 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


If, as suggested, the degree of involvement in 
company policy making that a board enjoys will 
be conditioned by the frequency of its meetings, 
one would expect to find less frequent meetings 
among those boards who ratify decisions already 
taken, or just retain a veto power over developed 
proposals which come before them. Table 3.6 
demonstrates just such an association, with only 
37 per cent of the less involved boards meeting 
at least once a month, compared with 55 per 
cent of the more involved boards. 
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' Table 3.6 Board style analysed by frequency of meetings 


Answers from managing 

Board ratifies 

Board evaluates 

directors 

decisions already options put 


taken or retains 

before it, or 


veto on fixed 

generates its own 


proposals 

policies 

Base (weighted)* 

53 

116 

Frequency of board meetings 

. O 


up to monthly 

37 

55 

bi-monthly 

13 

7 

quarterly 

17 

12 

twice a year 

4 

5 

yearly 

2 

3 

other answers 

20 

12 

when needed 

7 

6 

Total 

100 

100 


An analysis of boards style by board size, how- 
ever, showed no satisfactory evidence that larger 
boards adopted a different approach to board- 
room business. 

Setting these overall answers about style in con- 
text, interviewers asked directors how the board 
approached the following specific major issues 
on the last occasion on which they occurred: 

— capital investment 

— the contraction or closure of some part of 
the business 
— a new product 

— the internal organisation of the company 
Because this question was more specific, a new 


• Table excludes 3 cases in which the question on board style 
was not answered. 

Table 3.7 Way in which board deals with specified items of business 

card was used which included two extra options: 
that the matter was not decided in the company. 


Managing 

Ind ustrial 

Finance 


director 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

director 

Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Way in which board deals with capital investment : 

O ' 

X 

V 

formally ratifies decisions arrived at elsewhere 

11 

8 

13 

decides whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

22 

18 

28 

evaluates a number of options formulated elsewhere 

8 

17 

9 

generates policy drawing on own/other expertise 

42 

39 

36 

left to company executives 

7 

5 

2 

the matter is not decided within the company 

3 

6 

3 

none of these/matter has never arisen 

6 

7 

9 

not answered 

1 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 

Way in which board deals with the contraction or 

closure of some part of the business: 

O / 

y 

o / 
/(> 

formally ratifies decisions arrived at elsewhere 

6 

5 

8 

decides whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

11 

16 

14 

evaluates a number of options formulated elsewhere 

10 

8 

8 

generates policy drawing on own/other expertise 

35 

39 

38 

left to company executives 

9 

12 

6 

the matter is not decided within the company 

2 

4 

4 

none of these/matter has never arisen 

26 

16 

23 

not answered 

1 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 

Way in which board deals with a new product; 

% 

% 

o. 

/o 

formally ratifies decisions arrived at elsewhere 

9 

11 

11 

decides whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

20 

19 

20 

evaluates a number of options formulated elsewhere 

9 

9 

10 

generates policy drawing on own/other expertise 

35 

37 

39 

left to company executives 

13 

10 

6 

the matter is not decided within the company 

2 

2 

2 

none of these/matter has never arisen 

11 

11 

11 

not answered 

1 

1 

— 


100 

100 

100 

Way in which board deals with the internal organisation of the company: 

0 / 
/o 

/o 

/o 

formally ratifies decisions arrived at elsewhere 

9 

16 

11 

decides whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

13 

7 

15 

evaluates a number of options formulated elsewhere 

6 

8 

6 

generates policy drawing on own/other expertise 

42 

47 

43 

left to company executives 

21 

14 

14 

the matter is not decided within the company 

2 

2 

5 

none of these/matter has never arisen 

5 

5 

5 

not answered 

1 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 
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and that it was left to company executives to 
make a decision. 

Of course there is no guarantee that the four 
issues chosen were representative of important 
board business; indeed the closures issue had 
never occurred within the experience of a size- 
able minority. However, it is interesting to see 
how the proportion of respondents choosing the 
policy generation option drops when related to 
specific issues, in comparison with the ‘in 


general’ answer. From Table 3.7 it can be seen 
that the aggregate figures for companies do not 
differ very much between the three director 
levels and the idea that the board generates 
policy remains the most common view for each 
specific issue. 

On capital investment, the second most frequent 
answer from companies, at managing director 
level and at finance director level, was that 
boards decided on whether to accept a policy 


Table 3.8 How board dealt with specified industrial relations matters (part 1) 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 



director 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

director 


Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 


How boards dealt with health and safety matters; 
formally ratified decisions arrived at elsewhere 

V 

/o 

12 

Vo 

9 

V 

/o 

12 


decided whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

19 

24 

25 


evaluated a number of options formulated elsewhere 

7 

11 

9 


generated policy drawing on own/other expertise 

31 

29 

28 


Board decided to leave issue to company executives 

22 

19 

19 


Issue not decided in company 

1 

2 

1 


None of these/issue never come before the board 

10 

7 

6 


Total 

100 

100 

100 


Board less involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

20 

19 

21 


Board equally involved in this issue as other industrial relations matters 

36 

41 

37 


Board more involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

12 

12 

15 


All who dealt with this issue in the board meeting 

68 

72 

73 


How boards dealt with redundancy matters: 

7„ 

■ % 

O.' 

o 


formally ratified decisions arrived at elsewhere 

8 

7 

6 


decided whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

12 

19 

16 


evaluated a number of options formulated elsewhere 

6 

5 

12 


generated policy drawing on own/other expertise 

31 

39 

38 


Board decided to leave issue to company executives 
Issue not decided in company 

19 

1 

15 

1 

9 

1 


None of these/issue never come before the board 

23 

14 

18 


Total 

100 

100 

100 


Board less involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

8 

12 

9 


Board equally involved in this issue as other industrial relations matters 

34 

39 

38 


Board more involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

14 

17 

25 


All who dealt with this issue in the board meeting 

57 

68 

72 


How boards dealt with major changes in production matters: 

% 

o 

% 


formally ratified decisions arrived at elsewhere 

8 

4 

5 


decided whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

13 

16 

24 


evaluated a number of options formulated elsewhere 

8 

15 

9 


generated policy drawing on own/other expertise 

29 

28 

33 


Board decided to leave issue to company executive 

26 

21 

17 


Issue not decided in company 

1 

2 

1 


None of these/issue never come before the board 

15 

13 

11 


Total 

100 

100 

100 


Board less involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

11 

14 

12 


Board equally involved in this issue as other industrial relations matters 

36 

37 

34 


Board more involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

10 

12 

23 


All who dealt with this issue in the board meeting 

58 

63 

70 



Informants' answers on the level of board involvement when dealing with each specific industrial relations matter were related to their 
'general' answer on board style in industrial relations matters to see whether the 'general' answer applied to each of the specific matters 
raised. 
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already formulated elsewhere. But at industrial 
relations/personnel director level an equal 
number felt that the matter was decided by 
board evaluation of a number of options formu- 
lated elsewhere. When the subject of contraction 
or closure of some part of the business was 
raised, industrial relations/personnel directors 
were less inclined than other directors to think 
that the matter had not arisen in their company 
or that it was dealt with in some way which was 
not described on the card. Managing directors 
were the ones most likely to think that the board 
delegated to its senior executives on the last 
occasion it was faced with a decision on internal 
organisation, though here again the most com- 
mon answer was in terms of the board genera- 
ting its own policy. 

The board dealing with industrial relations mat- 
ters In addition to questions on specific indus- 
trial relations topics, directors were asked about 
industrial relations matters in general using the 
‘board style’ card to ascertain whether board 
dealings in this subject area were more or less 
involved than board dealings in other areas. The 
results from all three directorial levels were re- 
markably similar and they suggest that well over 


half of the sampled companies employ the same 
board style for industrial relations matters as 
they do ‘in general’. But among those companies 
which differ, there was a tendency to become 
less involved when discussing industrial relations 
matters than when discussing most other topics 
(see Table 8D in Appendix D). 

To see how far their answers about board style 
in industrial relations matters in general held 
true for particular issues, directors were asked 
about board involvement on the last occasion 
that some specified issues arose, these issues 
being: health and safety matters, redundancy, 
major changes in production methods, pay 
issues and pension schemes. (As with the list 
used for other areas of business, there is no way 
of knowing how typical these industrial relations 
issues were in the life of any particular company 
in the survey sample, nor how important they 
were on the last occasions they were raised.) 

There was a considerable degree of similarity 
between companies sampled at the three director 
levels, as can be seen from Table 3.8. The most 
common answer for each issue, as for industrial 
relations matters in general, was that the board 


Table 3.8 How board dealt with specified industrial relations matters (part 2) 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 


director 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

director 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

How boards dealt with pay issues: 


V 

0 , 

formally ratified decisions arrived at elsewhere 

11 

9 

7 

decided whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

12 

21 

20 

evaluated a number of options formulated elsewhere 

6 

12 

9 

generated policy drawing on own/other expertise 

36 

28 

35 

All who decided to leave issue to company executives 

20 

17 

13 

Issue not decided in company 

5 

7 

7 

None of these/issue never come before the board 

10 

6 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Board less involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

15 

14 

13 

Board equally involved in this issue as other industrial relations matters 

34 

49 

37 

Board more involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

15 

8 

22 

All who dealt with this issue in the board meeting 

65 

70 

71 

How board dealt with pension schemes: 

O 

% 

% 

formally ratified decisions arrived at elsewhere 

16 

18 

22 

decided whether to accept policy formulated elsewhere 

16 

13 

18 

evaluated a number of options formulated elsewhere 

13 

12 

10 

generated policy drawing on own/other expertise 

25 

18 

18 

All who decided to leave issue to company executives 

5 

3 

1 

Issue not decided in company 

18 

26 

18 

None of these/issue never come before the board 

7 

9 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Board less involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

25 

27 

25 

Board equally involved in this issue as other industrial relations matters 

24 

18 

29 

Board more involved in this issue than other industrial relations matters 

20 

15 

14 

All who dealt with this issue in the board meeting 

70 

61 

69 


* Informants’ answers on the level of board involvement when dealing with each specific industrial relations matter were related to their 
’general’ answer on board style in industrial relations matters to see whether the ‘general’ answer applied to each of the specific matters 
raised. 


decided on its own policy based on the expertise 
of its members and outside advisors. 

On health and safety matters the sampled boards 
were less involved in formulating policy than 
they generally were in industrial relations mat- 
ters and they showed a greater tendency to ratify 
decisions taken elsewhere or decide on whether 
to accept a single proposition put before them. 
In the area of pensions, about one in five com- 
panies did not deal with the issue, usually 
because they were subsidiaries which looked to 
their parent company on such matters. Those 
boards which did consider pension schemes were 
again more inclined to ratify or consider a single 
proposal prepared by their senior managers. 

Those boards which did deal with pay issues 
were inclined to take a greater interest in policy 
generation than they generally did in industrial 
relations matters. And while redundancy was the 
one issue on the list which a substantial minority 
of boards had never had to cope with, those who 
had dealt with a redundancy thought that they 
became more involved in policy generation than 
they usually did in industrial relations matters. 

The specialisation of directors has already been 
discussed in general terms, but as an indicator 
of the way boards dealt with industrial relations, 
companies were asked whether any of their 
specialist directors took special responsibility for 
industrial relations or personnel matters. When 
the companies for which this information was 
not obtained are excluded from the results. 
Table 3.9 opposite shows that the extent of 
board specialisation in the area is very limited, 
or rather diluted. Specialists in industrial rela- 
tions alone were found in only 3 per cent of 
companies at board level, and specialists in per- 
sonnel matters only were equally rare. In 2 per 
cent of the companies giving information there 
was a director who combined responsibility for 
industrial relations and personnel to the exclu- 
sion of all other areas, but elsewhere these 
specialisms were combined with other responsi- 
bilities. 

One in eight of those companies giving inform- 
ation had industrial relations directors with 
other responsibilities which did not include per- 
sonnel’, and about one in twenty had directors 
responsible for personnel and other matters but 
excluding industrial relations. But by far the 
most common combination was industrial rela- 
tions plus personnel plus something else. Table 
3.10 shows the board responsibilities which 
were combined with industrial relations and per- 
sonnel and it can be seen that more than one 
in seven were chairmen or managing directors 
who included this with all the other things for 

' It is possible that some informants understood the term 'indus- 
trial relations' to include the personnel function. 


Table 3.9 Industrial relations/personnel specialisation on the board 


All companies giving 
adequate information 
about directorial specia- 
lisation 


Base ( weighted) US 


Board has no specialists 10 

Board has directors who take 
executive responsibility for:!' 
industrial relations only 3 

personnel matters only 2 

personnel + industrial relations only 2 

industrial relations + something else 13 

personnel -I- something else 6 

industrial relations + personnel + 
something else 54 

Board has no industrial relations/person- 
nel specialist 23 


■f These categories are not all mutually exclusive for any given 
company so answers will add to more than the percentage of 
companies with industrial relations/personnel specialist direc- 
tors. 

which they held executive responsibility, that is 
they were not practising industrial relations 
specialists. More than half of the industrial rela- 
tions/personnel directors were also responsible 
for production and about one in five were in 
charge of financial matters and may have only 
given a small part of their time to industrial rela- 
tions. Two in five were coded as ‘other answers’ 
and this group included a wide variety of situa- 
tions, including two deputy managing directors 
and two who were responsible for personnel and 
everything else in one of the company establish- 
ments. In three cases directors mentioned that 
personnel responsibility was combined with 
training and in two others welfare matters were 
included. 

Table 3.10 Other responsibilities combined with industrial relations 
by directors 


All companies with a direc- 
tor taking responsibility for 
industrial relations, person- 
nel and other matters 


Base ( weighted ) 

93 

Other areas of specialisation 
combined with executive 
responsibility for industrial relations 


and personnel matters: 

“( 

works/manufacturing/production 

52 

finance 

20 

chairman/managing director 

15 

admin/company secretary 

6 

sales/distribution 

6 

technical/research and development 

9 

other responsibilities 

40 

NB some companies gave more than 
to more than 100 per cent. 

one answer so results add 


Decision taking It has been shown that some 
directors said their boards did not really take 
decisions but merely ratified decisions already 
arrived at elsewhere and members of such 
boards were not asked about how decisions were 
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arrived at. But for other companies the sampled 
board members were asked how most decisions 
were made, using a card with options printed 
on it as listed on the left-hand side of Table 3.11 
below: 


Table 3.11 Methods of board decision taking 




Managing Industrial 

Finance 


directors 

relations/ 

directors 




personnel 

directors 


Base ( weighted ) * 


ISO 

84 

91 

Board decision taking: 


V 

/o 

% 

V 

/o 

Directors voted to 

reach a 




majority decision 
Chairman summed 

up the 

4 

5 

3 

arguments on both sides and 
then gave the board decision 

6 

5 

6 

Chairman noted that most 




directors favoured one solu- 
tion, and asked the board to 




agree 

General consensus 

view 

15 

24 

22 

emerged which was 
to all present 

obvious 

74 

65 

66 

None of these/not answered 

2 

1 

4 

Total 


100 

100 

100 


* This question was not put to informants who felt that their 
board simply ratified decisions taken elsewhere. 


Again, these options were developed from study 
of the pilot survey results in consultation with 
members of the DE Research and Planning 
Division, and nearly all informants found them- 
selves able to select one of the possibilities listed. 

Companies at each of the three director levels 
largely rejected the idea that their board voted 
on decisions (though all those that did described 
their board style as one of generating its own 
policies). The second option may be character- 
ised as the strong chairman leading the board 
to a decision, and again only one in twenty at 
each director level thought this a reasonable 
description of their own board practice. The 
other two options stress consensus and account 
for 90 per cent of the answers*. 

Control mechanisms The importance of the 
board meeting itself will also be affected by the 
extent to which its proceedings have been 
planned beforehand. Some 43 per cent of 
managing directors said that the executive direc- 
tors did have a ‘pre-meeting’ to discuss the 
agenda and this would obviously condition dis- 
cussions at the main meeting (a further six per 
cent of sampled directors in the same companies 

‘ It does appear from table 3.1 1 that companies at managing direc- 
tor level were more likely than were companies at the other direc- 
torial levels to stress consensus unprompted by the chairman 
rather than the chairman encouraging acceptance of the majority 
view. However, if the comparisons are made between any pair 
of levels, excluding companies not represented at both such 
levels, the difference becomes so small as to be completely unreli- 
able as evidence. 


said that a pre-meeting took place, although the 
managing directors had not mentioned it). 
Those boards characterised by their managing 
directors as ratifiers of decisions already made 
elsewhere seemed more likely to hold pre- 
meetings, but the differences are rather small to 
serve as reliable evidence. 

The extent to which key executive directors 
could manage the meeting would also be gov- 
erned by the propensity of board members to 
raise issues without prior notice. But around 70 
per cent of the companies reported that this 
would be unusual, implying a degree of rigidity 
in many board meetings. 

Chairmen or managing directors may exercise 
some personal control over their board meetings 
by insisting on the right to see and approve all 
board papers. In case any directors were un- 
aware of the practice within their company, or 
reluctant to admit it, a check was made to see 
if one director reported the practice when any 
others in the same company did not. Twenty 
four per cent of companies at managing director 
level reported a chairman’s vetting procedure 
and in a further 8 per cent one of the other 
directors mentioned the practice. Relating this 
approach to board style, there is a greater tend- 
ency for boards which make decisions from 
material presented to them to have chairmen 
who controlled that material (see Table 9D in 
Appendix D). 

One in eight companies operated all three con- 
trol measures and more than one in seven 
combined preparatory meetings with chairman’s 
vetting of board papers, but other combinations 
of the three measures were no more frequent 
than one might expect if they were unrelated. 

Delegation to board committees The size of some 
company boards and the frequency of their 
meetings leaves directors with the problem of 
how to facilitate corporate decisions between 
board meetings. One in five boards contain no 
non executive directors and here the problem 
may be less difficult, though it can still occur. 
But in many companies a small number of 
executive directors occupy the senior manage- 
ment positions and it becomes feasible for this 
group to take decisions between main board 
meetings. Such decisions may be made indivi- 
dually after informal consultation, but for 51 per 
cent of the companies in the sample, the situa- 
tion had led to the formation of an ‘inner’ or 
‘executive’ board^. 

2 It was thought that some directors might be less willing to talk 
about their executive boards; so a check was made to see if 
one of the other directors in a given company mentioned the 
existence of an executive board when the managing director in 
that company had not. In fact this proved to be the case in 
only 3 per cent of companies, and these have been included in 
the 51 per cent of companies reported as mentioning an executive 
board. 
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The full boards of companies which also had 
executive boards were rather more likely to act 
as ratifiers; though even among this group such 
‘rubber-stamp' boards accounted for less than 
a fifth of the total. Companies with inner boards 
tended to be rather larger, with larger full boards 
meeting less often, and containing more execu- 
tive directors. (See Tables 11D-14D in Appen- 
dix D). 

Directors who mentioned their executive board 
were asked about its activities in terms of three 
key functions: 

— overlooking the operation of the whole 
company 

— submitting policy or operating recom- 
mendations to the full board. of the 
sampled company 
— making major policy decisions 

Around nine in every ten directors in each of 
the sampled roles thought that their inner 
boards exercised the first two functions, but only 
just over three in five of the managing directors 
and industrial relations/personnel directors felt 
that the executive board made major policy 
decisions and this figure dropped to 44 per cent 
in the opinion of finance directors. 


great for everything to be discussed in detail 
around the boardroom table. So although a 
board may wish to retain the power of final deci- 
sion on a given issue, it will often be found useful 
to set up a sub committee of the board to recom- 
mend a decision. In each company a director 
was asked about such sub committees and just 
over a third of the sample claimed to make use 
of them. Companies using this approach had an 
average of 2-7 such committees sitting at the 
time of the survey. Looking to the composition 
of these sub committees, only one in five com- 
panies had non executive directors on their com- 
mittees, while over 90 per cent made use of non 
board members. 

In some companies the board will wish to pass 
the detailed consideration of specialised issues 
to a management committee below board level 
for a recommended strategy. Clearly, such com- 
mittees could exist at any point in the company 
hierarchy, but by asking about management com- 
mittees just below the board level, interviewers 
discovered them in more than three in five firms. 
Companies with this type of management com- 
mittee had an average of 2-8 such committees, 
and four out of five of them had committees 
containing board members. 



The complexity of management issues in a Management committees can take many forms 

modern industrial company is obviously too and the specific questions in the survey will not 

Figure 4 Co-existence of executive boards, board sub-committees and management committees 
just below board level in the same companies 


Management committees 
Executive boards 



Sub-committees of the board 


n 


None of these 


Figures in the diagram only account for the space in 
which they occur. All possible combinations are 
accounted for individually and thus percentages add 
to 100%. 

The diagram is based on 172 companies giving this 
information at managing director level. 
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have included them all, so the figures given 
above undoubtedly underestimate the use of 
such comittees*. (For example, the survey ques- 
tion referred to management committees which 
consider company business in order to make 
recommendations to the board, so committees 
which exist to exercise delegated powers on 
behalf of the board may have been missed.) Yet 
even the level of committee work reported in 
the survey has clear implications for any system 
of employee representation at board level. 

Both board sub committees and management 
committees were more commonly found in com- 
panies with larger full boards, which included 
a higher proportion of ratifying boards. 

Figure 4 shows the extent to which the three 
types of committee discussed (executive boards, 
sub committees and management committees) 
were found to co-exist in the same companies. 
Only one in seven managing directors reported 
all three committee approaches in their com- 
panies, and just under one in six reported none 
of the committees discussed. 

Given the greater incidence of executive boards 
and management committees, these were natur- 
ally the most common combination. In fact they 
were found together slightly more often than 
their separate occurrence levels might lead one 
to expect, though the combination of both types 
only accounted for a third of the companies. 
Executive boards and board sub committees 
were found together a good deal more often than 
their separate frequencies might suggest. 

Subsidiary boards It has already been reported 
in Chapter 2 that subsidiary company boards 
enjoy less autonomy than their independent 
counterparts but they also have other slightly 
different characteristics. The subsidiary com- 
panies in the survey sample constituted a high 
proportion of the larger companies and their 
average board size was larger at 6-6 members 
(compared with 5'7 members on other company 
boards, see Table 3.12). Thus, as one would 
expect, these subsidiaries with their larger 
boards had more executive directors than inde- 
pendent companies, met less often and were 
more inclined to make use of ‘inner boards’ and 
board sub committees. But the relative size of 
subsidiary boards did not explain all their dis- 
tinctive features. Subsidiary boards were more 
likely than the independent ones to see them- 
selves as evaluators of options or policy genera- 
tors in industrial relations matters, though this 
did not hold for the way their boards functioned 
in general and they claimed to spend more board 
time on industrial relations matters. The execu- 
tive directors of subsidiary boards were more 

‘ Some managing directors of subsidiary companies volunteered 
the view that their own boards functioned as management com- 
miltees responsible to the board of their parent company. 


likely than their independent company equiva- 
lents to meet before the board meeting, and 
these subsidiary boards were mainly made up 
of executives from the company itself or its par- 
ent company. 


Table 3.12 Comparison of the boards of subsidiary and independent 
companies 


Based on answers from 
managing directors 

Subsidiary 

company 

Independent 

Base ( weighted) 

125 

48 

Board meets: 

% 

% 

At least monthly 

46 

56 

Less often 

54 

44 


100 

100 

Board sub committees: 

Yes 

39 

26 

No 

61 

74 


100 

100 

Executive (inner) board : 

Yes 

52 

34 

No 

48 

65 


100 

100 

Executive directors meet before 
to discuss agenda: 

Yes 

45 

37 

No 

55 

63 

Way in which board normally 

100 

100 

operates : 

Ratifies decisions 

16 

6 

Decides whether to accept proposal 

14 

26 

Evaluates a number of proposals 

9 

12 

Generates own policy 

58 

56 

Not answered/varies 

3 

— 

Way in which board deals with 



industrial relations matters: 

Ratifies decisions 

14 

13 

Decides whether to accept a 

proposal 

18 

33 

Evaluates a number of proposals 

16 

9 

Generates own policy 

48 

44 

Not answered/varies 

4 

1 


100 

100 

Board time spent on industrial 
relations: 

Quite a lot 

25 

11 

Not very much 

70 

89 

Not answered/varies 

4 

— 


100 

100 

Average size of board 

6-6 

5-7 

Average number of non executives 

0-5 

1-6 

Average number of executives 

4-7 

4-3 


Outside influences on the board The survey 
attempted to measure the influences of outside 
forces on the board as seen by the sampled direc- 
tors. Four specific influences were mentioned to 
informants — market forces (characterised as big 
customers and suppliers); the management 
below board level; the company employees and 
their unions; and the money market (character- 
ised as bankers and financiers) — and they were 
asked to say which had the greatest influence 
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on their board. Six per cent of the finance direc- 
tors, and double that proportion among indus- 
trial relations/personnel directors, could not 
place one influence more highly than another, 
or felt that the best answer varied according to 
the issue before the board. However, those who 
could decide opted for market forces in the 
majority of cases, ranging from 55 per cent at 
managing director level to 62 per cent at finance 
director level. For all directors the company 
employees and their unions came a very poor 
second, with the company managers below 
board level as the least common choice of every 
directorial group. (See Table 19D in Appendix 
D). 

When asked about the least important influence 
on the board, a little over half at each director 
level mentioned the money market, and around 
one in five industrial relations/personnel direc- 
tors and finance directors opted for ‘the manage- 
ment below board level’. Less than one in ten 
at every level mentioned market forces, and the 
least common choice was the company 
employees. 

Those informants who were unwilling to make 
a single choice in the first question also tended, 
by and large, to experience difficulty in choosing 
a ‘least influence’. The small sub group at each 
director level who accorded big customers and 
suppliers the least influence on the board, were 
rather more likely than others to opt for the 
money market as having the greatest influence. 
Otherwise informants’ choice of ‘greatest in- 
fluence’ seems to be a poor predictor of their 

Tabic 3.13 What informant thinks is discussed at board meetings 


selection for ‘least influence’ (see Table 19D in 
Appendix D). 

Preceptions of the board held by non directors 
working in the company establishments Clearly, 
the attitudes which were to be sought on the 
question of worker directors could be affected 
by informants’ views and perceptions of their 
company board. Moreover, their attitude to 
senior management direction and their beliefs 
about the true power centres of their companies 
could be influenced by their understanding of 
what went on in the boardroom. 

In the company establishments some of the 
sampled informants were board members them- 
selves (especially in single establishment com- 
panies) and others sometimes attended board 
meetings, but those without such first hand ex- 
perience were asked a series of questions about 
the board and its decision making. 

Firstly these informants were asked about the 
sort of issues they thought were discussed in 
board meetings and at that stage it was clear 
that a number of them did not feel they could 
answer such a question. At establishment 
manager level this only accounted for some 5 
per cent of companies, while at personnel 
manager level the figure was 10 per cent. Down 
at the foreman level 25 per cent claimed no 
knowledge at all and the employee representa- 
tive levels ranged from around 20 per cent to 
over 30 per cent in the case of the other (mainly 
white collar) senior representatives. For the 
remainder who did feel they could answer, the 
results are shown in Table 3.13 below. Their 


Base ( weighted) * 

Estab. 

manager 

60 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

81 

Middle 

manager 

(produc- 

tion) 

151 

Topics discussed: 

V 

/o 

V 

/o 

/o 

48 

Sales and marketing 

47 

45 

Production/output 

39 

36 

42 

Wages/salaries/claims/pensions 
Cash flow/trading 

18 

20 

18 

position/profits 

69 

61 

66 

Capital expenditure/investment 

65 

75 

62 

Research and development 

17 

24 

13 

Plant/property maintenance 
Forecasts/budgets/future 

2 

1 

4 

planning 

Industrial relations/training/ 

45 

36 

41 

recruitment 

56 

61 

44 

Management reports 
Last board meeting minutes 

19 

11 

14 

(internal board matters) 

— 

2 

2 

Overseas business 

General day-to-day running of 

4 

4 

4 

firm 

4 

4 

7 

General economic situation 
Government legislation/acts, 

3 

3 

3 

etc. 

7 

3 

3 

Other topics 

16 

19 

16 


Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 

Managing 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 

director 

(white 


employee 

employee 

rep. 

(for com- 

collar) 


rep. 

rep. 


parison) 

114 

133 

127 

74 

68 

173 

O, 

V 


0 

'o 

% 

% 

49 

45 

43 

43 

46 

56 

41 

50 

42 

44 

42 

46 

25 

15 

20 

16 

13 

18 

78 

57 

60 

61 

58 

80 

55 

43 

52 

61 

56 

38 

19 

15 

11 

13 

15 

31 

— 

1 

5 

2 

— 

8 

34 

30 

17 

26 

19 

35 

56 

39 

48 

41 

30 

51 

9 

7 

8 

10 

10 

16 

1 

1 


2 



17 

8 

5 

7 

11 

7 

23 

4 

9 

7 

5 

11 

3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

— 

5 

25 

10 

13 

13 

8 

17 


♦ Table excludes those who said they had no idea of what happened in board meetings and also those who attended board meetings 
regularly. 
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answers have deliberately been coded to the 
same frame as was used for directors’ reports 
of their meetings to facilitate direct compari- 
sons; managing directors’ answers are included 
in the table for the same reason. However, it 
should be remembered that managing directors 
were talking about the last board meeting, while 
the informants from the company establish- 
ments were talking about board meetings in 
general. 

At all levels except that of middle manager 
(white collar) there was an underestimate of the 
number of boards discussing cash flow, trading 
position or profits. Every level underestimated 
the number of boards which discussed research 
and development and very few mentioned the 
internal board matters reported by one in six 
of the managing directors. Plant and property 
maintenance was mentioned by 8 per cent of 
managing directors but only 1 or 2 per cent of 
most establishment roles, and the highest men- 
tion of dealings with overseas branches and sub- 
sidiaries was 1 1 per cent among the sampled 
other senior employee representatives, com- 
pared with 23 per cent of managing directors. 

All levels seemed to overestimate the likelihood 
of capital investment being discussed (that is 
they were more likely to mention this subject 
than were the managing directors). But since in- 
formants from the selected establishments were 
talking about board meetings in general, any 
apparent overestimation can be explained. 

In general it seems that informants from the 
company establishments were inclined to men- 
tion a smaller range of items of board discussion 
than directors, but since it was a relatively un- 
familiar topic to them compared with how such 
questions must have been taken by directors, 
some underestimation of the range of topics is 
only to be expected. The results in Table 3.13 
show that most informants at every level do have 
a general idea of the sorts of issues which are 
discussed. What the results do not, and cannot, 
show is whether informants appreciate the level 
of complexity which board discussions some- 
times reach. 

Moving on to board style it was thought that 
the four option model going from ratification 
to policy generation was unnecessarily involved 
as a knowledge question for the full sample of 
informants. Instead, the question used concen- 
trated on whether informants thought that the 
important decisions were taken outside the 
boardroom and ratified by the boards or 
whether the board had a more positive function. 
(This dichotomy was adopted in the belief that 

‘ Of course ‘decisions taken outside the boardroom’ may still in- 
clude for some informants the idea of an executive director taking 
decisions between board meetings. 


a large proportion of companies would have 
ratificatory boards though the main survey 
results have turned out to be equivocal on this 
point.) The proportion of ‘don’t knows’ to this 
question varied from 1 or 2 per cent among the 
sampled middle managers to 9 per cent among 
the other senior employee representatives, and 
this makes comparison of the substantive 
answers rather difficult. If, however, one is will- 
ing to assume that when the ‘don’t knows’ make 
up their minds they will be distributed as the 
informants who have already made up theirs, 
then a tentative pattern emerges. 

The results then show that answers from all the 
managerial levels vary within a few percentage 
points of two in five believing that the important 
decisions are taken outside the boardroom. But 
at the two senior representative levels almost 
half thought that important decisions were not 
taken but only ratified by the board; though 
only a third of the minority union stewards took 
that view. Nevertheless the differences between 
the role levels are not very large and could well 
be within the range of sampling/measurement 
error. The more important finding is probably 
the large minority who are cynical about the real 
powers of the company board. 

One of the fears which is sometimes voiced 
about worker directors is that they would 
encourage voting in the boardroom, thereby 
damaging the consensus which was reported for 
most boards. It is known that decisions are often 
taken by voting at union meetings, and if worker 
directors think the same model appropriate in 
the boardroom then the fears may be Justified. 

Informants were asked whether they thought 
that the board usually made decisions by voting 
to find the majority view, but at almost every 
level only a minority believed this to be the case. 
Table 3.14 suggests that the conception of a vot- 
ing model was least common at industrial rela- 
tions/personnel manager level. At the employee 
representative levels there was a slightly higher 
proportion opting for the voting model, which 
becomes clearly noticeable among minority 
union stewards from whom this model was the 
most frequent answer. 

The last of the questions on the board, put to 
informants at establishment level, were really 
designed to test knowledge rather than describe 
perceptions, and this creates its own difficulties. 
Knowledge questions have to be simple to avoid 
the basic problem of informants giving a wrong 
answer because they do not fully understand the 
question rather than because they lack the 
required knowledge. They may face the infor- 
mant with a status problem if he has to admit 
to the interviewer that he does not know the 
answer and this can create embarrassment in the 
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Table 3.14 How informant thinks the board makes decisions 



Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

(produc- 

tion) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) * 

60 

81 

I5I 

114 

II3 

127 

74 

68 

How informant thinks the board makes 
decisions ; 

V 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

O.. 

O 

O ' 
'O 

Votes to reach a majority decision 

29 

24 

35 

30 

39 

35 

32 

48 

Comes to an agreement in some other way 

61 

64 

57 

65 

49 

52 

55 

40 

Don’t know 

9 

12 

8 

3 

11 

13 

13 

11 

Not answered 

— 

— 

■ 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those who said they had no idea of what happened in board meetings and also those who attended board meetings 
regularly. 


interviewing situation. The range of such ques- 
tions in the survey was, therefore, deliberately 
limited. 

The first of these knowledge questions asked in- 
formants whether their own company, referred 
to by name, was owned by another company 
or was independent. Now if the few not ‘not 
answered/don’t know’ cases are excluded, the 
answers may be reduced to two simple possibili- 
ties: either informants gave the correct answer 
or they did not. Moreover, since there were only 
two possible answers, then even if everyone 
guessed, there should still be about half giving 
the correct answer. Unfortunately the small 
number of informants at managerial levels to 
whom the question applied because they never 
attended board meetings themselves make the 
results for those levels subject to a higher degree 
of statistical error and the proportions have been 
rounded to the nearest 10 per cent in the table 
of results (Table 20D in Appendix D). 

In fact more than three in every four respon- 
dents at all levels answered the question cor- 
rectly. In most cases the wrong answers came 
from people who thought their company was in- 


dependent when it was a subsidiary, particularly ^ 
at the foreman and three steward levels. 9 

The second knowledge question was simply to 
ask people whether they knew the name of their 
managing director, but this caused some confu- i 
sion in subsidiary companies. Since the question , ‘ 
followed one about ownership, and interviewers | 
were not briefed to remind informants in subsi- i ! 
diary companies that the managing director of ' : 
the subsidiary in which they worked was the one ' 
required, some gave the name of the parent com- 
pany chief executive. Where possible, if either 
name was given, it was checked at the coding 
stage to see whether it was the name obtained 
by the interviewer (who had interviewed the 
managing director) or the name on correspon- 
dence which OPCS had entered into at the sam- .j 

pling stage. In Table 3.15 the companies for | 

which this checking information was not secured j 
have been omitted, and once again the small l 
number of interviews at the personnel manager 
and middle manager levels make their propor- ^ 
tions subject to a higher degree of possible error. 

Still, within these limitations, it is clear that at 
least eight in ten informants at each level could 
name the managing director of their own com- 
pany (or its parent company). 


Table 3.15 Informant knowledge of the name of the company managing director 



Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base (weighted)* 

27 

32 

26 

174 

159 

106 

83 

Whether informant knows the name of the 
managing director; 

o 


** o'" 

% 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

Managing director of own company given 
correctly 

70 

60 

60 

73 

69 

73 

66 

Managing director of parent company given 
correctly 

10 

20 

20 

9 

8 

9 

11 

Managing director's name given incorrectly 

10 

20 

10 

8 

12 

9 

12 

Informant claimed no knowledge 

0 

10 

10 

10 

11 

9 

1 1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes companies for which this information was not available. 

t Since the base is very small for this group, the percentages are shown rounded to the nearest 10 per cent to avoid implying a spurious 
degree of precision. The group is small because senior managers have been excluded when the head office was part of the establishment. 



The last of the knowledge questions asked about 
the existence of an industrial relations director: 
‘In some companies each director takes re- 
sponsibility for one aspect of the business, for 
example finance or production. Have you 
heard of a director in your company who 
takes special responsibility for industrial rela- 
tions?’ 

Around seven in ten at personnel manager level 
and about six in ten at the middle manager levels 
answered the question correctly; but at the fore- 
man and steward levels the proportion of correct 
answers is not much above the half who could 
be expected to give the right answer through 
guessing (see Table 21 D in Appendix D). How- 
ever, these findings may need to be treated with 
caution because some of the companies claiming 
to have such a director were referring to the 
managing director who always led discussions 
on industrial relations matters. The most com- 
mon error occurred when informants said they 
had never heard that there was a director in 
their company who took special responsibility 
for industrial relations matters although the 
company directors had said that this was the 
case. 


Summary 

The size of company boards was found to in- 
crease with company size though the rate of 
growth declined at a size of about 1,500-2,000 
employees. In 55 per cent of companies all 
executive directors specialised in particular areas 
of company business and this tendency was 
more common on larger boards. Just over a 
third of the sampled company boards had non 
executive directors, their most common raison 
d’etre being their specialist knowledge and con- 
tacts. 

When asked to recall the issues discussed at the 
last board meeting, the most frequently men- 
tioned topics were cash flow/trading position (90 
per cent), sales and marketing (66 per cent), in- 
dustrial relations issues (51 per cent), production 
and output (49 per cent), capital expenditure (48 
per cent). 

Directors most commonly saw the board style 
of decision making as one of generating policy 
drawing on its own or outside expertise, but at 
the other end of the spectrum one in six manag- 
ing directors saw the board involvement in 
decision making more as a checking com- 
mittee deciding whether or not to accept the 
suggested policy put before them. More than 
half the sampled company boards met less than 
once a month, which may have limited their 
degree of involvement in decision making. Only 
37 per cent of the less involved boards met at 


least once a month compared with 55 per cent 
of those more involved in policy making. 

For well over half the sampled companies the 
board style of decision making, in industrial 
relations matters specifically, tended to be the 
same as for most other matters, but where there 
was a difference boards reported less involve- 
ment in decisions on industrial relations matters. 

Only 3 per cent of companies had a specialist 
industrial relations director without other res- 
ponsibilities and a further 2 per cent had a 
specialist industrial relations and personnel 
director. But in 72 per cent of companies there 
was one director who normally took responsi- 
bility for industrial relations matters in board 
meetings. 

According to managing directors, three quarters 
of the company boards normally relied on the 
emergence of a clear consensus in board meet- 
ings and voting on decisions was reported as 
common in only 4 per cent of boards. 

Half of the sampled companies reported that 
their executive directors met before the formal 
board meetings to discuss the agenda and about 
seven in ten reported that it was usual for direc- 
tors to give notice of any issues they wanted to 
raise in the main meeting. Chairmen or manag- 
ing directors sometimes exercised personal con- 
trol over their board meetings by insisting on 
the right to vet all board papers and this was 
reported by 24 per cent of companies at manag- 
ing director level. 

To facilitate corporate decision taking between 
full board meetings, half the sampled companies 
had formed more frequently, meeting inner 
boards of the main executive directors. Nine in 
every ten directors interviewed in companies 
with inner (executive) boards acknowledged that 
these boards took an oversight of the operations 
of the company and put policy recommenda- 
tions to the full board; three in five managing 
directors agreed that the inner board made 
major policy decisions on its own. One in three 
sampled companies made use of board sub com- 
mittees to consider specific issues and to recom- 
mend decisions to the full board, and such com- 
panies had an average of 2-7 of these committees 
sitting at the time of the survey. Only one in 
five companies using this system had non execu- 
tive directors on their committees, while over 
90 per cent made use of non board members. 
More than three in five companies made use of 
management committees just below board level 
to recommend strategy to the board, but in most 
cases these committees contained at least one 
director. 
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When asked to choose between a series of 
options describing key influences on company 
boards, market forces was the most common 
choice of directors as the greatest influence, and 
the money market was chosen most often as hav- 
ing the least influence. 

Those sampled informants in the company 
establishments who had no direct experience of 
the boardroom were asked a series of questions 
on their perception of their company boards. 
These informants were asked which subjects 
were discussed at board meetings, and by and 
large they mentioned the same topics as direc- 
tors. A question on board style of involvement 
in decision making showed that at least 40 per 


cent of informants at all levels thought that im- 
portant decisions tended to be taken outside the 
boardroom and only ratified at the board meet- 
ing. But when asked whether they thought the 
board voted to reach majority decisions, this was 
very much a minority view at almost every level. 

The same informants were asked some questions 
on their knowledge of the company board. 
Three out of four informants at all levels knew 
whether their company was a subsidiary or inde- 
pendent. The majority could name the managing 
director of the company but most informants 
at steward levels did not know whether the com- 
pany board had a director who took special re- 
sponsibility for industrial relations. 
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Approaches to increasing participation: current practices 


This chapter gives the survey findings on current practices in relation to information disclosure, collective 
bargaining and joint consultation with a report on communications and the role of stewards. 


Any survey of current modes of participation 
must inevitably be selective for there exists an 
almost infinite variety of possibilities. Particular 
companies have experimented with different sys- 
tems and the literature of industrial sociology 
has reported on many of the more noteworthy 
ones at some length ^ A general survey, however, 
is limited in the amount and types of informa- 
tion it can hope to cover and this survey has 
concentrated on the three most common 
\ approaches to be found, namely information 
1 disclosure, joint consultation machinery and col- 
1 lective bargaining. This means that other equally 
possible approaches such as co-partnership, 
elected works councils and equity participation 
have been excluded. 


Information disclosure 

It might be argued that the provision of informa- 
tion to employees is to industrial democracy 
what ‘the people’s right to know’ is to political 
democracy. It is a sine qua non for industrial 
democracy without necessarily being a central 
issue within that area of discussion. Yet beyond 
the day-to-day working instructions given to 
employees, some companies have no clear policy 
for the dissemination of information and 
managers are free to tell their subordinates as 
little or as much as they choose, or know them- 
selves. In some companies there is an informal 
understanding among the managers about what 
they may divulge but it is very difficult to iden- 
tify such covert systems when the managers in 
a given company do not all have quite the same 
understanding of the system. So although the 
validity and usefulness of such informal systems 
is accepted, the survey has concentrated on for- 
mal arrangements 2. 

‘ See, for example, P. Brannen et al (1976), 'The Worker Directors: 
a sociology of participation', Hutchinson, London; C. Balfour 
(ed.) (1973), 'Participation in industry', Croom Helm, London; 
F. H. Blum (1969), 'Work and Community : the Scott Bader Com- 
monwealth and the quest for a new social order', Routledge, 
London; P. Blumberg (1968) 'Industrial Democracy: the socio- 
logy of participation'. Constable, London; A. Flanders et al 
(1968), 'Experiment in Industrial Democracy: a study of the John 
Lewis Partnership', Faber, London. 

^ Since the survey, ACAS have published a code of practice for 
formal agreements on information disclosure. ACAS (1977) 
Code of Practice 2: Disclosure of information to trades unions 
for collective bargaining purposes, London, HMSO. 


At company level all selected directors were 
asked whether their company had a written 
policy which determined just which information 
was passed to employees or their representatives. 
The industrial relations/personnel directors, 
who might be thought of as the group most like- 
ly to know, mentioned a formal policy in 12 per 
cent of companies^. 

At establishments, 13 per cent of the selected 
industrial relations/personnel managers men- 
tioned a formal policy of disclosure while at 
foreman, most senior representative and minor- 
ity union representative levels (the blue collar 
roles) a written policy was reported in about one 
in five industrial units. This may imply different 
reference groups; for example, in some estab- 
lishments there was a written policy which only 
applied to blue collar workers (see Table 22D 
in Appendix D). Before going on to ask about 
any recent changes, interviewers asked infor- 
mants how satisfied they were with the amount 
of information currently disclosed. 

The four point scale in Table 4.1 was read out 
and the largest group at each level claimed to 
be fairly satisfied. Most job satisfaction surveys 
seem to find the majority of respondents fairly 
satisfied or something similar‘s and in so far as 
job satisfaction is made up from satisfaction 
with component aspects (like availability of in- 
formation) this survey finding is not unexpected. 
The more interesting finding is the proportion 
who find themselves not at all satisfied with the 
amount of information provided. Such an 
extreme view was taken by only a few per cent 

I at each of the directorial and managerial levels 
but at the convenor level more than one in five 
were not at all satisfied and more than one in 
seven of the other steward levels felt this way. 

All informants were asked whether there had 
been any alteration in the range of information 
disclosed over the past 12 months. If they said 
there had been a change, they were asked 
whether there had been an increase or decrease. 

^ The other two director roles reported less than this though the 
_ differences were not significant. See Table 22D in Appendix D. 

■* See. for example. The General Household Survey conducted by 
OPCS. 
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Table 4.1 Satisfaction of informants at establishment level with the amount of information currently given to employees or their representatives 


Base ( weighted) 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 


78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 


Satisfaction with information: 

% 

% 

% 

Vo 

% 

% 

°/o 



Very satisfied 

30 

27 

29 

25 

22 

15 

11 

8 


Fairly satisfied 

53 

53 

56 

56 

54 

40 

43 

48 


Not very satisfied 

15 

18 

12 

13 

18 

22 

31 

28 


Not at all satisfied 

1 

2 

3 

'3 

6 

23 

14 

16 


Don't know/not answered 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 




Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



Around half of the informants in most role 
groups thought there had been a change which 
had led to an increase in the range of informa- 
tion disclosed. At both personnel director and 
personnel manager level there was a slightly 
greater tendency to report an increase though 
the differences in the data are not really large 
enough to constitute reliable evidence. 

At every selected level in the sampled companies 
the majority felt that this increase in the range 
of information disclosure had helped both 
management and employee representatives in 
their negotiations together. But at the other 
senior steward and foreman levels there was a 
greater inclination to see the change as advan- 
taging employee representatives only. Few infor- 
mants at any level thought the increase in infor- 
mation had helped neither side; and only at per- 
sonnel and middle manager (white collar) levels 
were there many (6 per cent) who thought it too 
soon to make up their minds. (See Table 23D 
in Appendix D). 

Disclosure for negotiating purposes Any informa- 
tion provision in a large company runs the risk 
of telling employees a great deal more than they 
wanted to know about some subjects and too 
little about others. Employees are more likely 
to show an interest in information which they 
think will have a bearing on their working lives, 
but such information may need to remain confi- 
dential for commercial reasons. Thus, employers 
may simply refuse disclosure or, as some do, 
pass information to employee representatives on 
a confidential basis for use in internal negotia- 
tions only. 

According to industrial relations/personnel di- 
rectors, half of the sampled companies with 
traded unions passed information to stewards 
on a confidential basis. This was made up of 
10 per cent who claimed to pass such informa- 
tion frequently and 40 per cent for whom ‘some- 
times was a more suitable answer. There was 
a tendency for this form of disclosure to be more 
common in large companies. 

At the sampled company establishments, 
between one quarter and one third of those at 


the managerial levels who claimed to know what 
was happening reported the disclosure of infor- 
mation in negotiations. Among the employee 
representatives levels this rose to almost half of 
the convenors and over 40 per cent of the others. 
Middle managers (white collar) and foremen 
have already been shown to take less part in 
negotiations and they were much more likely to 
give a ‘don’t know’ answer on this subject. 

To some extent the provision of confidential in- 
formation for bargaining purposes may be 
encouraged by the level to which collective bar- 
gaining had developed in any company'. In 
Table 4.2 it can be seen that the proportions 
of companies negotiating various issues accord- 
ing to the sampled convenors are higher in those 
establishments where information is provided; 
and Table 25D in Appendix D, based on 
answers from personnel managers, supports this 
finding^. 


Table 4.2 Range of bargaining by whether information provided 
in confidence for negotiating purposes 


Answer given by ‘most senior 
employee representatives’ 

Information passed in 
confidence for negotiating 
purposes only 

Yes No 

Base (weighted) 

78 

81 

Issues negotiated: 

y 

% 

Capital investment 

9 

5 

Major changes in production 
methods 

75 

58 

Pay issues 

95 

90 

Physical working conditions 

92 

83 

Hours of work 

91 

69 

Safety matters 

89 

81 

Disciplinary procedures 

94 

88 

Redundancy 

92 

78 

Welfare matters 

85 

69 


Moreover, in those establishments disclosing 
confidential information in this way there was 
a greater degree of satisfaction with the amount 
of information currently given to employees or 

' The survey shows that both increase with company size. 

^ These data were collected before the disclosure provisions of the 
Employment Protection Act (1975) came into force, so respon- 
dents answers would not reflect any changes brought about by 
that legislation. 
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their representatives, both at the management 
levels, apart from establishment managers, and 
at the steward levels. (See Table 26D in Appen- 
dix D). 

Collective bargaining 

Collective bargaining has long been at the centre 
of British industrial relations and many trades 
• unions regard it as the best medium through 
which to extend industrial democracy. So any 
survey on employee participation must include' 
in the current picture some reference to the 
range of bargaining. However, collective bar- 
gaining is a difficult subject to cover by survey 
methods; negotiations can take place separately 
for different sub groups of workers (for example, 
different occupations within the same industry, 
company or establishment) and negotiators on 
different sides often have varying reference 
groups. One way to reduce the problem is to 
make the negotiating unit the basis of the survey 
sample' but since different topics for the same 
group of workers may be covered at different 
levels even this complex method does not solve 
the problem altogether. In any case, given the 
much wider subject matter of the present survey 
it was not sensible to design it around the special 
problem of negotiations. Instead, it was decided 
to make the questions as open as possible to 
cover a wide range of situations. 

In each company one of the directors (the indus- 
trial relations/personnel director where possible) 
was asked, in respect of specified topics (listed 
in Table 4.3) whether the company ever nego- 
tiated on a company-wide basis with any trades 
union or staff association covering any or all 
occupational groups or types of employee, but 
the question was restricted to intra-company 
bargaining. Issues negotiated on an industry- 
wide basis, for example wages council agree- 
ments or agreements with an employers’ fede- 
ration, would not be included. Moreover, while 
the system of asking informants about issues on 
a specified list does ensure that all the listed 
items are considered, it equally prevents the in- 
clusion of other items not on the list. 

Table 4.3 shows the range of bargaining revealed 
by the survey results and two issues in the list 
stand out. Capital investment appears to be out- 
side the range of bargaining for nearly all com- 
panies and, secondly, negotiations over major 
changes in production methods is only men- 
tioned by half of those contacted. Other results 
show that these issues are more likely to be 
thought of as areas of management prerogative, 
but the same cannot be said of welfare matters. 
^The relatively low proportion of around two 

‘ The Workplace Industrial Relations Surveys conducted for the 
Department of Employment in 1972 and 1973 by Dr S Parker 
(published by HMSO in 1974 and 1975) did this by using the 
concept of the "Industrial Relations Situation”. 


thirds negotiating welfare matters is more likely 
I explained in terms of employee disinclination to 
bring the machinery of collective bargaining to 
bear on issues such as canteen services and pro- 
vision of sports facilities, which can be compara- 
tively trivial. 


Table 4.3 Whether specified issues were within the range of bar- 
gaining for company-wide negotiations 


Answers from a responsible 
director, industrial relations/ 
personnel director where 
possible) 

All companies 
with TU/staff 
associations 

No. of employees 

Up to 
500 

Over 

500 

Base (weighted)* 

171 

84 

84 

Specified issues negotiated : i' 

o 

o 


Capital investment 

4 

5 

2 

Major changes in production 
methods 

52 

56 

47 

Pay issues 

88 

89 

86 

Physical working conditions 

77 

82 

73 

Hours of work 

76 

79 

73 

Safety matters 

74 

80 

68 

Disciplinary procedures 

82 

83 

80 

Redundancy 

77 

76 

78 

Welfare matters 

68 

73 

65 

All giving answers 

92 

91 

92 

Not answered/don't know 

8 

9 

8 


* Size breakdown excludes 4 cases in which company size was 
not given 

t Answers will add to more than 1 00 per cent- 


All the other issues seemed to be negotiated by 
at least three quarters of those companies giving 
information. There is an almost totally consis- 
tent inclination for larger companies to nego- 
tiate a little less at company level than their 
smaller counterparts which only employ 500 or 
less. This could be due in part to the larger com- 
panies undertaking more bargaining at plant 
level and less at company level. Since a slightly 
higher proportion of the larger companies in the 
sample were subsidiaries, the difference could 
also be due to negotiations at parent company 
level which might not be mentioned in answer 
to the survey question. 

The board approach to industrial relations, as 
indicated by the time spent on such matters and 
the board style in dealing with these matters (see 
page 35), seems to have had no effect on the 
range of bargaining. 

In Table 4.4 the specified issues are cross ana- 
lysed with each other to show whether negotia- 
tions on particular issues were inclined to be 
mentioned in association with others. Those 
reporting negotiations on a given issue are 
treated as separate analysis groups shown in a 
column labelled accordingly, and the proportion 
of that group also negotiating each other issue 
is shown in that column. It can be seen that 
the proportions for each issue are roughly the 
same in each analysis group. In other words, 
the chance of any given issue being negotiated 
in a company appears to be largely independent 
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Table 4.4 Concurrence of subjects negotiated at company-wide level 


Answer from a responsible director Subjects negotiated at company-wide level 

(inausmai reiauons/personnei speciaiisi 









where possible) Capital 

Major 

Pay 

Physical 

Hours 

Safety 

Discipline Redun- 

Welfare 

investment 

change 

issues 

working 

of 

matters 

matters 

dancy 

matters 


in prod. 


conditions 

work 






methods 








Base ( weighted) 7 

88 

ISO 

132 

130 

127 

139 

131 

II7 

Subjects negotiated at company-wide level: * 

V 

/o 

V 

/o 

7o 

X 

% 

V 

/o 

'^0 

0 / 
- O 

Capital investment 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Major changes in production methods 

100 

58 

63 

61 

61 

61 

58 

63 

Pay issues 

98 

100 

98 

99 

99 

97 

96 

98 

Physical working conditions 

94 

86 

100 

88 

92 

88 

85 

94 

Hours of work 

90 

86 

87 

100 

88 

85 

85 

89 

Safety matters 

88 

83 

88 

85 

100 

85 

83 

93 

Disciplinary procedures 

95 

90 

93 

91 

94 

100 

90 

95 

Redundancy 

87 

84 

85 

86 

86 

84 

100 

87 

Welfare matters 

83 

76 

83 

80 

86 

80 

78 

100 


* Base too small for percentages 


of the chance that any other particular issue will 
be negotiated. 

At establishment level the personnel manager, 
or another manager, and the employee represen- 
tatives were asked about the range of bargain- 
ing. As at company level, the question was very 
open; 

‘Does the management at this establishment 
negotiate with a trades union or staff associ- 
ation on any matter connected with (SPE- 

CIFIED ISSUE)?’ 

Table 4.5 shows the results for establishments 
having a trades union or staff association with 
which to negotiate. In some establishments no 
information was secured from a manager and 
those ‘not asked’ cases have been excluded 


Tabic 4.5 Issues negotiated with trades union/staff association at 
establishment level 



Managers Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

148* 

I6I 

108 

84 

Issues negotiated: 

V 

/o 

7o 

V 

/o 

7„ 

Capital investment 

7 

7 

8 

4 

Major changes in pro- 
duction methods 

62 

66 

46 

42 

Pay issues 

94 

93 

91 

91 

Physical working con 
ditions 

90 

86 

85 

81 

Hours of work 

81 

80 

76 

68 

Safety matters 

85 

84 

76 

85 

Disciplinary proce- 
dures 

89 

90 

87 

84 

Redundancy 

89 

85 

85 

81 

Welfare matters 

74 

77 

69 

75 

None of these 

1 

0 

2 

1 


♦ Interviewers were told to ask this question of the industrial rela- 
tions/Personnel Manager or the Establishment Manager. If 
neither of these were available then the information was to be 
sought from the Middle Manager (Production) but if he too, 
was unavailable or the company did not recognise any union 
or staff association the question was not asked at management 
level. 


from Table 4.5 (since they only occurred in the 
‘Managers’ column, their inclusion would have 
distorted comparisions with the other columns). 

An analysis of managers’ answers on the propor- 
tion of their workers who were unionised, by 
the range of bargaining, shows a tendency for 
that range to be greater in establishments where 
all manual workers belonged to a trades union 
(see Table 27D in Appendix D) 

Table 4.6 makes use of the answers given for 
company-wide negotiations on each issue com- 
pared with those relating to plant level negotia- 
tions, to show whether each issue is covered at 
some level within the sampled companies. The 
answers from the most senior employee repre- 
sentative level were taken as the source for estab- 
lishment data in order to maximise the number 
of companies included in the tabled 


Table 4.6 Issues negotiated at company-wide level or establishment 
level or both 


Base ( weighted) 

All companies giving informa- 
tion about negotiations at com- 
pany-wide level and at estab- 
lishment level (most senior 
employee rep.) 

140 

Issues negotiated at one or both 
levels : 

V 

Capital investment 

11 

Major changes in production 
methods 

86 

Pay issues 

99 

Physical working conditions 

97 

Hours of work 

99 

Safety matters 

93 

Disciplinary procedures 

99 

Redundancy 

96 

Welfare matters 

94 


' It can be seen from Table 4.5 (earlier in this chapter) that the 
answers on this topic given at managerial level were very much 
of the same order as those given by the most senior representative 
level. 
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With the exception of ‘capital investment’ it 
seems that the listed issues were negotiated at 
one of these two levels in the vast majority of 
companies. Even ‘major changes in production 
methods’, which was mentioned by somewhat 
over half the companies in relation to company- 
wide negotiations and about two-thirds in the 
establishments, reaches 86 per cent when both 
information sources are combined. 

Non negotiable issues The high level of mentions 
for most issues listed in Tables 4.3 and 4.5 is 
not surprising given their obvious direct connec- 
tion with the working lives of employees, and 
it is perhaps more important to concentrate on 
the issues which are not regarded as negotiable. 
So the representative director from each com- 
pany was asked an open ended question on 
whether there were any issues the company felt 
it inappropriate to negotiate about. Two thirds 
of the companies -said that there were issues over 
which they wished to retain their management 
prerogative and the issues are listed below in 
Table 4.7. The only commonly mentioned item 
not within the list in Table 4.3 is the discussion 
on new products and the future planning/stra- 
tegy of the company (which is something that 
worker directors would inevitably become in- 
volved in). Some of the other listed issues could 
represent a challenge to the position of 
managers, for example, salaries and appoint- 
ment/promotion of managers and directors — 5 
per cent and 7 per cent respectively. Pensions 
are sometimes dealt with on a group basis so 
that member companies could not negotiate 
separate provisions, which may explain the 5 per 
cent mention of that issue. 


In the sampled establishments only half the 
managers thought there were issues inappro- 
priate for negotiations and even less were of that 
opinion at the employee representative levels. 
Capital investment was again the most com- 
monly mentioned issue, particularly among the 
managerial levels, with new products/future 
planning coming a poor second. 

It would be more interesting to know whether 
there were issues over which the management 
were guarding their prerogative while stewards 
were seeking to negotiate. An attempt was made 
to investigate this at establishment level but the 
answers led the researchers to think that some 
stewards misunderstood the question. It appears 
that some of the issues mentioned may have 
been open to negotiation, but as the results of 
those negotiations had not led to an agreed 
settlement some stewards may not have regarded 
them as bona fide negotiations. (In particular, 
the references to pay and hours suggest this.) 
Yet, with this proviso, the answers do illuminate 
some areas of potential conflict (see Table 4.8) 
though the figures are too small to estimate their 
relative importance. 

Role of lay representatives in negotiations At 

company-wide level three in five firms usually 
conducted their negotiations with shop stewards 
, only and about half as many usually involved 
full time officials as well. Only 6 per cent usually 
dealt with full time officials alone and this sub 
group is too small for further investigation of 
the reasons. 

At establishment level companies were asked 
about the role of lay and paid officials in respect 


Table 4.7 Issues believed to be inappropriate for negotiation at company-wide/piant level 



Company-wide level 

Establishment level 



Directors 

Managers 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Bme (weighted)* 

168 

148 

161 

108 

84 

issues believed inappropriate for negotiations at 

company-wide/plant level: 

% 

X 


% 

X 

Capital investment 

41 

39 

22 

20 

18 

New products/future planning 

29 

14 

II 

11 

6 

Changes in production methods 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

Redundancy 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Pay matters 

5 

4 

7 

7 

4 

Salaries of managers/directors 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Appointment/promotion of managers 

7 

1 

2 

5 

6 

Working hours/holidays 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

Pensions 

5 

2 

3 

2 



Health and safety 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Everything/most things (not specified) 

1 

1 


2 

0 

Other answers 

19 

7 

11 

8 

10 

All claiming that some issues are inappropriate for 

negotiations 

65 

50 

42 

42 

31 

No inappropriate issues 

35 

50 

58 

58 

69 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those who did not answer the question plus 10 per cent of companies without recognised unions (see Table 4.5). 
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Table 4.8 Management prerogative and issues which the unions wish to negotiate in company establishments 



Managers 

Most 

Other 

Minority 



senior 

senior 

union 



employee 

employee 

rep. 



rep. 

rep. 


Base ( weighted) 

168 

161 

108 

84 

No issues which the management feel inappropriate for negotiation 

V 

/o 

44 

% 

58 

% 

58 

7o 

69 

No issue which management feel Inappropriate but unions wish to 
negotiate 

37 

27 

27 

18 

Issues which unions wish to negotiate but management think 
inappropriate* 

19 

15 

15 

13 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Issues* were: 





Pay 

1 

5 

7 

1 

Pensions 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Holidays 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Capital investment 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Disclosure of information 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Sick pay 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Hours 

— 

1 

0 

1 

Increased participation 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Other answers 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Not answered 

12 

1 

— 

— 


* Some informants mentioned more than one issue. 


of each negotiating issue, and the results show 
the predominant role of stewards. The figures 
from establishments show a remarkable degree 
of consistency with over 90 per cent at every 
level claiming that all issues were negotiated 
with the shop steward alone or together with 
the full time official. For nearly all issues it was 
reported that over 70 per cent of company estab- 
lishments usually negotiated with shop stewards 
only. However, there were two notable excep- 
tions, pay issues and redundancy matters. 
Although even with these issues over 50 per cent 
of the establishments usually dealt with shop 
stewards, around a third also dealt with the full 
time official. 

Comparing answers from directors at company- 
wide level and managers in the sampled com- 
pany establishments, it appears that stewards are 
involved in negotiations at one or both cff these 
levels in 98 per cent of the companies with recog- 
nised unions. 

Contact between stewards and full time union offi- 
cials Although the survey did not include full 
time union officials, informants at each of the 
employee representative levels were asked about 
the degree of contact they had maintained with 
these officials. Two questions were asked, one 
about whether the representative had been in 
contact with an official about a problem related 
to his own factory, and one about visits. 

Only one in ten of the most senior representa- 
tives had not had any contact with their union 
official in the previous 12 months (excluding 
purely social meetings) compared with one in 
five of the other senior employee representatives. 


Minority union representatives seem to have had 
the least support from officials with only 24 per 
cent having been in contact at least five times 
in the year compared with over 40 per cent of 
the most senior employee representatives (see 
Table 28D in Appendix D). 

The other measure of support from full time 
officials was based on how often one of them 
had visited the informant, and once again the 
‘most senior representatives’ emerge as the best 
supported group. Only one in ten informants at 
this level had not been visited in the past year 
and more than six in ten had had at least two 
visits. Table 4.9 shows that the other steward 
levels had enjoyed a good deal less support with 
about a third not receiving any visits over the 
previous 12 months. 


Table 4.9 Number of times lay officials visited by full time paid 
union officials during the past year 


Base ( weighted)* 

Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 

143 78 70 

No. of visits from full time 
official in past 1 2 months : 

7o 

% 

/o 

None 

II 

32 

32 

One 

23 

24 

30 

2-A 

36 

24 

28 

5 or more 

28 

17 

11 

Can’t recall 

1 

3 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those who have been union representatives for 
less than 12 months. 
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The results for companies interviewed at most 
senior employee representative level show that 
increased support from full time officials does 
not seem to be associated with an enhanced 
range of bargaining, though the figures say 
nothing about the relative levels of success in 
bargaining (see Table 29D in Appendix D). 
Moreover, it may be that officials concentrate 
on visiting the stewards in weak bargaining sit- 
uations who most need their help in increasing 
the range of bargaining. 


Joint consultation 

Joint consultative machinery ^ first became com- 
mon in Britain during the inter-war period as 
a means of encouraging discussion and co-oper- 
ation over matters which were generally thought 
to be outside the scope of collective bargain- 
ing. Such machinery has usually involved a 
formally constituted committee comprising 
representatives of management and employees, 
meeting as a discussion group rather than as a 
negotiating body. During the second world war 
this approach led to the formation of Joint Pro- 
duction Committees, which again were not in- 
tended as negotiating bodies but rather as a 
forum for all sides to contribute their views on 
how to increase productivity for the war effort. 
After the war, the government sought to encour- 
age the establishment of Joint Consultative 
Committees (JCCs) in every company but other 
influences were working in a contrary direction. 

The development of plant bargaining, with the 
growing influence of shop stewards, led to a 
gradual increase in the negotiated issues, and in 
some companies the JCCs were taken over by 
union representatives who gradually turned 
them into mainly negotiating meetings. In other 
companies JCCs fell into disrepute because stew- 
ards only brought issues to joint consultation 
when they could not obtain negotiating rights 
or when the matter in hand was relatively trivial. 
Managers sometimes found the formal consul- 
tation machinery too ponderous and inconclu- 
sive for anything but small issues. Thus, the 
JCCs often fell into disrepute on both sides. 

Yet in spite of these problems, some companies 
have been able to agree a useful range of topics 
for discussion through Joint consultation 
machinery and recent interest in JCCs as a 
medium for the extension of industrial democ- 
racy has given the whole concept a new lease 
of life. Some employers now see the JCC as the 
non bargaining body for participative discus- 
sion, for they believe worker participation to be 

' For a general discussion about joint consultation see, for ex- 
ample. H A Clegg (1976), The system of industrial relations in 
Britain. 3rd edition, Blackwell, Oxford. 


quite separate from negotiations^. Bargaining, 
they argue, ‘is the proper process for deciding 
the share of proceeds to be allocated to pay and 
other employment costs; participation is the 
means of enlisting employee co-operation in 
creating the proceeds to be shared’^. 

So in principle (if not always in practice) joint 
consultation is designed to deal with issues out- 
side the range of collective bargaining. Of course 
joint consultation could imply particular 
managers telephoning particular shop stewards 
to seek an off-the-cuff view on a particular prob- 
lem, but this survey has concentrated only on 
formal established machinery for consultation 
on committees'^. 

Companies were asked whether they had any 
formally constituted joint consultative com- 
mittees in the company which meet regularly to 
discuss matters of concern to either party. There 
was no insistence that this should be the sole 
purpose of such committees, nor that they 
should actually be called joint consultative com- 
mittees. Committees set up to deal with health 
and safety following the Health and Safety at 
Work Act were specifically excluded, but some 
other special purpose committees were not omit- 
ted (including one which only dealt with pen- 
sions). 

Joint consultation at company level Three 
I quarters of the companies had JCCs somewhere 
I in their organisation^ but only half had such 
committees at company-wide level. Among 
those with company-wide committees, only 54 
per cent had any trades union based JCCs so 
formal union involvement in joint consultation 
machinery at that level is clearly limited 
(although the employee representatives would 
probably be union members). Moreover, two in 
every five of these companies still retained the 
traditional distinction between white and blue 
collar workers in their JCCs, that is, they had 
two separate committees. 

Table 4.10 gives some indication of the range 
of discussion within JCCs and is based on a 
closed question asking if each of the listed topics 
■ were ever raised. Physical working conditions 
comes high on the list (91 per cent) though this 
may include some trivial issues of the type that 
gave JCCs a bad reputation. Likewise ‘welfare 
matters’, which tends to include items relating 

^ See Chapter 5. 

^CBI Statement reported in the Financial Times 20.2.76. 

■* This is not to imply that informal ad hoc methods of consultation 
are of no value, but by their very nature they are difficult for 
people to describe in a uniform way which could be recorded 
in a survey. 

5 This is probably an underestimate since some directors would 
not know about plant or department level committees in their 
company. 
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Table 4.10 Issues raised in joint consultative committees at 
company-wide level 


Answers from a director 
(industrial relations/personnel 
director where possible) 

All companies with 
company-wide JCCs 

Base ( weighted ) 

95 

Issues raised: 

X 

Physical working conditions 

91 

Hours of work 

74 

Major changes in production 
methods 

77 

Safety matters 

89 

Capital investment 

56 

Redundancy 

65 

Disciplinary procedures 

71 

Welfare matters 

94 

Company trading position 

87 

Not answered 

2 


to Staff canteens and the like' which can often 
cover very trivial issues. But the discussion of 
major changes in production methods (77 per 
cent) and capital investment (56 per cent) is a 
sign of some employee participation in issues 
normally excluded from the range of collective 
bargaining. (Indeed, those companies which dis- 
cuss investment in their JCC were more likely 
to have mentioned it as an issue which was 
inappropriate for negotiation.) The 89 per cent 
mentioning safety matters is partly due to the 
use of existing JCCs to meet the requirement 
for consultation on this subject by the Health 
and Safety at Work Act. 

An examination of the consultation issues 
together, to see how far particular matters are 
raised in common with other matters, shows a 
remarkable lack of associated issues. In other 
words, the chance that any one issue had been 
raised seems to be independent of the chance 
that any other particular issue had arisen, save 
only a propensity for both capital investment 
. and production methods to have been raised in 
\ the same JCC. 

The director asked about joint consultative com- 
mittees within each company was also asked 
about the way in which the committee(s) in his 
company normally functioned. Interviewers 
showed a card listing four possible responses: 

— management pass information to employees 
— management receive information from 
employees 

— management and employees discuss a 
matter before management decides 
— management and employees discuss a 
matter and come to a joint decision. 

Some directors pointed out that their JCC might 
function in different ways to deal with different 


' At the pilot stage of the survey it was discovered that the term 
‘welfare matters' was too vague, so the example of canteen/ 
recreational facilities was given to informants. 


topics, but when asked to generalise, 55 per cent 
said their committee was for joint discussion 
prior to management decision. Nineteen per cent 
felt that their JCC was normally used simply 
for exchange of information, which implies a 
rather limited interpretation of consultation, 
particularly for seven out of 19 per cent who 
mainly used the committee just to pass informa- 
tion to their employees. 

In some cases, directors mentioned that their 
joint consultative committee comprised the same 
members as their negotiating committee or even 
that one committee exercised both roles accord- 
ing to the topic under discussion. Hence, some 
of the 22 per cent of directors, who said that 
both sides of the JCC discussed matters and 
come to joint decisions, were alluding to these 
multi-function committees. However, there were 
undoubtedly some informants who thought that 
their company’s view of consultation did extend 
to some joint decision making, though the 
results of this question do represent only one 
director’s perception of what was happening in 
each company. 

Perhaps it is more interesting to see how the 
directors interviewed felt their joint consultative 
committees should function. Table 4.11 shows 
that more than half feel that joint consultation 
should involve joint discussion while retaining 
the management responsibility for decision mak- 
ing. But in comparision with their description 


/ 
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Table 4. 1 1 Directors’ views of wbat does happen and what should 
happen at company-wide JCCs 


All companies I j 

with company- j .' 

wide JCCs / 


Base ( weighted) 95 


Directors’ views of the way in which matters are 
dealt with in JCC: % 

Mangement pass information to employees 7 

Mangement receive information from 
employees 12 

Management and employees discuss a matter 
before management decides 55 

Management and employees discuss a matter 
and come to a joint decision 22 

Not answered/don’t know 3 


Total 


100 


Directors’ views of the way in which the com- 
pany-wide JCC should function: % 

Management pass information to employees 3 
Mangement receive information from 
employees -9 

Management and employees discuss a matter 
before management decides 54 

Management and employees discuss a matter 
and come to a joint decision 31 

Not answered/don’t know 3 


Total 100 


1 
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of current practice, almost half as many again 
would like to see some joint decision making 
within the consultative machinery. 

Joint consultation at establishment level In the 

company establishments, informants were asked 
about the existence of plant based joint consulta- 
tive committees, again ruling out those which 
only dealt with health and safety matters. The 
proportion of informants who thought they had 
such committees varied from 79 per cent at per- 
sonnel manager level to 61 per cent among the 
selected minority union stewards. Of course per- 
sonnel officers would be more likely to know 
just what consultative machinery existed in their 
establishments but they might be inclined to in- 
clude marginal committees which barely mea- 
sured up to any real defintion of consultation. 
Equally, minority union stewards may have 
restricted their answers to JCCs covering their 
own reference group within their establishments. 
In any case all of these answers could have in- 
cluded JCCs which covered only a small minor- 
ity of the employees, for example, a spray shop 
consultative committee, or JCCs which only 
covered a very narrow area, for example the 
works canteen consultative committee. 

To avoid minority group JCCs, interviewers 
went on to ask about committees which covered 
all the manual and/or non manual employees 
in the plant. At least two in five of the inform- 
ants at nearly all levels reported such establish- 
ment-wide JCCs with around half of the person- 
nel managers giving this answer. About one in 
five others reported JCCs covering all manual 
workers. And in the vast majority of establish- 
ments (well over 90 per cent) where there were 
one or more joint consultative committees, one 
committee covered all employees or at least all 
manual workers (see Table 30D in Appendix D). 

When those with establishment-wide JCCs were 
asked whether all or some of the employee repre- 
sentatives were chosen through the trades union 
or staff association, around half of the inform- 
ants at each level thought that they were. But 
when asked whether they were members of the 
JCC with the widest coverage in their establish- 
ment, most of those at convenor level and more 
than half of the other employee representative 
levels claimed to be members. So by one means 
or another, leading trades union lay officials 
seem to be members of these JCCs. 

Although it is sometimes suggested that JCCs 
in many companies have died in all but name 
and only meet when specific issues are raised, 
80 to 90 per cent of informants at all levels 
reporting JCCs in this survey reported that their 
JCC met at regular intervals. 


When asked about how the establishment-based 
JCCs worked, around one in five at nearly all 
levels saw them as opportunities for exchange 
of information between management and 
employees. At most senior employee represent- 
ative and minority union representative levels 
the most common answer referred to joint deci- 
sion making (and negotiating) but at all other 
levels joint discussion was the most common 
perception of the JCC (Table 4.12). 

The same informants were asked how they 
thought JCCs ought to function at establish- 
ments and again the most common answer from 
the managerial levels was in terms of joint dis- 
cussion prior to a management decision, 
accounting for at least half of the answers 
(except at personnel manager level). However, 
the great majority of sampled stewards (over 70 
per cent) and foremen hoped to see some joint 
decision making (see Table 4.12). 

Comparisons between company-wide and estab- 
lishment-based machinery To investigate the 
extent to which lack of joint consultation 
machinery at company-wide level was ‘compen- 
sated for’ by JCCs at plant level, comparisons 
were made between these two levels in the sam- 
pled companies. 

Taking first the question on the existence of 
JCCs, the results show that the companies with 
any consultative committee covering the whole 
company were more likely than others to have 
JCCs at establishment level as well. Comparing 
the director’s answers with those of the indus- 
trial relations/personnel manager (chosen as the 
person most likely to know) one finds only 5 
per cent of companies in which there was a com- 
pany-wide JCC without none covering the estab- 
lishment. 

A similar comparison was made of the extent 
to which both manual and non-manual workers 
were represented on these JCCs at company- 
wide and plant level. But in this case the indus- 
trial relations/personnel manager answers 
showed the situation company-wide to be inde- 
pendent of the situation in the company estab- 
lishments. 

Comparison between the subjects discussed at 
JCCs at company level and plant level shows 
that the majority of companies with committees 
allowed almost every discussion topic on the 
questionnaire list to be discussed at one of the 
two levels. According to the selected industrial 
relations/personnel managers, only hours of 
work and redundancy fell appreciably short of 
being discussed in nearly all companies with 
consultation machinery. The sampled convenors 
also thought that capital investment and discip- 
linary matters fell well short of being discussed 
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Table 4.12 Informants’ views on what does happen and what should happen at their establishment level JCCs. 


Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

(production) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 

Base ( weighted) 55 

70 

119 

86 

109 

100 

66 

50 

Way in which most issues are dealt with at 
plant/factory level JCC: % 

% 

X 

X, 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

Management pass information to 
employees 5 

1 1 

8 

10 

14 

13 

16 

16 

Management receive information from 
employees 12 

9 

11 

9 

12 

12 

8 

5 

Management and employees discuss a 
matter before management decides 52 

48 

53 

53 

44 

30 

41 

32 

Management and employees discuss a mat- 
ter and come to a joint decision 28 

30 

27 

23 

23 

42 

32 

44 

Not answered/don’t know 2 

1 

0 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

What should happen at plant/factory level 
JCC: % 

% 

% 


% 

X 

% 

% 

Management pass information to 
employees 3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

Management receive information from 
employees 7 

4 

5 

4 

2 

8 

__ 

5 

Management and employees discuss a mat- 
ter before management decides 59 

45 

49 

61 

40 

17 

21 

25 

Management and employees discuss a mat- 
ter and come to a Joint decision 30 

49 

43 

33 

54 

74 

76 

71 

Not answered/don't know 1 

— 

0 

0 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


at one JCC in every company, but otherwise 
confirmed the picture given by personnel 
managers (see Table 31 D in Appendix D). 

Answers on how JCCs dealt with most issues 
at company-wide level were compared with 
those given by the sampled industrial relations/ 
personnel managers at establishment level. In 
both cases results show that over two thirds of 
the companies with consultation machinery had 
a JCC in which management and employees dis- 
cuss a matter before management decides, at 
company or plant or both levels. According to 
the sampled directors and industrial relations/ 
personnel managers, two in five companies with 
JCCs had some joint decision making in a com- 
mittee at company-wide or establishment level, 
while among sampled convenors this proportion 
rose to nearly three in five (see Tables 32D/33D 
in Appendix D). 

Consultation and bargaining Although in princi- 
ple joint consultation was developed as a means 
of promoting dialogue on issues outside the 
range of bargaining, current practice does not 
seem to distinguish the two approaches so 
clearly. Negotiators sometimes try one approach 
when the other has already been tried and failed, 
or might introduce an issue into both arenas to 
increase the likelihood of a settlement. So for 
those companies with company-wide JCCs, a 
comparison was made between issues raised in 


joint consultation and those open to negiotia- 
tion. Yet the results must be interpreted cau- 
tiously since half the sample did not have JCCs 
at company level and may have offered consul- 
tation or some alternative approach, for exam- 
ple, works councils, at other levels. 

Perhaps it is more interesting to know which 
issues were raised in the JCC but did not fall 
within the range of bargaining. Once again there 
is the possibility that issues not negotiated at 
company level may be bargained for at a differ- 
ent level, but there is no reason to suppose that 
this caveat applies particularly to the three pre- 
dominant issues in Table 4.13 below. 

In relation to ‘welfare matters’ it might be 
argued that joint consultation is often quite 
acceptable to both parties, and management 
would do their best within available resources 
to accommodate employee wishes. But the other 
two dominant issues are less likely to be 
explained in this way. It has already been shown 
' that capital investment and, to a lesser extent, 
changes in production methods are issues over 
which management prefer to retain their prero- 
gative. By conceding joint consultation on these 
subjects rather than collective bargaining, that 
prerogative is maintained. 

Given that the results have shown that some 
JCCs go beyond the ‘joint discussion prior to 
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Table 4.13 Issues covered in JCCs at company-wide level but not negotiated. 


Answers from a responsible director (the industrial 
relations/personnel director where possible) 

All companies with 
company-wide collective 
bargaining and company-wide 
JCCs 

Those companies with company-wide collective 
bargaining and company-wide JCCs in which 
management and employees discuss a matter before 
management makes a decision 

Base (weighted) 

82 

45 

Issues which are raised in company-wide JCCs but 

not negotiated on a company-wide basis: 

V 

/o 

7o 

Capital investment 

52 

60 

Major changes in production methods 

26 

27 

Physical working conditions 

10 

13 

Hours of work 

4 

11 

Safety matters 

9 

11 

Disciplinary matters 

5 

4 

Redundancy 

2 

2 

Welfare matters 

20 

20 


a management decision’ approach which is nor- 
mally associated with joint consultation, the 
data were recalculated to exclude all JCCs which 
deviated from this model. However, the exercise 
made no material difference to the results. 

When the equivalent data for companies at plant 
level is examined, the same picture emerges. 
Both at industrial relations/personnel manager 
and convenor levels (the two levels most likely 
to know), welfare matters, capital investment 
and major changes in production methods are 
again the most common issues to be raised in 
JCCs but excluded from the range of bargaining, 
though among the sampled convenors these 
issues do not stand out so dramatically (Table 
4.14). 

Table 4.14 Issues covered in JCCs at plant level but not negotiated 


Company establishments with col- 
lective bargaining and JCCs at 
plant level 


Base ( weighted) 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

41 

84 

Issues which are raised in the 


plant level JCC but not nego- 


tiated at plant level: 

y 

O ' 

Capital investment 

51 

22 

Production methods 

22 

14 

Working conditions 

10 

7 

Hours 

2 

10 

Safety 

10 

7 

Discipline 

2 

5 

Redundancy 

5 

5 

Welfare matters 

27 

15 


Other forms of communication 

How management learn of employee views All 

sampled directors were asked what was the main 
method by which the board learned the views 
of company employees, but many informants 
felt unable to restrict themselves to a single 


method. Table 4.15 shows that, at each director 
j level, at least half of the company boards most 
Icommonly mentioned formal meetings between 
Management and employee representatives, in- 
cluding works councils and JCCs. Some direc- 
tors simply referred to the shop stewards 
without mention of formal meetings, particu- 
larly industrial relations/personnel directors 
with whom one might expect more informal 
communications. Indeed there was a tendency 
for smaller firms to mention informal 
communications of this type more often than 
large companies. However, it is quite likely that 
some informants giving this answer had both 
formal and informal meetings in mind so there 
may be grounds for considering these two 
answers together. Since the two answers were 
coded in a mutually exclusive way, they can be 
added together and this shows that more than 
three in five company boards regarded trades 
union machinery as a main method of communi- 
cation. And mention of unions in general was 
more common among larger companies. 

Yet Table 4.15 also shows that boards rely 
heavily on indirect information through the 


Table 4.15 Main methods by which the board learns the views of 
company employees 



Managing Industrial 

Finance 


director 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

director 

Base ( weighted ) 

173 

93 

106 

How board learns employee 
views:* 

V 

% 

y 

Formal meeting with employee 
representatives 
Via trades union/stewards 

50 

55 

57 

(no mention of formal meet- 
ings) 

13 

21 

16 

Via management chain/person- 
nel department 
Personal contact with 

43 

40 

49 

employees 

35 

38 

30 

Other answers 

5 

2 

4 


* Some informants mentioned more than one method. 
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management chain. At all director levels, two 
in five boards mentioned such sources as the 
company personnel department, supervisors’ 
reports and ‘grapevine’ or hearsay information. 
Perhaps more interesting still, 30 per cent or 
more of each director group said that they relied 
on personal contacts with employees. Such 
answers as ‘face to face situations’, ‘walking 
round and chatting to people’ and ‘if anyone’s 
got anything to say they come and say it’ were 
coded into this group of answers. Thus, there 
is still a strong informal element in the boards’ 
information sources. 

In company establishments similar questions on 
communications were asked in the more re- 
stricted context of the ‘main’ method by which 
top managers in these establishments learn the 
views of their employees. Again, though not to 
the same extent as directors, some informants 
found it difficult to give just one main method. 

Each of the sampled steward levels were more 
inclined to mention the role of stewards than 
were the management levels, while the latter 
more commonly stressed the role of the manage- 
ment chain or personal contacts (see Table 35D 
in Appendix D). 

Access to management for employee repre- 
sentatives Where the access of employee 
representatives to top managers is restricted and 
institutionalised it will tend to restrict the flow 
of information between the two levels. At each 
of the three representative levels informants 
were asked whether they could contact the most 
senior manager of their establishment, and at 
least five in six of each group claimed that they 
could (see Table 4.16). Companies were as likely 
to grant access to senior management at ‘other 
senior steward’ level (mainly white collar repre- 
sentatives) as at ‘most senior steward’ level — 
over a third in both cases. But where formal 
direct access was not allowed, the sampled con- 
venors and minority union stewards (both 
mainly blue collar representatives) were much 
more likely to have an unofficial arrangement 
for direct contact with senior management. 


Table 4.16 Employee representative access to senior management 



Most 

Other 

Minority 


senior 

senior 

union 


employee employee rep. 


rep. 

rep. 


Base (weighted) 

161 

108 

84 

Access to senior manager in 
establishment: 

the 

V 

% 

°/ 

No access 

10 

16 

11 

Direct access (formal) 

35 

36 

29 

Direct access (unofficial) 

33 

19 

32 

Through lower management 

22 

29 

29 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Recent industrial relations in the sampled com- 
panies In each company a senior director was 
asked about the general state of industrial rela- 
tions in his company. Since national industry- 
wide strikes are not usually related to the situa- 
tion in any one company, the directors were 
asked: ‘Apart from national strikes, how often 

have strikes occurred in in the past 

12 months?’ Informants were offered the range 
of answer categories shown in Table 2.7 to 
ensure that their responses could be added 
together with a common dimension. 


Table 4.17 Strikes in sampled companies in past 12 months* 


Base ( weighted) 

All sampled companies 
189 

Strikes in company: 

(> 

Frequently 

0 

Seldom 

10 

Once only 

14 

Not at all 

71 

Don’t know/not answered 

4 

Total 

100 


* excluding national strikes 


However, it seems likely that few companies 
would want to think or admit that they fre- 
quently suffered stoppages, and there might be 
a bias in favour of the ‘seldom’ category. Almost 
one in four companies had faced at least one 
strike in the 12 months prior to fieldwork’, the 
proportion increasing with size of company so 
there was a substantial minority for whom in- 
dustrial relations occasionally reached crisis 
point (though some of these strikes may have 
been of a very minor nature). 

Interviewers went on to ask specifically about 
other forms of industrial pressure and some 48 
per cent of companies reported one of the four 
1 forms checked in the survey. Overtime bans had 
affected over a third of the companies in the 
past year and were the most common form of 
industrial action. Threats of strike action had 
been encountered by 23 per cent of directors 
while ‘go slow’ action or ‘working to rule’ situa- 
tions had arisen in a quarter of the companies. 




Finally another form of industrial action was ; 
identified, far less defined than the categories 
already mentioned, which may be summed up ; 
as general awkwardness in relations with man- 
agement. Again, approximately one in four com- iJ 
panics had experienced these ‘periods of non co- i 
operation’. ! , 


At establishment level questions on the recent 
industrial relations history were put to the indus- 
trial relations/personnel manager or, if this were 
not possible, to another responsible manager. 

' The period covered by the survey was relatively strike free com- 
pared with previous years in the recent past. On the other hand 
this survey excluded small companies and the service industries, 
which may have enhanced the proportion with strike experience. 


. i 

4 


i 
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One in five of the sampled establishments had 
experienced some form of strike in the past year 
and just over half had experienced other forms 
of industrial action. Twenty seven per cent had 
been threatened with strikes; 30 per cent had 
suffered overtime bans, 20 per cent go-slow 
action and 31 per cent had experienced periods 
of non co-operation. 

Summary 

This chapter has concentrated on the three most 
common media for the extension of employee 
participation: information disclosure, Joint con- 
sultation machinery and collective bargaining. 
About one in eight companies had a formal 
policy covering which information should be 
made available to their employees. When asked 
how satisfied they were with the amount of in- 
formation made available, the majority at each 
level were at least fairly satisfied, but at con- 
venor level more than one in five were not at 
all satisfied. 

According to industrial relations/personnel 
directors, half of the sampled companies with 
trades unions passed information to stewards on 
a confidential basis for use in negotiations. In 
the sampled company establishments between a 
quarter and one third of those at managerial 
levels who claimed to know reported a similar 
practice and half of the convenors mentioned 
such information. 

Just over half of the sampled companies had 
joint consultative committees at company-wide 
level and two in five of those companies main- 
tained the traditional distinction between white 
and blue collar workers, with two separate com- 
mittees. When asked about the way in which 
their JCC functioned, some directors pointed 
out that this was often determined by the subject 
under discussion; but when asked to generalise 
most of them said their committee was for joint 
diseussion prior to management decisions or for 
exchange of information. 

The remainder mentioned joint decision making, 
though some of these were referring to multi- 
purpose committees. In comparison with their 
description of current practice, almost half as 
many again would like to see some joint decision 
making within the consultative machinery. 

In the sampled establishments two in five com- 
panies had a JCC covering all employees. Only 
half of these committees were union based but 
in most establishments the convenor was a 
member of the JCC. 

The sampled managerial levels tended to see cur- 
rent practice and the ideal situation in terms of 
joint discussion leaving decisions to manage- 
ment, while the sampled stewards were inclined 


to see both, but particularly the ideal, as a mat- 
ter of joint decision making (and collective bar- 
gaining). 

Those companies with JCCs at company level 
were more likely than others to have JCCs in 
their sampled establishments as well. 

To gain comparable results on the range of bar- 
gaining, companies were asked about negotia- 
tions in terms of a list of specific issues. The 
range of these negotiated issues at company- 
wide level and within the sampled establish- 
ments were broadly similar, and a comparison 
of whether any given topic was covered at one 
of the two levels showed that only capital invest- 
ment was rarely covered at either level. When 
asked whether any issues were not negotiable, 
the most common answers related to capital in- 
vestment and, to a lesser extent, new product 
planning at both company and establishment 
level. 

Comparison of the issues open to joint consul- 
tation, but not covered by collective bargaining, 
show a relatively high mention of capital invest- 
ment, suggesting that management may some- 
times offer the limited concession of consul- 
tation when they are not willing to sacrifice their 
prerogative to collective bargaining. Otherwise, 
with the exception of pay issues, the issues 
covered in JCCs tend to overlap with those 
covered by negotiating machinery. The role of 
stewards in all these negotiations was clear, with 
98 per cent of unionised companies negotiating 
at least some issues with these lay officials. 

When asked how the board learned the views 
of company employees, more than three in five 
companies mentioned the trades union 
machinery. But the results also show consider- 
able reliance on indirect information fed up the 
management chain and supervisors’ reports sup- 
plemented by the ‘grapevine’. In the company 
establishments a similar picture emerged with 
the sampled managers and stewards each show- 
ing a propensity to stress their own function in 
communications. At each of the three steward 
levels informants were asked whether they could 
contact the most senior manager in their factory, 
and at least five in six at each level claimed that 
they could. Convenors seem to have had most 
contact with full time paid officials of their 
union whilst minority union stewards had least 
contact and support. 

Over 70 per cent of the companies had not suf- 
fered any strikes in the 12 months prior to field- 
work though almost half had faced some form 
of industrial action like threats to strike (men- 
tioned by 23 per cent), overtime bans (36 per 
cent), go-slow action (25 per cent) or non co- 
operation (27 per cent). 
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5 Views and perceptions of industrial relations, decision mak- 


ing and the level of participation 


This chapter reviews informant attitudes to industrial relations and goes on to report opinions on partici- 
pation. Informant understanding of current decision making is covered with special reference to the role 
of the board. 


Attitudes to industrial relations 

All informants were asked to give their opinion 
of industrial relations in the company /establish- 
ment on a three point scale. Over half of the 
companies at each of the selected managerial 
levels felt that industrial relations were very 
good (see Table 38D in Appendix D). Among 
industrial relations/personnel directors and 
managing directors there was also a majority 
answering ‘very good’ though finance directors 
were evenly divided between ‘very good’ and 
‘fairly good’. The ‘not very good’ option was 
chosen by only a very small minority of these 
roles but among the employee representatives, 
at each level one in eight had a low opinion of 
industrial relations in their plant. At these shop 
steward levels, the majority could only say that 
relations were fairly good and it is tempting to 
ascribe such a result simply to differing percep- 
tions likely at different levels within companies. 

Concepts of industrial relations Some industrial 
relations specialists have suggested that most 
views on management/employee relations fit one 
of two basic models. The first one may be char- 
acterised as the consensus model which holds 
that although management and employees may 
have occasional misunderstandings it is in the 
best interest of both to co-operate in promoting 
the common good. The other view can be 


referred to as the conflict model, which main- 
tains that although there must be some co-oper- 
ation, the interests of the two sides are basically 
different. Table 5.1 shows that although there 
is no black and white division between com- 
panies at the managerial levels and employee 
representative levels, the former are very much 
more likely to favour the consensus model. At 
managing director level more than four out of 
five companies saw industrial relations in con- 
sensus terms, while at the steward levels 
opinions were more or less equally divided 
between the two views. Moreover, with the 
exception of the sampled production managers, 
those who thought the conflict model appro- 
priate were more likely to see industrial relations 
in the plant as only ‘fairly good’, (see Table 5.2). 

The meaning of worker participation 

In effect the present study is centred around atti- 
tudes to worker participation but that very term 
is open to numerous interpretations. Clearly, it 
would be useful to know just what informants 
understood by the term (insofar as this could 
affect their opinions on the subject) but the pilot 
stage showed that a simple open question pro- 
duced answers at so many different levels of 
abstraction that the results were uncodeable. 
Thus the researcher either has to give up the 
attempt or adopt a compromise — and in this 


Table 5.1 Industrial relations ethos 


Director Managers in establishment Employee representatives 


Managing Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial Middle Middle 

Foreman Most 

Other 

Minority 

director relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ manager manager 

senior 

senior 

union 

personnel 



personnel (production) (white 

rep. 

rep. 

rep. 

director 



manager collar) 





Base f weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Management and 
workers’ interests are: 

"o 


% 

o 


0 

y 

/i\ 

7o 

"o 

% 

■ X 

The same 

86 

72 

80 

70 

64 

62 

61 

55 

51 

53 

44 

Different 
Don't know/not 

13 

26 

19 

30 

36 

36 

38 

45 

48 

46 

55 

answered 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 5.2(i) Opinion of industrial relations in sampled companies by informants’ personal model of industrial relations 


Conceptual model of industrial relations: 

Managing director 

Industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

Finance director 

Consensus 

Conflict 

Consensus 

Conflict 

Consensus 

Conflict 

Base ( weighted) 

148 

22 * 

66 

25* 

85 

21* 

Industrial relations in company thought: 




<> 

% 

O , 
o 

Very good 

55 

51 

67 

48 

50 

30 

Fairly good 

38 

49 

32 

52 

45 

61 

Not very good 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

5 

Don’t know/not answered 

2 


1 

— 

3 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

♦ Percentages on this small base should be 

interpreted with caution 







Table 5.2(H) Opinion of industrial relations 

in sampled establishments by informants’ personal model of industrial relations 



Conceptual model of 
industrial relations: 

Eslab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 


Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 


sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

sensus 

flict 

Base (weighted) 

55 

23* 

58 

33* 

106 

61 

76 

48* 

97 

80 

77 

73 

55 

47* 

36* 

45* 

Industrial relations in 

establishment thought: 





<> 




n 





U 

(1 

% 

Very good 

62 

53 

56 

46 

47 

55 

57 

47 

46 

33 

47 

21 

36 

16 

28 

22 

Fairly good 

29 

41 

40 

52 

44 

37 

32 

42 

42 

49 

39 

60 

56 

59 

63 

60 

Not very good 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

13 

9 

15 

7 

23 

6 

15 

Don't know/not answered 

4 

4 

2 

0 

6 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Percentages on this small base should be interpreted with caution. 


project a compromise has been tried. From some 
of the answers obtained at the pilot stage/ and 
with the advice of industrial relations research 
specialists in the Department of Employment, 
a list was produced to represent the range of 
views on worker participation in terms of the 
relative roles of the two groups, management 
and workers, in decision making. Informants 
were invited to choose the item on the list which 
best represented their view of what worker par- 
ticipation meant to people in general. The list 
did include the option ‘none of these’ but it is 
still inevitable that some informants will feel 
constrained to choose one of the positive options 
given. In this way one is effectively limiting the 
range of answers given and this should be borne 
in mind when examfning the results. The list 
shown in Table 5.3 opposite was offered to in- 
formants printed on a card (see Appendix C for 
specimen). Answers A and B were meant to 
represent very cautious views, C was to convey 
the joint consultation approach, while D 
approximated to employees joining in the deci- 
sion making process'. Answer E was included 
to cover what might be seen alternatively as a 
situation without management or with manage- 
ment abdication. But within this range of 

‘ Informants who wanted to refer to collective bargaining generally 
used answer D -joint decision making. 


answers there is an important threshold between 
options A-C, which all firmly retain the manage- 
ment prerogative to make unilateral decisions, 
and option D which allows employees to join 
in the decision making process. 

In general, informants opted for a single answer 
though some found that they wanted to select 
C and D to represent different circumstances. 
The question was designed to find out what in- 
formants believed to be the generally held view 
of participation. The question was avoided by 
1 per cent who said that they could not answer 
for other people, but the remainder are included 
in the table. 

At all levels the most common perception of the 
generally held view of worker participation was 
joint decision making, chosen by at least half 
of most groups. Joint discussion was the second 
most common choice, at all levels, while man- 
agement decision making which just ‘took 
account’ of employee views came third. It might 
be argued that the last two choices can be very 
similar at the margin of their definition, but even 
when their scores are added together they still 
rank second compared with ‘joint decision mak- 
ing’. 
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Table 5.3 Informant’s view of what people mean by the term ‘worker participation’ 


Ta 


Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 




Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 




director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 





personnel 



personnel (production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 





director 



manager 

collar 







Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 


Bu 

What people in general 
mean by ‘worker 
participation’: 

O 




% 

V 

/o 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Ini 

of 

CO 

pe 

A Management alone 













makes the decisions 













I] 

but keeps workers 
informed 

2 

0 

1 

5 

4 

2 

2 

6 

8 

9 

1 1 


ii 

B Management makes 













the decisions but 
takes account of 
workers’ views 

14 

8 

8 

5 

7 

11 

1 

19 

16 

11 

14 


ii 

C Joint discussion and 














then management 













k 

makes the decisions 

26 

32 

26 

17 

21 

27 

21 

26 

16 

26 

23 



D Joint decision 













Tc 

making between 
management and 
workers 

50 

53 

59 

67 

62 

55 

63 

45 

55 

54 

47 



E Workers alone 













pt 

make the decisions 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 


th 

F None of these 
Not answered/don’t 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

4 


cli 

know 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

— 

1 


PE 














ce 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


th 














gi 

However, when company views were sought on 


manager and middle manager 

(white 

collar) 

V- 

ti( 

what participation should involve, there was 


level. The 

selected 

personnel managers were 


se 

some movement (see Table 5.4) 

Among each 


equally split, but at all other levels the majority 


in 

of the director roles the modal 

group 

Decame 


felt that participation should involve joint deci- 

ft 

or 

joint discussion. 

as it 

did at 

establishment 


sion making. Many of the selected stewards in 
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1 Table 5.4 Informant’s view on what worker participation should involve 








m 

ar 















Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 

1 

in 


Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


de 

1 director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 


ha 



personnel 



personnel (production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 


lei 



director 



manager 

collar) 





' 

jo 

de 

Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

9! 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 
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What 'worker 
participation’ should 













ca 

vi( 

mean: 

X 

O 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

% 

Xo 

X 

% 


A Management alone 













su 

makes the decisions 













m, 

but keeps workers 
informed 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

6 

5 

0 

1 

3 


m 

B Management makes 













ce 

the decisions but 
takes account of 
workers’ views 

25 

17 

17 

20 

6 

22 

14 

16 

4 

6 

7 


pa 

it 

C Joint discussion and 













CO 

then management 
makes the decisions 

51 

55 

56 

51 

42 

36 

56 

31 

13 

19 

16 


vi( 

wl 

D Joint decision 













making between 












V 

th 

management and 
workers 

13 

21 

19 

25 

50 

38 

23 

46 

77 

70 

71 

: 


E Workers alone 













01 

make the decisions 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

4 

5 

2 

; 

F None of these 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

— 

1 

2 

0 

0 


rti( 

Not answered/don’t 













' 0 

know 

1 

-- 

1 

0 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

1 


P: 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


tf 

ir 
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Table 5.5 Informant opinion of what worker participation should involve compared with perception of the general view 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 


Managing Industrial 
director relations/ 
personnel 
director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Informants’ ideal form 
of worker participation 
compared with 
perception of general 
view: 



0 



7„ 

% 

% 

V 

% 

V 

Informants’ ideal is 
more radical 

8 

10 

11 

9 

18 

19 

10 

30 

35 

36 

43 

Informants’ ideal is 
more traditional 

44 

46 

56 

48 

28 

41 

51 

28 

9 

9 

9 

Informants’ ideal same 
as his perception of 
general view 

35 

38 

26 

39 

50 

37 

34 

40 

52 

52 

39 

Not answered/don’t 
know 

13 

4 

7 

5 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


particular opted for this choice even when they 
thought people in general were less radically in- 
clined. This shows up more clearly in direct com- 
parison of informants’ own views with their per- 
ceptions of what people in general thought. At 
the three director levels the majority of those 
giving the same answer to both questions men- 
tioned Joint discussion in both cases. Yet in the 
selected establishments the majority of those giv- 
ing the same answer on both occasions agreed 
on joint decision making. 

Within each of the managerial levels, the com- 
monest response among those giving different 
answers to the two questions was that people 
in general viewed worker participation as joint 
decision making but they believed it should be 
based on joint discussion. However, the equiva- 
lent group among the steward levels mentioned 
joint discussion as the general view but joint 
decision making as their own ideal (see Table 
39D in Appendix D). If one considers the answer 
categories as points on a traditional-radical 
views continuum, then these findings can be 
summarised by a comparison of whether infor- 
mants’ own views of the ideal situation were 
more traditional or more radical than their per- 
ception of how people in general think of partici- 
pation'. Table 5.5 makes this comparison, and 
it seems that at the sampled managerial levels 
companies may be more traditional in their 
views than they believe the general public to be, 
whereas at the employee representative levels 
they think themselves more radical. 

Of course these measures are not objective state- 
ments of the true relative positions of the 

' Of course this only relates to their attitudes to worker partici- 
pation which may be no guide to how they act in relation to 
this subject or what they might feel about industrial relations 
in general. 


selected informants, but they do suggest some- 
thing about perceptions which may affect 
answers to the more specific questions on deci- 
sion making. 

'Views of decision making at company level In 

each company the sampled directors were asked 
about their perception of current decision mak- 
ing at company level. However, it was felt that 
a single generalised reply would not be very 
meaningful or realistic for informants, so each 
was asked to consider a list of issues to cover 
a range of matters commonly raised in industrial 
relations, with special reference to issues which 
might become even more important in the con- 
text of increasing participation. In fact, they 
were the same issues referred to in the questions 
on the range of bargaining, namely: 
capital investment 

major changes in production methods 
pay issues 

physical working conditions 
hours of work 
safety matters 
disciplinary procedures 
redundancy 
welfare matters 

The list had been prepared after careful study 
of the pilot survey material and in consultation 
with experienced staff in the Department of 
Employment Research and Planning Division, 
yet it did present some problems. 

Some informants wanted to add together issues 
which were raised separately, but one could 
reasonably take the answer relating to an aggre- 
gation as an answer applicable to its constituent 
parts. However, there were other informants 
who wished to give different answers for differ- 
ent aspects of the same issue. Perhaps this some- 
times reflected the lack of any consistent 
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approach to decision making situations, where 
expediency was the guiding principle, while in 
other cases informants said that the stated issue 
was dealt with separately for different aspects. 
Interviewers would have asked such respondents 
to generalise, but when this did not seem feasible 
to informants, two or more answers in respect 
of the same issue had to be accepted. Such cases 
amounted to 6 per cent of directors interviewed 
and, since the ambiguity of their answers would 
make the overall results difficult to interpret, 
they were excluded from the analysis. In some 
cases a given issue, for example redundancy, had 
never arisen and directors felt unable to say how 
decisions would be made. 


Informants were asked to give their answers in 
terms of the same participation scale as was used 
to obtain their views on worker participation, 
but this time the scale contained an extra 
answer; that the issue was not dealt with at 
company level. 


Comparing the director groups is difficult since 
most of the individual differences in the figures 
are too small to serve as evidence of real differ- 
ences, and one cannot be sure of the overall 
trends which do appear to arise (see Tables 
5. 6-5. 8). Although all director groups inclined 
towards the first three answer categories, which 
represent the retention of the management prer- 
ogative approach in current decision making, 
finance directors seemed the most inclined to 
give such answers for the majority of issues, 
while managing directors were more inclined 
than others to mention joint decision making. 
Again, when asked how decisions should be 
made, the sampled finance directors seemed 
more inclined to opt for approaches which retain 
the management prerogative than their fellow 
directors. 

Certainly these trends are anything but clear and 
dramatic, and it is perhaps more important to 
concentrate on the relative similarity of view 
between companies at these director levels. 


Table 5.6 Perception of actual decision making and opinion on ideal decision making approach (companies at managing director level) 


Companies at 

Capital 

Major 

Pay 


Physical 

Hours 


Safety 


Disci- 

Redundancy 

Welfare 

managing 

investment 

changes in 



working 

of 


matters 

plinary 



matters 

director 



production 



conditions 

work 




procedures 




level 



methods 












Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Base ( weighted ) * 

I6U 

m 

J60 173 

160 

173 

160 173 

160 

173 

160 

173 

160 173 

160 

173 

160 173 

Way in which 
decisions are tak- 
en/ideally should 
be taken: 

% 

V„ 

% % 

X 

X 

% X 

X, 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

% % 

Management 











alone makes 
the decisions 
but keeps 
workers in- 
formed 

45 

25 

12 5 

3 

2 

2 1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

9 6 

12 

1 

4 1 

Management 















makes the 
decisions but 
takes account 
of workers' 















views 

33 

38 

45 30 

21 

14 

21 8 

15 

11 

9 

5 

20 16 

19 

16 

13 5 

Joint discussion 














and then 















management 
makes the 















decisions 
Joint decision 

13 

28 

32 46 

31 

40 

38 41 

33 

35 

34 

30 

38 39 

41 

48 

43 37 

making be- 
tween manage- 
ment and 















workers 
Workers alone 

— 

6 

6 18 

36 

42 

35 49 

36 

46 

53 

63 

30 37 

18 

26 

40 55 

make the deci- 
sions 

Matter not 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 

1 

- 

— 

0 

- 

- 

1 1 

decided in 















company 
None of these/ 

6 

2 

1 — 

5 

1 

- 

5 

2 

1 

— 

2 — 

— 

— 

— — 

matter never 















arisen 

3 

1 

3 1 

3 

2 

2 1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 2 

10 

3 

1 1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 100 




I 


I 


I 




Some informants gave more than one answer when asked about how decisions were currently made, and these informants were excluded 
from the table. 
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Capital investment represents a traditional 
management prerogative and, in spite of grow- 
ing union interest in the subject, four out of five 
companies at each of the director levels 
described their current practice as ‘management 
alone decides’ or ‘management makes the 
decision, but takes account of workers’ views’ 
(see Tables 5. 6-5. 8). One in three industrial 
relations/personnel directors and finance 
directors were willing to consider joint 
discussion as the ideal situation, but practically 
none mentioned joint decision making. 

Although it is sometimes suggested that major 
changes in production methods in British in- 
dustry tend to be negotiated, the survey shows 
that over half of each director group went no 
further than ‘management takes account of 
workers’ views’ in their description of current 
practice. The modal preference in the ideal situa- 
tion was for joint discussion, mentioned by 
almost half of each director group, with less than 
a fifth going as far as joint decision making. 


Pay rates, like capital investment, were some- 
times fixed outside the company, or, for some 
details such as piecework rates, at plant level. 
But in those companies which fixed their own 
pay levels (albeit within the constraints of 
national and local levels) a more participative 
approach was evident in current practice. At 
least a third of the companies at each director 
level described their present situation in terms 
of joint discussion, and a third of the managing 
directors and personnel directors described it as 
joint decision making. The ideal situation was 
more often seen as joint decision making (up 
to 40 per cent among managing directors and 
personnel directors) but the change from the 
current approach was not as great as that for 
investment and production methods. The 
answers in respect of ‘hours of work’ were very 
similar to those given for pay, since these two 
issues are often dealt with together. 

The other issues covered were generally dealt 
with within the sampled companies. The current 


Table 5.7 Perception of actual decision making and opinion on ideal decision making approach (companies at finance director level) 


Companies at 

Capital 

Major 

Pay 


Physical 

Hours 


Safety 


Disci- 


Redundancv Welfare 

finance director 

investment 

changes in 



working 

of 


matters 

plinary 



matters 

level 



production 



conditions 

work 




procedures 






methods 














Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Base (weighted)* 

101 

106 

101 106 

101 

106 

101 106 

101 

106 

101 

106 

101 

106 

101 

106 

101 106 

Way in which 
decisions are tak- 
en/ideally should 
be taken : 
Management 

'K, 

z 

"A, Z 

Z 

'Z 

Z Z 

Z 

Z 

Z 

Z. 

Z 

Z 

X 

X 

Z Z 

alone makes 
the decisions 
but keeps 
workers in- 
formed 

51 

24 

16 7 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

16 

8 

17 

8 

5 I 

Management 
makes the 
decisions but 
takes account 
of workers’ 
















views 

27 

37 

38 27 

15 

15 

27 13 

19 

14 

12 

11 

27 

16 

25 

2J 

17 9 

Joint discussion 










and then 
















management 
makes the 
















decisions 
Joint decision 

1 1 

34 

32 55 

40 

49 

38 45 

35 

45 

53 

35 

27 

46 

35 

47 

47 39 

making be- 
tween manage- 
ment and 
















workers 
Workers alone 

— 

2 

3 8 

24 

29 

27 39 

27 

36 

27 

46 

22 

28 

12 

22 

25 48 

make the deci- 
sions 

Matter not 
decided in 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

0 

— 

1 

1 1 

company 
None of these/ 

5 

1 

2 . _ 

6 

1 

— — 

6 

— 

1 

1 

0 

- 

— 

— 

0 — 

matter never 
arisen 

5 

2 

9 4 

7 

2 

6 2 

9 

2 

4 

5 

8 

2 

10 

2 

5 2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 100 


‘ Some informants gave more than one answer when asked about how decisions were currently made, and these informants were excluded 
trom the table 
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Table 5.8 Perception of actual decision making and opinion on ideal decision making approach (Companies at industrial relations/personnel 


Companies at 

industrial 

relations 

personnel 

director 

level 

Capital 

investment 

Major 
changes in 
production 
methods 

Pay 

Physical 

working 

conditions 

Hours 

of 

work 

Safety 

matters 

Disci- 

plinary 

procedures 

Redundancy 

Welfare 

matters 


Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 


Base (weighted)* 87 


93 87 93 87 93 87 93 87 93 8 7 93 87 93 87 93 87 93 


Way in which 
decisions are 
taken ideally 
should be taken: 
Management 
alone makes 
the decisions 
but keeps 
workers in- 
formed 54 26 

Management 
makes the 
decisions but 
takes account 
of workers’ 
views 30 

Joint discussion 
and then 
management 
makes the 
decision 5 

Joint decision 
making be- 
tween manage- 
ment and 

workers — 

Workers alone 
make the deci- 
sions — 

Matter not 
decided in 
company 8 

None of these/ 
matter never 
arisen 3 


19 


— 3 


— 14 


11 


34 43 28 17 13 25 11 19 10 12 


22 If 


16 11 


35 27 


49 


18 


36 39 46 


38 


30 31 32 31 29 29 40 49 38 28 


35 39 26 50 33 45 52 62 32 47 23 27 42 60 


3 


13 


0 


Total 


100 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Some informants gave more than one answer when asked about how decisions were currently made, and these informants were excluded 
from the table 


situation was most often described in terms of 
joint discussion except in the case of hours, and 
safety (in which current practice has been 
affected by recent legislation). The rnost com- 
mon view of the ‘ideal situation’ was usually 
joint decision making, with the exception of dis- 
ciplinary procedures and redundancy matters 
where there was a little less willingness to give 
up the management prerogative. 

Decision making at establishment level Within 
company establishments the questions on 
decision making were restricted to decisions at 
establishment level. Here the differences 
between the sampled roles are much more pro- 
nounced, particularly those between the mana- 
gerial levels and employee representative levels. 
But many of the differences are not large enough 
to constitute statistical evidence individually and 
the summary below is limited to overall trends 
which seem important. (The volume of data is 


considerable and most of the relevant tables 
have been consigned to Appendix D, Tables 
40D^8D, so as to avoid overburdening the 
text.) 

On capital investment all levels reported that 
current decision making remained a manage- 
ment prerogative. However, in describing the 
ideal situation, the majority of each managerial 
level went no further than ‘management takes 
account of workers’ views’, while among the 
steward levels joint discussion or joint decision 
making predominated. 

In some of the sampled establishments decisions 
on pay issues, like capital investment, were 
reported to be taken outside the company, (up 
to 10 per cent according to sampled establish- 
ment managers) sometimes on an industry-wide 
basis and sometimes by direction from a parent 
company. For the rest, at all managerial levels 
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except that of establishment manager, the most 
common answer (though mentioned by less than 
halO for current practice was joint decision mak- 
ing. At the three employee representative levels 
over half of each group mentioned joint deci- 
sions, which for most respondents was probably 
equated with collective bargaining. This 
remained the case when respondents were asked 
about the ideal situation, but the change in the 
proportions opting for joint decision making 
was much greater among the employee represen- 
tative levels than among the managerial ones. 

A similar situation applies to hours of work and 
working conditions which are often discussed 
with pay issues. 

The current situation with regard to major 
changes in production methods was thought to 
be one of management prerogative by the major- 
ity of all sampled levels, but the steward levels 
were more likely to describe current practice as 
the extreme of ‘management alone decides’. 

On safety matters there seemed to be more con- 
sensus between the sampled levels (most com- 
monly on joint decision making), possibly due 
to the clarification of model practice by the 
Health and Safety at Work Act. But there was 
also a similar distribution of answers at each 
level on current decision making practice for dis- 
ciplinary procedures. In both cases employee 
representative levels were most inclined to opt 
for joint decision making in the ideal situation. 
Welfare matters followed a similar pattern, as 
did redundancy issues but in the latter case many 
respondents were giving a hypothetical view 
because they had no experience of the situation. 

For all issues except investment and pay it is 
notieeable that companies at convenor level 
were consistently more likely than other 
employee representative levels to mention joint 
decisions (or collective bargaining) as the cur- 
rent method of decision making. Once again the 


differences are small in some cases and fall 
within the range of error which can occur on 
opinion surveys so they may arise by chance, 
but their consistency does make them interest- 
ing. The result may be due to convenors’ super- 
ior knowledge of the full range of bargaining 
which does take place in the sampled establish- 
ments. 


Views on current decision making at board level 

In the company establishments informants at 
each level were asked about their knowledge and 
perception of the company board to set in con- 
text their understanding of current decision 
making at board level. To avoid putting infor- 
mants in an awkward position the questions 
were only asked of those who thought they knew 
something of what happened at board meetings. 
A small number of informants at senior manage- 
ment level in selected establishments attended 
board meetings from time to time and these too 
were excluded from the knowledge and percep- 
tion questions 

A question about the effect of ‘what generally 
happens at board meetings on what happens at 
this plant/factory’ showed remarkable similarity 
between the various levels interviewed. Between 
80 and 90 per cent of all groups felt that board- 
room decisions and discussions did have an im- 
portant effect on life in their establishments. 
Most of the remainder opted for ‘little effect’ 
and only a few people at any level felt that the 
board had no effect on what happened in their 
factory. 

There was less uniformity between the various 
levels when asked about outside influences and 
pressures on the board (see Table 5.9). The lar- 
gest group at every level felt that market forces 
(big customers and suppliers) had the most in- 
fluence. But while the second most frequently 
chosen answer was the money market (bankers 


Table 5.9 Informant's view of the factor with the most influence over the company board 



Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 

(production) (white 


employee 

employee 

rep. 



manager 


collar) 


rep. 

rep. 


Base (weighted)* 

60 

81 

151 

1 14 

133 

127 

74 

68 

Most influence on the board: 
Big customers and suppliers 

% 

41 

% 

50 

53 

43 

49 

4 

% 

47 

<1 

48 

The managers here 

20 

15 

13 

24 

10 

6 

7 

7 

Bankers and financiers 
Company employees & their 

24 

24 

24 

22 

31 

38 

40 

44 

union(s) 

2 

2 

4 

9 

5 

7 

7 

1 

All equally important/de- 









pends on issue 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 




Other answers 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

I 

0 

Don’t know/not answered 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 


Informants who said that they had no idea what happened in board meetings were not asked this question so they have been excluded 
from the table, as have those senior managers who sometimes attend board meetings. 
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and financiers), this response was more common 
at the employee representative levels, where it 
accounted for the majority of other answers, 
than at the managerial levels where the influence 
of managers themselves was also thought impor- 
tant. 

The influence of company employees or their un- 
ions did not score highly at any of the sampled 
levels in the selected companies. A small minor- 
ity refused to choose any one of the four options 
suggested in the question, giving all four equal 
weight. (Among the ‘other’ answers the most 
common one was ‘the government’.) 

At each level in selected establishments infor- 
mants were asked about the influence of people 
at their level on the company board. The mana- 
gerial levels were asked about the influence of 
managers like themselves and invited to select 
an option from a card : 

— the board would not be influenced 

— the board would be prepared to change 
their minds to take account of managers’ 
views 

— the board would usually do what 
managers wanted. 

One or two managers at each level felt that the 
board would be influenced before making up its 
mind, but would not go back on a decision it 
had already made (see Table 5.10). However, at 
least three quarters of those at each of the mana- 
gerial levels chose the second option. Understan- 
dably, the supervisory/foreman level were less 
inclined to think they could influence the board 
and those of establishment manager level were 
most inclined to think the board would do what 
they wanted. 

A similar question was put to informants at the 
worker representative levels but in relation to 
‘union or staff association views’ (see Table 
5.11). As with the managers, the majority of 
each worker representative role thought that the 
board would change its mind to take account 
of their views. Very few expected the board 


would usually do what the union or staff associ- 
ation wanted. 


Table 5.11 Union/staff association: believed influence on board 
decisions 



Most 

Other 

Minority 


senior 

senior 

union 


employee 

employee rep. 


rep. 

rep. 


Base (weighted)* 

127 

74 

68 

Influence of unions on the board: 

"/(. 

X 

X 

The board would not be in- 
fluenced 

The board would be prepared to 

25 

20 

31 

change their minds to take 
account of union or staff associ- 




ation views 

The board would usually do what 

71 

77 

63 

the union or staff association 
wanted 

Board would be influenced pro- 

3 

2 

5 

vided that they had not made a 
decision 

3 

2 

5 

Don't know/not answered 

1 

1 

1 


♦ Informants who said that they had no idea what happened in 
board meetings were not asked this question so they have been 
excluded from the table, as have those senior managers who 
sometimes attend board meetings. 

Summary 

Over half of the companies at each of the 
selected managerial levels felt that industrial 
relations were very good. The ‘not very good’ 
option was chosen by only a very small minority 
of these roles, but among the employee represen- 
tatives, at each level one in eight had a low 
opinion of industrial relations in their plant. At 
the managerial level there was a tendency to 
think that the interests of management and 
employees were basically the same, while about 
half of the senior employee representatives held 
the view that the interests of the two sides were 
basically different. 

Informants were invited to choose from a range 
of options ranging from ‘management alone 
makes the decisions’ through to ‘employees 
decide’ to indicate how they thought people in 


Tabic 5.10 Managerial level: believed influence on board decisions 


Base (weighted)* 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

(production) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

60 

81 

I5I 

114 

133 

Influence of managers on the board: 

"/, 

"A 

A 

7 ' 

A, 

The board would not be influenced 

8 

12 

18 

14 


The board would be prepared to change their 






minds to take account of managers’ views 

78 

79 

77 

76 

61 

The board would usually do what managers wanted 

12 

7 

5 

5 

5 

Board would be influenced provided that they 






had not made a decision 

1 

0 

— 

2 


Don’t know/not answered 

1 

2 


3 



* Informants who said that they had no idea what happened in board meetings were not asked this question so they have been excluded 
from the table, as have those senior managers who sometimes attend board meetings 
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general conceived worker participation. The most 
common choice was the option which involved 
joint decision making, while the option which 
involved joint discussion prior to a management 
decision was the second choice of all sampled 
levels. However, when views were sought on 
what informants felt worker participation 
should involve, the most common answer from 
directors was the joint discussion option. The 
majority of the selected stewards, on the other 
hand, felt that participation should involve joint 
decision making. 

When informants were asked to describe current 
and ideal approaches to decision making in 
specific areas, four in five at each director level 
described current decisions on capital 
investment as a matter of unilateral management 
decision. One in three industrial relations/ 
personnel directors and finance directors gave 
joint discussion as the ideal way of dealing with 
this subject, but practically none mentioned 
joint decision making. Over half of each director 
group went no further than the option ‘manage- 
ment takes account of workers’ views’ in des- 
cribing current decision making on major 
changes in production methods, but the ideal 
approach was seen as joint discussion by the 
majority of directors. For pay and hours of 
work, around a third at each director level 
described current practice in terms of joint 
discussion and a further third of the managing 
directors opted for joint decision making, but 
there was a small movement towards joint decis- 
ion making when talking about how decisions 
should be made. For most other issues current 
decision making was most often described as a 
matter of joint discussion and the ideal decision 


was usually seen in terms of joint decision 
making. 

In the company establishments, current decision 
making on capital investment was described by 
all levels as a matter of management prerogative, 
but the ideal situation envisaged by stewards as 
a matter of joint discussion. Current practice on 
pay issues was described most, often as joint 
decision making, but increasing support for that 
option for the ideal situation was much more 
likely among the sampled stewards than among 
their managers. When major changes in produc- 
tion methods were mentioned current practice 
was clearly based in unilateral management 
decisions with the sampled stewards particularly 
inclined to that view. But on other issues there 
was more consensus over current decision 
making, with the stewards being most inclined 
to opt for joint decisions in the ideal situation. 

Those informants at establishment level who did 
not attend board meetings, but thought they 
knew something of what transpired, were asked 
about the effect of board deliberations on what 
happened at the establishment and 80 to 90 per 
cent of all groups thought there was an impor- 
tant effect. There was less consensus between the 
various levels when asked about outside in- 
fluences on the board, but the most common 
answer was big customers and suppliers (market 
forces). When presented with a series of options 
to describe the influence of managers like them- 
selves on the board, the most common choice 
was that the board would be prepared to change 
their minds to take account of managerial views. 
And when the sampled stewards were asked a 
similar question they thought the board would 
attempt to take account of union views. 
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6 Views on worker directors 


This chapter gives the results of the opinion questions on worker directors which accounted for a substantial 
proportion of each interview. 


General view of worker directors 

Thus far the report has dealt with a range of 
existing methods for worker participation, but 
the survey also covered a method relatively new 
and untried in the private sector of British 
industry, namely worker directors. The current 
interest in board level participation required this 
subject to be explored in some depth, which 
precluded the equally lengthy exploration of 
other possibilities. Yet this limitation does raise 
problems of interpretation for the opinion data 
which follow. In effect, informants were invited 
to give their views on one method of extending 
worker participation without any implied alter- 
native other than the status quo. 

Other research has shown that employees are 
interested in increased participation but that, 
within their current view of the industrial and 
social structure in which they work, they place 
it low on their list of priorities, with worker 
directors as such even lower'. But since the 
present survey mentioned no alternative means 
of extending worker participation, it is not 
possible to assess whether those in favour of 
worker directors would regard that approach as 
the best or most feasible means of extending 
employee influence on company decision 
making. Again, in the absence of anything said 
to the contrary, there was the implication that 
worker directors could co-exist with any other 
situation which informants might also favour. 

On the other hand, people who were against 
worker directors were presented with no alter- 
native but the status quo which will tend to be 
more attractive to some people. Thus there may 
have been a tendency for opinions to polarise. 

Yet in spite of these problems it was thought 
useful to ask a series of questions on worker 
directors as a first sounding of opinion prior to 
the publication of the Bullock report and any 
discussion or action which might follow from 
it. Before asking informants any detailed ques- 
tions it was useful to know, and of course they 

' 'Participation: the Shop Floor View', Harvie Ramsay, BJIR. Vol 
XIV, No. 2. ORC Survey tVhal about the Workers, 1975, 
Dragonfly Publications. 


were keen to say, whether or not they favoured 
worker directors. This in turn raised problems 
of definition, since many possibilities existed and 
there was no general agreement on an ideal 
model, so worker directors were defined mini- 
mally as ‘representatives of employees who 
would sit on company boards of directors’. 

The majority of companies at the director levels 
were against the introduction of worker 
directors, ranging from 58 per cent among 
finance directors to 68 per cent of managing 
directors (see Table 6.1). At managing director 
and industrial relations/personnel director levels, 
companies in favour of worker directors were 
inclined to have established a wider range of bar- 
gaining issues. In the sampled company estab- 
lishments, at least three in five at the managerial 
levels were also against boardroom represen- 
tation, whilst at the employee representative 
levels the situation was reversed with over two 
thirds in favour. Those of the sampled con- 
venors who were against worker directors were 
more likely to be members of unions which had 
declared themselves against this approach at 
national level. Yet those at other senior repre- 
sentative and minority union representative 
levels were as likely to disagree with their own 
union’s view (if indeed they knew it) as they were 
to support it (see Table 49D in Appendix D). 
However, those of the sampled employee repre- 
sentatives who held office in their union at 
branch level or higher were rather more likely 
to oppose worker director schemes (see Table 
50D in Appendix D). 

It might reasonably be argued that those who 
see little hope of reconciling the aims of manage- 
ment and workers (the conflict model) would be 
more likely to oppose the introduction of worker 
directors. This proved to be the case (see Table 
6.1), and it will be seen from the results which 
follow that many of the anticipated benefits 
mentioned by supporters of a worker director 
scheme, for example, better communications, 
more employee involvement, were those which 
were consistent with the consensus model of in- 
dustrial relations. Informants whose ideal view 
of worker participation involved joint decision 
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Table 6.1 Whether in favour or against worker directors related to conception of industrial relations 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 




Base (weighted)* 

169 

S9 

106 

75 

89 

167 

122 

177 

160 

107 

83 

Concept of industrial 
relations held by 
those in favour of 












worker directors: 



X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Consensus 

25 

24 

35 

28 

21 

26 

24 

36 

36 ■ 

36 

35 

Conflict 

Don’t know/not 

5 

6 

6 

8 

15 

9 

16 

28 

34 

27 

38 

answered 


1 

1 

— 



1 

1 



4 

6 

4 

Concept of industrial 
relations held by 
those against worker 
directors: 












Consensus 

60 

47 

44 

43 

43 

36 

37 

18 

12 

14 

9 

Conflict 

Don’t know/not 

9 

21 

13 

21 

22 

28 

23 

17 

12 

17 

15 

answered 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those who gave no opinion on worker directors 


making and the abandonment of the manage- 
ment prerogative were also more inclined to 
favour worker directors (see Table 52D in 
Appendix D). 

These findings have important repercussions on 
other results in this chapter, since many infor- 
mants went on to give their preference for one 
form of worker director scheme rather than 
another against a background preference for no 
worker director scheme at all. On the other hand, 
it cannot be assumed that companies which 
oppose worker director schemes would oppose 
other extensions of employee participation. So 
for the remainder of this chapter, where the dis- 
tribution of answers differs substantially 
between those who did and those who did not 
favour worker directors, this will be mentioned 
in the commentary on the results. 

To gain some insight into the idea of worker 
directors, as informants perceived it and reacted 
to it, they were asked what worker directors 
would do. In order to secure a codeable range 
of answers, a card was shown to informants, 
detailing the concepts revealed at the pilot stage, 
and these answers are listed in Table 6.2. (Infor- 
mants were invited to choose more than one 
answer if they wished.) 

At the sampled directpr levels the view that 
worker directors would communicate shop floor 
opinion to the board remained the most com- 
mon, but negative views were more likely than 
among the roles at company establishments. 
Only a third of the managing directors felt that 
the presence of worker directors would make it 
difficult for the board to function effectively and 


less than one in ten of each director group 
expected worker directors to contribute nothing 
(see Table 6.2). 

The most popular answer in the sampled estab- 
lishments, chosen by at least two in five of each 
role group, was that worker directors would 
communicate employees’ views and problems to 
the board. The next on the list was that worker 
directors would actively promote and safeguard 
the rights of employees, but this time there was 
more variation between levels. Most of the 
managerial levels varied around a quarter giving 
this view, while some 44 per cent of the sampled 
convenors took this line. Something over a tenth 
of all the sampled managers saw worker direc- 
tors as communicators of the board views back 
to the shop floor. 

Looking at the more negative views in Table 6.2, 
only a small minority of employee representa- 
tives thought worker directors would ‘contribute 
nothing to the board’ or would ‘make it difficult 
for the board to function effectively’, while at 
least one in five of each managerial level opted 
for one of these opinions. Those informants who 
thought the worker directors would interfere 
with the effective functioning of the board were 
almost all against worker directors. Those in 
favour were more likely to stress the benefits 
in communications (see Table 53D in Appendix 
D). 

Of course the contribution which worker direc- 
tors could make to company boards would 
sometimes be affected by their numbers. Some 
research on early worker director schemes in 
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Table 6.2 Views on how worker directors would function on the board 


Directors Managers Employee 

representatives 


Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Ind ustrial 

Middle Middle 

Foreman Most 

Other 

Minority 

director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager manager 

senior 

senior 

union 


personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 

rep. 

rep. 

rep. 


director 



manager 

collar) 





Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Views on what worker 
directors would do* : 

% 

% 

% 

/() 

% 

/(• 


% 

% 

% 


Communicate board 
views to company 
employees 

10 

9 

II 

12 

II 

II 

10 

14 

8 

19 

12 

Communicate 
employee views and 
problems to the 
board 

36 

34 

40 

40 

40 

44 

39 

52 

45 

43 

49 

Actively promote and 
safeguard the rights 
of company 
employees 

14 

24 

24 

24 

26 

21 

25 

17 

44 

29 

30 

Contribute nothing to 
the board 

9 

8 

10 

6 

5 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Make it difficult for 
the board to 
function effectively 

32 

22 

18 

24 

21 

19 

27 

14 

4 

7 

5 

3 

None of these 

10 

8 

7 

4 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Don’t know/not 
answered 

2 

2 

0 

2 

— 

0 

0 

— 

1 

1 

— 


* Some informants gave more than one answer so the column totals will add to more than 100 per cent 


Norway' suggests that when there are only one 
or two worker directors on a unitary board there 
is a tendency for them to become alienated from 
the workers they attempt to represent. However, 
the experience of the German private sector, 
where worker directors account for a much 
larger proportion of board members, suggests 
that a larger group will tend to act together and 
support a common ‘worker director’ view^. 

* F. Emery and E. Thorsrud, Form and Content in Industrial 
Democracy. Tavistock (1969). 

2 E. Balstone and P. O. Davies, Industrial Democracy — European 
Experience : Two reports^ HMSO (1976), see p 26. 


Informants at all levels were asked about the 
proportion of worker directors they favoured, 
if such a scheme were ever introduced in their 
own companies. Table 6.3 shows that a sizeable 
minority of the sampled stewards, rising to 39 
per cent at the most senior employee representa- 
tive level, favoured parity of representation on 
the board as the only way to ensure full partici- 
pation. However, 90 per cent or more at the 
directorial and managerial levels favoured some- 
thing less than half, and the first preference 
among sampled establishment managers and 
production managers was for only one worker 


Table 6.3 Views on tbe right proportion of worker directors on the board 


Directors Managers Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Views on worker 
directors' proportion 
of board : 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

% 

"A 

X 

% 

"A 

More than 4 of the 












total board 

1 

1 

— 

1 

0 

— 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

or exactly 4of the 
total board 

0 

1 

1 

5 

5 

8 

2 

18 

39 

25 

20 

or less than J the 
board 

or should there by 

51 

52 

57 

43 

53 

42 

52 

46 

41 

48 

59 




only 1 worker 
director? 

43 

41 

36 

49 

40 

48 

41 

33 

16 

22 

17 

Don’t know/not 








3 


0 


answered 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 


director. Comparison of the three director levels 
once again shows finance directors to be a little 
less negative in their views but the difference is 
too small to be sure of its importance. 


The selection of worker directors 

Definition of constituency The acceptability of 
worker directors as employee representatives 
must be to some extent conditional on who 
chooses them and how they are chosen. The first 
question which this raises is whether worker 
directors should be elected by those they are to 
represent. All informants were asked whether 
these representatives should be elected or chosen 
in some other way. Unfortunately, however, a 
few informants put a different construction on 
the question and said worker directors should 
be elected on the board in the same way as other 
directors are elected to the board. However, 
these have been excluded from the results and 
the figures still show that between 60 and 70 
per cent of each directorial and managerial level 
felt that any worker directors should be elected 
(see Table 6.4). At the employee representative 


levels more that three quarters of the informants 
supported election, rising to 85 per cent among 
the most senior representatives. 

Those in favour of appointing worker directors, 
by some means other than election were a rela- 
tively small group for further analysis. When 
asked who should choose the worker directors, 
the managerial and directorial levels were most 
inclined to suggest a management/board choice 
or a joint decision by management and unions. 
On the other hand, the selected employee repre- 
sentatives were more inclined to favour a union 
choice, either by lay officials within the company 
or by full time union officers. 

Although the majority preferred worker direc- 
tors to be elected, between an eighth and a 
quarter of that majority at each of the directorial 
and managerial levels wanted to disenfranchise 
some company employees (Table 6.5). At most 
senior representative level this desire to exclude 
particular groups rose to 49 per cent of those 
interviewed and among the sampled representa- 
tives generally there was greater desire to restrict 
voting rights. 


Table 6.4 Views on how worker directors should by appointed 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 



Base (weighted) 

J73 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

How worker directors 
should be appointed : 

% 


% 

"A 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

Elected 

Appointed in other 

63 

61 

71 

63 

66 

67 

70 

76 

85 

76 

76 

way 

Don’t know/not 

33 

32 

26 

33 

33 

30 

28 

23 

15 

24 

24 

answered 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

If appointed in some 
other way — who 
should choose: 












Management/board 

Union/staff 

7 

4 

8 

4 

5 

8 

9 

7 

1 

2 

1 

association reps. 
Full-time union 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

4 

6 

3 

6 

6 

5 

officers 

Joint decision. 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

management/union 

8 

9 

6 

10 

3 

6 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

Chosen by employees 

3 


2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Neutral referee 
Put up by union and 

0 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

approved by 
management 
Management, after 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

I 

consultation 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 







4 

0 

Some other way 
Not answered/don't 

3 

9 

4 

3 

4 

6 

2 

— 

1 

2 

1 

know 

— 

— 

— 

0 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

33 

32 

26 

33 

33 

30 

28 

23 

15 

24 

24 
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Table 6.5 Whether everyone employed by the company should be allowed to vote in worker director elections 


Directors 


Managers 


Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 


personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base (weighted)* 

108 

57 

75 

49 

60 

114 

88 

135 

136 

82 

64 

Whether everyone 
should vote in 
election of worker 
director; 

Everyone vote 

% 

75 

% 

82 

% 

82 

% 

81 

17 

% 

77 

22 

% 

75 

24 

% 

80 

15 

% 

71 

27 

% 

48 

49 

% 

63 

37 

% 

58 

40 

Some excluded 

24 

16 

12 



Not answered/don’t 
know 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Suggested exclusions': 



8 





9 

6 

I 

5 

Director/the board 

5 

5 

7 

4 

10 

2 

15 

10 

12 

15 

35 

23 

25 

Management 
Those without 

7 











qualifying period 
of service 
A union 

Other exclusions 

3 

1 

9 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

11 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

14 

1 

12 

6 

8 

8 


* Rased on all who thought worker directors should be elected 

V Some informants suggested more than one exclusion so the total of exclusions will be greater than the proportion of informants suggesting 
those exclusions 


Table 6.5 shows that the most likely group to 
be singled out for disenfranchisement among 
nearly all of the sampled roles were the 
managers. Employee representatives were more 
likely than other informants to mention the 
exclusion of non union employees, and the bulk 
of ‘other answers’ from these respondents were 
suggestions that voting should be restricted to 
the shop floor. The sampled production 
managers, too, gave quite a range of ‘other 
answers’ to this question, many of them suggest- 
ing that the shop floor employees below super- 
visor level should be excluded, though some saw 
a need to exclude supervisors. 


Source of candidates There was a general agree- 
ment at all selected levels that worker directors, 
however selected, should come exclusively from 
among current company employees. Of the 5 per 
cent or so at each level who were willing to con- 
sider worker directors from outside, many chose 
the option of full time union officials but the 
diversity among the small group who gave other 
answers is too great to summarise. 

The sampled directors and managers (with the 
exception of those at production manager level) 
were generally less inclined to exclude any type 
of employee from standing for election to the 
board, though well over half of the sampled con- 
venors were ready to suggest candidate qualifi- 
cations. A card was shown identifying categories 
of employees which might be felt to be ineligible 
and It can be seen from Table 6.6 that there 


is a considerable degree of consistency between 
companies at the selected directorial and mana- 
gerial levels. At the employee representative 
levels there was a greater willingness than at 
management and director levels to exclude 
managers and foremen/supervisors from eligibi- 
lity though senior managers were ruled out by 
at least a fifth of nearly all sampled levels. The 
most common reason for wishing to exclude 
senior managers was their close alignment with 
the board which destroyed their credibility as 
representatives of any other viewpoint. Other 
managers too were commonly ruled out for this 
reason or for their remoteness from the shop 
floor. 

Substantial minorities rejected the unskilled 
manual workers at all sampled levels, partly 
owing to their lack of experience and training 
for such a position, but most commonly because 
of their supposed lack of motivation or intelli- 
gence. 

All informants were invited to suppose that 
worker directors would come from a group for 
which there was a union or staff association and 
were asked whether such directors, should be 
chosen from among existing representatives or 
from alternative sources. Not surprisingly, the 
sampled stewards were most likely to prefer all 
worker directors to come from among existing 
union representatives, but the majority of com- 
panies at all levels thought that some or all 
worker directors should be chosen from existing 
representatives (see Table 54D in Appendix D). 
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Table 6.6 Whether all employees should be eligible to become worker directors, and if not which group should he excluded 


Directors 


Managers 


Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Ind ustrial 
relations/ 
personnel 
manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base (weighted)* 

168 

91 

103 

78 

91 

1 70 

125 

178 

!6I 

108 

84 

Whether any group felt 
to be ineligible: 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

No, all should be 
eligible as worker 
directors 

65 

63 

69 

64 

63 

47 

60 

48 

43 

47 

52 

Yes, some groups 
ineligible 

35 

37 

31 

36 

37 

53 

40 

51 

57 

52 

48 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Groups felt to be 
ineligible :v 
Senior managers 

21 

22 

20 

23 

18 

28 

23 

26 

42 

37 

35 

Other managers 

18 

14 

13 

15 

16 

18 

18 

17 

34 

26 

24 

Foremen/supervisors 

10 

9 

4 

12 

10 

11 

12 

7 

25 

7 

14 

Clerical staff 

12 

1 1 

13 

8 

12 

21 

16 

20 

15 

I 

14 

7 

Skilled manual 

6 

3 

8 

1 

5 

9 

9 

6 

5 

4 

Unskilled manual 

21 

18 

14 

15 

21 

31 

20 

29 

17 

23 

21 

Scientific and 
technical 

7 

5 

3 

4 

3 

10 

8 

8 

6 

2 

4 


* Table excludes those informants who did not answer the relevant questions 

i- Most informants who believed that some employees should be ineligible mentioned more than one group, so the total answers on ineligible 
groups sum to more than the proportion of informants mentioning such groups 


Moreover, the majority of these informants at 
all levels believed that such worker directors 
should be allowed to keep their union position. 

Around a quarter of the informants at most 
levels preferred to avoid union representatives 
(declining to one in ten at convenor level) 
although close to half of these dissenters were 
willing to allow worker directors to take up 
office in their unions (see Table 55D in Appen- 
dix D). 

Now although the various aspects of worker 
director selection have been reviewed separately 


in the foregoing paragraphs, any proposals for 
worker directors must put together a package 
of possibilities. If the most popular answers 
from each question are linked together, this 
package or model is that worker directors 
should be elected from among existing company 
employees, some or all of whom should be exist- 
ing union representatives. Table 6.7 shows that 
the model was most popular with the employee 
representative levels in general and the convenor 
level in particular, but even among the manager- 
ial levels close to half of those interviewed 
accepted this approach. 


Table 6.7 Views of informants on the selection of worker directors as a modei 


Directors 


Managers 


Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

All who think that 
worker directors 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X, 

X 

X 

X 


should be elected 
from among existing 
company employees, 
some or all of whom 
should be existing 
union representatives 37 

All giving other 
combinations of views 63 

Total 1 00 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


100 
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The duties of worker directors 

Collective responsibility If a board is to insist 
on the collective responsibility of its members, 
it must maintain a degree of confidentiality relat- 
ing to its discussions and ensure that all directors 
support its final decisions. 

At the three director levels well over four-fifths 
of the companies expected worker directors to 
be bound by the normal rules of boardroom 
confidentiality. In the sampled establishments at 
least three quarters of each of the managerial 
levels believed in the same restriction; yet among 
the sampled steward levels less than half held 
this view and there was strong minority support, 
rising to 40 per cent of the convenors, for the 
idea that worker directors should be free to dis- 
cuss board matters with other employees. (Table 
6.8). The sampled stewards were also more in- 
clined than directors or managers to suggest a 
modified confidentiality ruling which only 
applied to some board matters and left others 
free for open discussion. Those in favour of 
worker directors were more inclined to give a 
qualified answer on confidentiality than those 
against. 

When asked whether worker directors should be 
bound to support board decisions, a majority 
of companies at all directorial and managerial 
levels (rising to 74 per cent at personnel director 
level) felt that this should indeed be the rule^ 

It is not easy to understand how this could 
happen, if a worker director were expected to 
support a decision which neither he nor his con- 
stituency could see to be in the best interests 
of employees and still retain his credibility as 

' See Table 56D in Appendix D 


an employee representative, yet it does demon- 
strate the strong belief in collective responsi- 
bility. 

At the employee representative level there was 
a large majority advocating that worker direc- 
tors should always be free to oppose any board 
decision, though that majority was noticeably 
less among the other (mainly white collar) senior 
representatives. 

Accountability to constituency Given that the 
majority of companies at all levels preferred any 
worker directors to be elected, the latter would 
be accountable at the end of their terms of office 
when they have to stand for re-election. But 
should the electors be able to demand a worker 
director’s resignation at any time if they lose 
confidence in him, as shareholders, at least in 
theory, can dismiss ordinary directors? 

Close to two thirds at each of the director levels 
felt that worker directors should keep their posi- 
tions until their term of office ended and the 
selected managers at establishment level agreed 
in similar proportions. At the employee repre- 
sentative levels, however, just over half were 
ready to demand the instant resignation of any 
worker director in whom employees had lost 
confidence. 

Another aspect of accountability is the duty of 
the representative to report back to his consti- 
tuency and to explain board decisions, so 
informants were asked if they thought worker 
directors should have this obligation. Table 6.9 
shows that companies at all levels gave more 
support for reporting back than opposition to 
it, though the degree of support ranged from 
just over half, at managing director level, to over 


Table 6.8 Whether worker directors should be free to discuss board matters with other employees 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors should be 
free to discuss board 
matters: 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

/o 

X 

X. 

X, 

Bound by rules of 
boardroom 
confidentiality 

90 

87 

86 

84 

74 

11 

80 

57 

35 

49 

36 

Free to discuss with 
other employees 
Bound on some 

3 

4 

5 

5 

12 

11 

12 

25 

40 

32 

36 

matters, free to 
discuss others 

5 

8 

8 

10 

14 

12 

8 

18 

25 

19 

28 

Not answered/don’t 












know 

3 

- 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 6.9 Whether worker directors should report back to employees on board decisions and the reasons behind them 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Eslab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors should 
report and explain 
board decisions to 

employees: 

t 

53 

% 

X 

X 

% 

X 

% 

% 

X 

% 

•y 

Yes 

52 

61 

54 

58 

71 

61 

76 

91 

81 

80 

No 

25 

34 

18 

31 

18 

16 

15 

9 

3 

7 

13 

Only with board 

approval 

19 

13 

19 

12 

23 

12 

22 

15 

6 

1 1 

7 

Other answers 

— 

- 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 



I 

1 


Not answered/don’t 

know 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

-- 

- 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


90 per cent at convenor level. Those in favour 
of worker directors at each level were much 
more likely to favour a report back, though at 
most levels even the majority of those against 
worker directors opted for reporting back. Total 
objection to reporting back was most likely at 
industrial relations/personnel director or estab- 
lishment manager level; and those levels which 
were generally less enthusiastic were more in- 
clined to give a qualified answer such as ‘pro- 
vided the information is not confidential’ or 
‘only with board approval’ (see Table 6.9). These 
last answers raise the inherent conflict between 
full reporting back and the maintenance of col- 
lective responsibility of the board so, as one 
might expect, those in favour of binding worker 
directors by the normal rules of boardroom con- 
fidentiality were significantly less likely to favour 
the idea of worker directors reporting back to 
other employees. 

Whether worker directors were to be selected 
via the existing trades union machinery or not, 
the high proportion of unionised employees 
would mean that many would be union 
members. In a multi-union company there must 
be a risk that such worker directors would see 
a conflict between the interests of their own 
union members and those of the company work- 
force as a whole. Thus, all employee representa- 
tives were asked whether a worker director 
should represent his own union members or the 
workforce as a whole. About three quarters of 
the companies at each steward level thought that 
the worker director should represent the work- 
force as a whole and up to 10 per cent felt that 
they could not, or would not, answer the ques- 
tion. But this still leaves a sizeable minority who 
saw the first loyalty of a worker director to his 
own union members (see Table 57D in Appendix 
D). 


A traditional fear for any employee represent- 
ative is that he will lose touch with the workers 
on the shop floor. Thus, when informants were 
asked whether worker directors should spend all 
their time on this task or should also continue 
to do their regular job, at least three quarters 
of the companies at any given level felt that 
worker directors should not give up their normal 
occupation. How this would work in practice 
would depend on the frequency of board meet- 
ings and the volume of board papers to be 
studied, together with the level of duties asso- 
ciated with any board committees. But the extent 
to which a worker director could meaningfully 
participate in board level decision making must be 
conditional on the time he has available to un- 
dertake board duties. In other words, the more 
involved he becomes in his directorial duties the 
less he is able to continue, even on a part time 
basis, with his regular occupation. 

This raises the question whether worker direc- 
tors should be paid directors’ fees for their ser- 
vices on the board. In some companies, where 
all the directors are full time executives, no 
separate fees are paid to existing board members 
and for such companies fees for worker directors 
might seem incongruous. Nevertheless, if worker 
directors are required to undertake board level 
work, it might be argued that some form of addi- 
tional remuneration is required. 

In fact, almost half of the companies at manag- 
ing director level advocated fees or some other 
form of payment, compared with one in three 
at finance director level. In the selected company 
establishments, at all levels except that of minor- 
ity union representative, over half of the infor- 
mants favoured some form of remuneration, 
though the support for fees as such was lower 
than at director level (see Table 58D in Appen- 
dix D). 
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Problems and effects of a worker director scheme 

Problems for the board in coping with worker 
directors Worker directors may come to the 
board with their own perceptions of its role or 
an intention to change that role to their advan- 
tage, and the reaction of company management 
must be conditioned to some extent by the way 
in which they think such new directors would 
act in the boardroom. One of the biggest fears 
of some critics has been that worker directors 
would try' to introduce bargaining into the 
boardroom. Only 30 per cent at each director 
level envisaged this innovatioi^, rising to around 
40 per cent at the managerial levels and up to 
55 per cent among most senior employee repre- 
sentatives (see Table 59D in Appendix D). So 
if one assumes that current employee represent- 
atives are the best judges of how future 
representatives would seek to act, then the pro- 
bability of this situation arising is greater than 
companies at director level have realised. Those 
employee representatives in favour of worker 
directors were the ones most likely to foresee 
collective bargaining in the boardroom, but this 
is surely a natural reaction from men without 


board experience for whom bargaining and 
negotiations are the familiar medium for indus- 
trial relations. 

Whether or not worker directors would in fact 
bring bargaining into the boardroom can only 
be a matter for conjecture, but such expectations 
are bound to colour the views of informants as 
to how the board would cope with employee 
representation. To illustrate the two extreme 
possibilities: existing directors could take 

worker directors into their confidence in all deci- 
sions made in and out of the boardroom and 
agree to delegate certain board powers to their 
new colleagues. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, existing board members could organise 
company decision taking so that it largely by- 
passes the formal board meeting and could thus 
ensure that worker directors have no access to 
the real centres of decision making. 

Informants were asked whether they thought the 
introduction of worker directors would affect 
what is discussed at board meetings. Two thirds 
at each director level did expect some change, 
with slightly higher proportions at most non 
board levels. Table 6.10 shows that about 6 per 


Table 6.10 Views on the effect of worker directors on what is discussed at board meetings 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

9i 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether presence of 
worker directors 
would affect what is 
discussed at board 
meetings: 

<;/ 

% 

"'f. 

% 

X 

X 

X 

% 

% 


X 

Yes 

'el 

68 

68 

74 

83 

71 

69 

68 

71 

67 

70 

No 

34 

32 

31 

25 

17 „ 

28 

30 

30 

29 

32 

30 

Not answered /don’t 
know 

1 

— 

1 


— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Expected effects:* 
Inhibit 
discussion/ 
matters would be 
discussed elsewhere 

43 

45 

43 

45 

A1 

36 

47 

42 

42 

44 

30 

Improve decision 
making/generally 
beneficial 

3 

5 

5 

15 

15 

11 

6 

16 

20 

17 

29 

Would depend on 
calibre of worker 
director 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Problems of 
loyalties/allegiances 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

9 

3 

4 

7 

3 

5 

Would be matters 
worker director 
couldn’t understand 

8 

3 

5 

6 

4 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

There would be 
INITIAL cautious- 
ness etc. 

5 

II 

10 

10 

23 

1 1 

10 

7 

7 

6 

7 

Other effects 

5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

8 

6 

6 

2 

4 

2 


* Some informants mentioned more than one effect, so the effects answers will add to more than the proportion of informants expecting 
an effect. 
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cent of the sampled directors feared some con- 
flict brought about through bargaining, and 
between 5 and 10 per cent at most levels thought 
that any problems would be ironed out after an 
initial adjustment period. But the most common 
answer, given by at least two in five at nearly 
all the sampled directorial and managerial levels, 
particularly from informants who were against 
worker directors, was that decisions would be 
made and contentious issues discussed outside 
the boardroom in meetings which excluded 
employee representatives. Many companies at 
the three steward levels also expected this reac- 
tion to worker directors; though more than one 
in five of the selected most senior representatives 
and minority union representatives (mainly 
those in favour of worker directors) thought that 


the innovation would help both sides to under- 
stand each other’s problems and improve deci- 
sion making generally. 

A follow-up question on whether the presence 
of worker directors would change the ways in 
which matters are dealt with in the board meet- 
ing produced slightly smaller numbers with this 
view than the proportions expecting a change 
in the matters discussed (see Table 6.11) and 
once again some of the reasons for holding this 
opinion showed a pessimistic view of worker 
director schemes. In particular, those managing 
directors who vetted board papers were more 
likely than other managing directors to expect 
worker directors to cause changes. The most 


Table 6. 1 1 Views on the effect of worker directors on the way in which matters are dealt with in board meetings 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether presence of 
worker directors would 
change ways in which 
matters are dealt with 
in board meetings: 

% 

1)/ 

/»» 

% 

% 

% 

■% 

% 

X 

% 

'% 

X 

Yes 

55 

49 

46 

48 

64 

62 

62 

59 

61 

65 

59 

No 

42 

50 

51 

49 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

34 

41 

Not a^iswered/don’t 
know 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Expected change:* 

Inhibit 

discussion/ 

some things would be 

discussed elsewhere 

27 

25 

16 

21 

25 

15 

26 

11 

10 

11 

8 

More notice would be 
taken of employee 
interests etc 

4 

4 

2 

12 

11 

12 

14 

19 

19 

20 

24 

Would lead to conflict 
in discussions 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

Decisions would be 
based on 
wider/ 

better information 

2 

1 

2 

8 

7 

12 

6 

14 

17 

16 

18 

Decisions would be 
made outside 
boardroom 

12 

6 

12 

8 

12 

13 

14 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Would need to 
explain things more 
fully 

10 

4 

9 

8 

7 

8 

7 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Would slow down 
decision making 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

— 

Would speed up 
decision making etc 


1 

1 


2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

2 

Make decisions more 
open and democratic 

1 


1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

9 

5 

7 

Make meeting more 
formal 

6 

6 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 



Don’t know/would 
depend on person etc 

1 


2 


2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

Other changes 

4 

4 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

7 

5 

7 

5 


* Some informants expected more than one change so the total number of changes will add to more than the proportion of informants 
expecting changes 
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common response from companies at the direc- 
tor levels was that discussion would become in- 
hibited and some subjects might cease to come 
before the board. One in eight of the managing 
directors and finance directors expected that 
decisions would cease to be made in the 
boardroom and a similar proportion thought 
the discussion would have to take account of 
worker directors’ lack of knowledge by ex- 
plaining things more fully. 

At the samjjled managerial levels there was a 
substantial minority (up to one in seven) who 
thought that more notice would be taken of 
employee interests, and at the steward levels at 
least one in five, mainly those in favour of 
worker directors, took this view. But the sam- 
pled stewards, again mainly those in favour of 
worker directors, were much more likely than 
their managers to expect that decisions would 
be based on a better flow of information from 
the shop floor. Companies in which there was 
a more open approach to information (as indi- 
cated by the practice of passing information to 
the unions for negotiating purposes) were less 
likely to expect a tendency to take decisions out- 
side the boardroom. 

Problems of worker directors in coping with the 
board If boards would have problems in adjust- 
ing to the presence of worker directors, then 
there can be little doubt that worker directors 
would have their own problems of adjustment. 
Based on answers given at the pilot stage, a card 


was produced to be presented to informants with 
the spoken preamble, ‘Some people think that 
worker directors would always find it difficult 
to join in general board discussion. My card lists 
a number of views about this. Can you say which 
comes closest to your own view?’ 

Companies sampled at employee representative 
levels showed the greatest optimism with close 
to half expecting that training would soon give 
worker directors the necessary expertise, this 
view being much more common at every level 
among those in favour of the innovation. At 
least one in eight at every level chose the more 
grudging concession that, with training, worker 
directors might eventually cope (Table 6.12). 

Around half of those at the managerial and dir- 
ectorial levels (the bulk of them having declared 
themselves against worker directors) felt that 
these new representatives would always find 
some subjects difficult, though as one director 
pointed out, the increasing specialisation of 
existing directors means that many of them find 
some subjects difficult. 


Rights and powers of worker directors It is appar- 
ent from the results presented so far that com- 
panies at the directorial and selected managerial 
levels were inclined to expect worker directors 
to be bound by the same conventions as other 
directors; but should employee representatives 
also be given the same rights and powers? There 


Table 6.12 Whether worker directors would find difficulty in joining in board discussions 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Eslab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Mosl 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors would have 
difficulty joining in 
board discussions: 


% 

% 

'/. 

% 

"4 

% 

% 

Z 

% 

%, 

Would have no 
difficulty 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

8 

7 

With training they 
would soon pick up 
the necessary 
expertise 

24 

16 

21 

18 

30 

23 

22 

39 

48 

44 

47 

With training they 
might eventually 
cope 

15 

19 

15 

9 

13 

12 

18 

14 

15 

15 

17 

Would always find 
some subjects 
difficult 

46 

55 

51 

63 

50 

57 

51 

40 

27 

29 

26 

Would never 
understand the 
issues involved 

4 

6 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 


None of these 

2 

3 

2 

4 



1 

1 


1 

1 

3 

Not answered/don't 
know 

3 

1 

3 

2 

- 

— 






— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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might be some issues in which employee repre- 
sentatives on the board would not have any in- 
terest, but all informants were asked whether 
there were any issues over which worker direc- 
tors should be excluded from the discussion. 
Between two thirds and three quarters of com- 
panies at directorial and managerial levels were 
willing to see worker directors discuss any issues 
and the proportion rose to over four fifths at 
the steward levels (Table 6.13). 

The restricted issues, mentioned by those not in 
favour of allowing worker directors to discuss 
everything, are shown in Table 6.13. Many of 
these answers did not mention specific issues but 
made general statements about issues which 
worker directors did not have the training or 
experience to understand, or issues which were 
confidential. The most common specific issue 
was financial and accounting matters, with capi- 
tal expenditure and company takeovers gener- 
ally running second. 


Given the importance of board and senior 
management committees which has already been 
shown in Chapter 3, the issue arises of whether 
worker directors should, in principle, sit on these 
bodies. Around two thirds of the directors 
thought that they should, as did a similar pro- 
portion at most of the sampled managerial 
levels. Five in six companies at each of the stew- 
ard levels thought that worker directors should 
sit on these committees. Thus the number of in- 
formants who went on to give reasons for 
excluding them from committees was* rather 
small. The most common reason given for the 
exclusion of worker directors was their lack of 
the special knowledge or experience required of 
committee members, but the second most com- 
mon reason was that they should not get in- 
volved in management decisions or undermine 
the managers’ right to manage. 

Current directors and senior managers often sit 
on joint employee-management bodies such as 
joint negotiating or consultative committees. 


Table 6.13 Views on whether there are issues which worker directors should not discuss 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

I6I 

108 

84 

Whether there are any 
issues which worker 
directors should not 
discuss: 

% 

X 

% 

X 

X 

V 

/o 

"/ 

/o 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Should discuss any 
issue 

76 

82 

79 

75 

11 

68 

66 

67 

82 

83 

88 

Should be excluded 
from some issues 

21 

17 

20 

23 

23 

31 

33 

32 

18 

17 

12 

Not answered/don't 
know 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

If should be excluded 
from some — which 
issues should they not 
discuss:* 

Finance/accounts 

4 

4 

4 

12 

4 

14 

10 

17 

6 

8 

4 

Capital 

expenditure/company 
takeovers 2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

6 

1 

Salaries/pensions of 
top management 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

7 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Shareholdings/ 

dividends 

3 

2 

1 



1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Appointment/ 
employment of 
senior staff 

4 

1 

5 


1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Redundancy/closures 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Issues they could not 
understand 

6 

3 

3 

6 

5 

5 

7 

11 

4 

4 

4 

Anything which 
doesn't concern the 
workers 

1 


2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

Pay/wages/staff 

salaries 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 





Other issues 

3 

8 

5 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

3 

5 

Not answered/don't 
know 

-- 

— 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— 

— 

— 


* Some informants mentioned more than one issue. 
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But should worker directors with their curiously 
hybrid status have any role on these com- 
mittees? Once again companies at each of the 
directorial and managerial levels showed a simi- 
lar proportion in favour of around 70 per cent, 
while the steward levels, especially convenors, 
had well over 80 per cent who thought worker 
directors should have a position on these com- 
mittees. 

This high level of support was unexpected by 
the researchers and it leaves some difficulty of 
interpretation. Since no further questions were 
asked about just what role worker directors 
should have on employer-management com- 
mittees, it remains possible that some infor- 
mants envisaged their presence alongside exist- 
ing employee representatives while others 
thought in terms of one replacing the other. To 
consider views on worker directors’ duties as a 
model. Table 6.14 was produced to show those 
in favour of such employee representatives dis- 
cussing all issues which come before the board 
and sitting on board and management com- 
mittees and sitting on employee-management 
joint committees. About two in five of each 
managerial level were in favour of this package 
compared with around two thirds of the stew- 
ards sampled at each level. 

Effects on employees associated with worker di- 
rector schemes By making employees part of the 
decision making process through their represen- 
tatives on the board, it might be argued that 
they have an obligation to accept board deci- 
sions, however unworkable such a proposition 
might be in practice. Although the majority of 
companies could see that this would not be feas- 
ible, at least two in five at each directorial level 
thought that employees should be bound to 
accept board decisions and half of the middle 


managers (production) took this view. Only one 
in five most senior representatives foresaw such 
an obligation which, for them, was a strong 
argument against worker directors (see Table 
60D in Appendix D). 

Looking to the more positive effects on 
employees, informants were asked to consider 
whether board level representation would in- 
crease employees’ sense of involvement with 
their company. Just over two in five managing 
directors and industrial relations/personnel 
directors thought that the existence of worker 
directors would increase this feeling of involve- 
ment, rising to half of the finance directors. At 
establishment level as many as two thirds of the 
sampled middle managers (production) expected 
greater employee sense of involvement and this 
rose to four in five at each of the steward levels. 
Those in favour of a worker director scheme 
were much more likely to expect an increase in 
feelings of involvement than those against the 
innovation (Table 6.15). 

Among the sampled directors, finance directors 
were most inclined to expect an increase in union 
influence with just over half of them taking this 
view. With the exception of the middle manager 
(white collar) level, around half of the sampled 
managers expected an increase in the power of 
trades unions. At most senior employee repre- 
sentative level just over half expected worker 
directors to make no difference to union power, 
and more than three in five minority union 
representatives shared this view. 

Those informants in favour of worker director 
schemes were generally more inclined to foresee 
no difference in union power as a result, though 
the sampled convenors in favour of the change 


Tabic 6.14 Model for powers which should be granted to worker directors 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 


% 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 


Those who think 
worker directors 


should sit as such on 
joint employee-man- 
agement committees, 
should sit on board 
sub-committees and 
should be able to dis- 


CUSS any issues which 
come before the board 42 

46 

43 

40 

41 

41 

41 

42 

67 

64 

68 

Those with other views 58 

54 

57 

60 

59 

59 

59 

58 

33 

36 


Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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were more likely to expect an increase than those 
against (see Table 61 D in Appendix D). At 
managerial and directorial levels, informants 
with the conflict view of industrial relations were 
much more likely to foresee an increase in union 
power with the advent of worker directors, but 
among the sampled stewards the overall view 
of industrial relations seemed to have no effect 
on this variable. 

For existing managers perhaps the greatest 
threat from worker directors lies in the risk that 
their managerial authority may be undermined. 

At establishment manager and personnel 
manager level one in four thought their own 
authority would be affected, declining to only 
13 per cent at sampled foreman level. And when 
those informants were asked about the way in 
which their authority would be affected, the fear 
that it would be undermined accounted for most 
answers, particularly among those who had 
declared themselves against worker directors 
(Table 6.16). 


Advantages and disadvantages of worker directors 

By leaving the general questions on advantages 
and disadvantages of worker directors to the end 
of the section on this subject, informants had 


been led through some of the main issues and 
arguments in the foregoing questions. So it is 
reasonable to expect that a more considered 
answer will have been given, though it may in- 
clude some arguments which informants would 
not have thought of prior to the interview. 

The disadvantages are shown in Table 6.17 and 
the distribution of the ‘no disadvantages’ can 
be seen to reflect the informants’ overall view 
of worker directors reported at the .beginning 
of this chapter in Table 6.1. Among companies 
at the three director levels the most common 
fear was that worker directors would inhibit dis- 
cussion, leading to more decisions being made 
outside the boardroom. One middle manager 
suggested that ‘the chairman would become 
more autonomous than before. He would take 
more decisions on his own’. In the selected com- 
pany establishments the sampled managers’ 
most frequently expressed fear was that worker 
directors would lack the necessary knowledge 
and experience to make good decisions in the 
boardroom. 

Between one in six and one in seven at each 
directorial and managerial level expected an 
essential conflict in board discussions between 
the long term interests of the company and the 
short term interests of the employees, though 
far fewer informants at the steward levels fore- 
saw this conflict. However, the sampled stewards 


Table 6.15 Whether existence of worker directors would increase employees’ feelings of involvement, related to overall view of worker directors 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base (weighted)* 

169 

89 

106 

75 

89 

167 

122 

177 

160 

107 

83 

Whether the existence 
of worker directors 
would increase 
employees’ feelings of 
involvement with the 
company 
Views of those in 
favour of worker 
directors: 

% 

% 

'% 

% 

% 

% 

'% 

X 


% 

% 

Yes 

No/make no 

20 

21 

29 

28 

26 

31 

30 

55 

66 

61 

71 

difference 
Don’t know/not 

11 

9 

11 

8 

8 

5 

9 

10 

7 

9 

5 

answered 

Views of those against 
worker directors : 


1 

1 


1 


1 





Yes 

No/make no 

22 

20 

24 

25 

28 

35 

30 

23 

18 

19 

13 

difference 
Don’t know/not 

46 

47 

34 

39 

36 

28 

30 

12 

9 

1 1 

11 

answered 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table excludes informants who did not say whether or not they favoured worker directors 
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Table 6.16 Whether worker directors would affect managerial authority 


Attitude to worker directors 

Estab. 

manager 


Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 


Middle 
manager 
(prod uction) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 


Foreman 



Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base weighted) 

27 

4S 

31 

58 

60 

JU7 

49 

73 

1 15 

62 

Whether worker directors would 

% 

X 

X 

% 

%, • 

% 

% 

% 

% 


affect the authority of managers/ 
supervisors: 

15 

31 

23 

28 

5 

28 

9 

19 

10 

21 

No / 

85 

68 

77 

72 

95 

72 

91 

81 

90 

79 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 6.17 Disadvantages of having worker directors on 

the hoard 









Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Ind ustrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Disadvantages of 
having worker 
directors on the 






X 



X 

X 

V 

% 

hoard:* 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

X 

No disadvantages/ 
can't see any 
Worker director 

9 

6 

II 

6 

14 

22 

15 

42 

44 

34 

41 





would lack 












experience/ 
training/knowledge 
to make good 
decisions 

23 

23 

18 

26 

30 

22 

26 

12 

12 

21 

12 

Worker director’s 












presence would 
inhibit discussion/ 
decisions would be 
made elsewhere 

26 

29 

36 

22 

23 

17 

25 

6 

6 

II 

10 

Conflict between 












interests of company 
and employees 

15 

17 

15 

17 

16 

15 

22 

8 

5 

8 

5 

Would upset 












efficiency/flexibility 






21 

32 





of board 
Worker director 

26 

21 

25 

21 

18 

6 

4 

8 

3 



would have personal 
conflict of interests 

17 

23 

20 

23 

27 

16 

16 

II 

27 

21 

27 

Dual representation 












of workers/reduce 
power of unions 

1 

4 

0 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

Would undermine 









0 



Mine management 
Could lead to election 

3 

4 

1 

12 

9 

10 

6 

5 


8 

0 

of militants 
Existing directors 

5 

10 

5 

6 

10 

7 

7 

5 

4 

1 


would outvote 
worker director 

0 

3 



6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Problems of ensuring 
fair representation 
Would introduce 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 


trivial matters on 
board 

3 

2 

2 



3 

1 

2 

1 

15 

II 


1 

Other disadvantages 
Not answered/don't 

13 

13 

23 

15 

12 

12 

11 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

know 

2 

0 

— 

0 

1 

0 

1 


* Since a number of informants mentioned at least two disadvantages, column totals add to more than 100% 
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were more likely than most other levels to pre- 
dict a personal conflict of interests for worker 
directors. As one convenor put it, ‘If things 
weren’t worked out right, the worker directors 
would get called all sorts of things. He would 
be accused of being a trouble maker on both 
sides’. Some respondents saw the conflict in 
terms of worker directors being associated with 
board decisions which may be in the interests 
of the company but not of its current employees. 
Indeed, early experience of some worker director 
schemes on unitary boards suggests that 
employees do sometimes feel their representa- 
tives have ‘sold out’ to the management'. A 
minority union representative expressed the 
problem in this way; ‘If you’re going to be a 
worker director — and you’re like me — you can’t 
go in your smock like this and you need a brief- 
case — what changes a man? ... it would bring 
about a psychological reaction from the other 
workers if they see me in a good suit and know- 
ing you’d have directors’ fees — but if you went 
in your smock you’d be at a psychological disad- 
vantage’. 

The problem of dual representation is one that 
the Trades Union Congress has spelt out in some 
detaiP. It is simply that if worker directors are 
not the same individuals who act as stewards 
or full time officials of the unions, then manage- 
ment will be faced with two separate groups 
both claiming to represent company employees. 
The sampled establishment managers and per- 
sonnel managers were most likely to see this as 
a problem, but even among these two levels it 
was only mentioned by 7 per cent. 

Up to a quarter of those at director level were 
worried that worker directors would upset the 
efficiency or flexibility of the board, delaying 
decisions while subjects were explained to 
worker directors or issues were deferred for 
representatives to seek the views of the work- 
force. At establishments a similar proportion of 
the managerial levels held this opinion which 
was shared by only a small minority of the 
sampled foremen and stewards. 

Concern over the possible election of trades 
union militants and politically motivated men 
as worker directors was most commonly men- 
tioned by industrial relations/personnel direc- 
tors or the sampled personnel managers (10 per 
cent in each case). One middle manager 
explained it in terms of apathy among union 
members: ‘Main (disadvantage) would be the 
type of person elected as worker director. It 
would be the more militant element because of 
the general apathy in the trade unions’. 

' Campbell Balfour, ed. Participation in Industry, Croom Helm, 
London (1973). 

^ Industrial Democracy. TUC (1973). 


The range of ‘other answers’ was considerable 
and included some 14 informants who gave 
answers which amounted to ‘don’t know’. 
Otherwise there were not enough answers on any 
theme to justify additional categories but some 
of the ideas expressed can be illustrated by 
quotations. 

It was suggested by some that problems would 
only arise in the short to medium term. An 
establishment manager said: ‘Only one (disad- 
vantage) and that’s a relatively transient one of 
learning to manage the company with a some- 
what different directorial constitution’. One of 
the sampled foremen thought it might take a 
little longer for employees to adjust: ‘At first 
there may be mistrust from the workers’ point 
of view, it may take a few years for workers 
to get used to the idea — they don’t like changes’. 

Some informants were worried about worker 
directors misinterpreting what they heard at 
board meetings and, as one foreman warned: 
‘It would depend how they interpreted what they 
they were told — you don’t want a scaremonger 
passing wild stories. They would have to relate 
the facts accurately’. Companies at manage- 
ment level sometimes showed a concern for loss 
of production and increased costs by worker 
directors leaving the shop floor on board busi- 
ness. A middle manager summed up the problem 
as : ‘.More expenses — more wages to pay, so you 
don’t want too many worker directors . . . and 
even less with directors’ fees’. Looked at from 
a different perspective, one establishment 
manager thought that directors’ fees could have 
a corrupting influence: ‘If you’re going to elect 
a director every three or five years with directors’ 
fees, they’d be reliant on the money. So to get 
the workers’ vote next time, even though the 
decision may be the wrong one, they’ll make it 
to keep their position intact and secure’. 

Turning to the advantages which might result 
from having one or more worker directors on 
the company board, the distribution of the ‘no 
advantage’ answers again reflects the overall 
view which respondents held on this subject, and 
managing directors seemed particularly hostile 
with more than two in five seeing no possible 
advantages (see Table 6.18). The most common 
view, given by only a quarter of the managing 
directors but at least two in five at all other 
levels, was that representation on the board 
would make employees feel more involved in the 
company, which would lead to better under- 
standing between management and workers (the 
vast majority of the informants taking this view 
being those who were in favour of worker direc- 
tors). 

At least one in six companies at each director 
level and one in eight at most managerial levels 
hoped that worker directors would give 
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employees a better understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by the board and the reasons for its 
decisions. Among the sampled stewards this 
view was even more popular, accounting for 
almost two in five of the most senior employee 
representatives. 

The idea that worker directors could tell the 
board how its decisions were affecting the men 
on the shop floor was most popular among the 
sampled foremen and convenors (mentioned by 
at least a third), but even among managing 
directors at least one in six could see this advan- 
tage. But the suggestion that worker directors 
would simply provide another viewpoint in 
board discussion was only made by 6 per cent 
of the managing directors. Yet this extra view- 
point concept was seen as an advantage by 
almost one in five companies at finance director 
level and one in five at convenor level. 


Worker directors on supervisory boards 

Although the formal two tier board structure 
has been well established in some other Euro- 
pean countries for many years, the British sys- 
tem has always been based on the single (or un- 
itary) board for each company. However, public 


discussion about worker directors has prompted 
some commentators to suggest that employee 
representation would work best within a two tier 
system., EEC proposals for the eventual har- 
monisation of European company law (the draft 
Fifth Directive) have also suggested the two tier 
model and although these plans have had to be 
postponed for the foreseeable future' the model 
is still advocated by some as a solution to the 
worker director problem. 

It is not the function of this report to give a 
detailed explanation of the two tier modeP, but 
to summarise, the working example most often 
quoted is that which exists in West Germany. 
In principle, the German scheme provides that 
the day-to-day management and control of the 
company is vested in a management board of 
top executive directors. Above this the company 
has a supervisory board which appoints and can 
dismiss members of the management board. The 


' EEC Commission 1975 Green Paper on Employee Participation 
and Company Structure already quoted. 

^ For a good description of how worker directors function with 
the two tier system in Germany, see ‘Industrial Democracy and 
worker representation at board level’ by Eric Batstone in Indus- 
trial Democracy — European Experience: two reports for the ID 
Committee HMSO, and D. Marsden (1978) Industrial democracy 
and industrial control. Dept, of Employment, London. 


Table 6.18 Advantages of worker directors 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted ) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Advantages of having 
worker directors on 
board: 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 




"1 


No advantages 
Would give workers 

42 

29 

24 

27 

20 

21 

21 

10 

6 

8 

9 

more/quicker 

information 

8 

9 

9 

16 

14 

17 

16 

30 

39 

30 

33 

Would give workers 












better understanding 
of problems/reasons 






15 

18 



12 

14 

for decisions 
Would make workers 

16 

16 

20 

13 

10 

9 

8 





feel more 












involved/better 
understanding of 








45 

46 

54 

45 

-industrial relations 
Would make it easier 

25 

38 

43 

40 

45 

47 

46 





to get policies 
accepted/more 





10 







co-operation 
Would give workers’ 

3 

7 

5 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

33 

1 

29 

29 


views on board 
Beneficial to board by 

16 

21 

15 

8 

21 

23 

18 

36 




providing different 
point of view/ 
improve board 
decisions 

6 

9 

18 

13 

15 

11 

14 

1 1 

20 

16 

21 

Other advantages 
Not answered/don’t 

9 

8 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 


know 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 


i 
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supervisory board reviews the annual accounts 
and can call for progress or explanatory reports 
on any matter of interest. It can veto any 
strategy which the management proposes but it 
does not issue management orders. German 
supervisory boards usually meet once a quarter 
and tend to be reactive rather than innovatory 
bodies, but those that advocate the two tier sys- 
tem for Britain usually envisage a less passive 
role, in which the supervisory board would lay 
down policy and strategy for the management 
board to put into effect. 

Although this may seem quite a strange innova- 
tion for British companies, it could be argued 
that the two tier structure has some parallels in 
the system of executive boards and management 
committees. Half of the sampled companies had 
executive boards responsible to the main board 
and undoubtedly some of these had delegated 
powers from the main board which acted in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Nevertheless, such parallels as do exist in current 
practice cannot be pushed too far, and in seeking 
opinions about worker directors on supervisory 
boards, interviewers had to explain the two tier 
system. For this purpose informants were shown 
a diagram illustrating the relative roles of the 
two tiers while interviewers read out an explana- 
tion of the two tier system. (Figure 5 below is 
a reduced facsimile of an A4 size diagram and 
the explanation is printed on the schedule shown 
in Appendix C.) 


Up to 5 per cent at each level in the sampled 
companies could not or would not say whether 
they favoured worker directors on supervisory 
boards. Of the remainder, more than three in 
five of all directors were against worker directors 
on supervisory boards in their company (see 
Table 6.19). The majority at each of the manage- 
ment levels sampled in establishments were also 
against this proposal, and only among the 
sampled employee representatives was there a 
majority (around two thirds) in favour. 

Around two in every three companies at each 
sampled level (except the foreman level where 
it was four out of five) held the same view about 
worker directors on supervisory boards as they 
did for employee representation on the more 
familiar unitary boards. All managerial and 
directorial levels showed a slightly higher pro- 
portion in favour of worker directors on supervi- 
sory boards, and against them on unitary 
boards, than the other way round, though the 
differences are too small to guarantee the statis- 
tical reliability of this result. The most senior 
employee representative level was also mar- 
ginally more likely to support worker directors 
on supervisory boards, but among the sampled 
minority union representatives, those who held 
different views on the two types of board struc- 
ture preferred representation on unitary boards. 

It was not feasible to ask a series of detailed 
questions about the functioning of worker direc- 
tors on supervisory boards, but the level of 
representation was raised in terms of its effects 
on industrial relations. 


Table 6.19 Views of informants about worker directors on supervisory boards, related to their views about worker directors on unitary boards 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 


V 

Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Views on worker 
directors on supervisory 
boards: 

% ' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X. 

X, 

In favour 

36 

32 

36 

40 

47 

38 

46 

52 

67 

64 

68 

Against 

59 

65 

59 

56 

53 

60 

53 

46 

33 

35 

30 

Not answered/don’t 
know 

5 

3 

5 

4 

— 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

All who held the same 
view about worker 
directors on unitary 
boards 

69 

71 

63 

67 

66 

62 

69 

66 

82 

68 

66 

All in favour of worker 
directors on unitary 
boards but not on 
supervisory boards 

12 

14 

17 

14 

11 

18 

12 

22 

1 1 

13 

21 

All in favour of worker 
directors on supervisory 
boards but not on 
unitary boards 18 

15 

20 

21 

24 

21 

19 

II 

8 

18 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Figure 5 Card shown to illustrate two tier board structure 




SUPERVISORY BOARD 


appoints Management Board and requires 
them to report on their performance. 
Decides company policy and gives 
general guidelines to 
Management Board. 


MANAGEMENT BOARD 


responsible for day-to-day 
running of the 
Company 


COMPANY 


S1082 


Over 80 per cent of all director and manager 
levels preferred to see a supervisory board with 
less than half worker directors, if such a scheme 
Were introduced. Hven among the sampled 
employee representatives only the most senior 
representatives were in favour (by a bare major- 
ity) of supervisory boards containing 50 per cent 
worker directors, although there was greater 
support for equal representation among stew- 
ards as a whole. 

Faced with the option of equal representation, 
only one in seven finance directors and even 
fewer of the other directors thought this would 
improve industrial relations. The most common 


expectation of managing directors and finance 
directors was that parity representation would 
make no difference, while industrial relations/ 
personnel directors were a little more likely to 
expect a worsening of industrial relations (see 
Table 6.20). At all of the sampled managerial 
levels the most common view again was that the 
innovation would make no difference, while the 
foreman and three steward levels in particular 
expected improved industrial relations. How- 
ever, as the table shows, the response of infor- 
mants to this question was very much a function 
of their overall view about worker directors on 
supervisory boards. 
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Table 6.20 Views on parity and minority employee representation on supervisory boards 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base (weighted)* 

165 

91 

101 

76 

91 

167 

123 

174 

159 

106 

82 

Views on parity 
representation of those 
who favour worker 
directors on supervisory 
boards: 

% 



% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y 

/(I 

X 

Would improve 
industrial relations 

9 

7 

1 

4 

22 

15 

22 

30 

52 

43 

46 

Would worsen 
industrial relations 

11 

12 

10 

11 

9 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

5 

Would make no 
difference 

16 

13 

19 

25 

16 

15 

16 

14 

8 

14 

18 

Don't know/not 
answered 

1 

_ 

3 

1 


2 



1 

2 


Views on parity 
representation of those 
who do not favour 
worker directors on 
supervisory boards: 
Would improve 
industrial relations 

4 

2 

8 

5 

8 

5 

6 

9 

12 

10 

6 

Would worsen 
industrial relations 

25 

35 

25 

30 

21 

26 

19 

12 

6 

11 

12 

Would make no 
difference 

28 

26 

29 

22 

21 

28 

27 

24 

14 

14 

13 

Don't know/not 
answered 

5 

2 

1 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Views on minority 
representation of those 
who favour worker 
directors on supervisory 
boards: 


'% 

% 

'% 


'% 

% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Would improve 
industrial relations 

13 

16 

16 

1 1 

24 

11 

24 

24 

28 

29 

35 

Would worsen 
industrial relations 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

5 

16 

11 

7 

Would make no 
difference 

20 

12 

19 

26 

20 

22 

20 

24 

23 

23 

28 

Don't know/not 
answered 

1 


2 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

3 


Views on minority 
representation of those 
who do not favour 
worker directors on 
supervisory boards: 
Would improve 
industrial relations 

5 

3 

6 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

6 

6 

9 

Would worsen 
industrial relations 

19 

21 

21 

14 

18 

20 

11 

8 

6 

7 

7 

Would make no 
difference 

32 

40 

35 

34 

26 

31 

32 

26 

20 

23 

15 

Don't know/not 
answered 

6 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table excludes informants who did not answer the question on attitude to worker directors on supervisory boards 


A second question, about the effects of reserving 
less than half of the supervisory board places 
for worker directors, showed a somewhat higher 
proportion at all levels who would expect this 
to make no difference to industrial relations. 

Among the directors, the proportion fearing 
worsened industrial relations declined when con- 


sidering minority rather than parity represen- 
tation. 

This was also true, by and large, for the sampled 
managerial levels. However, the proportion at 
these levels expecting an improvement in indus- 
trial relations went down, and the proportion 
expecting no difference went up, when discuss- 
ing minority rather than parity representation. 
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Summary 

There are major problems associated with ask- 
ing questions about a subject outside the experi- 
ence of informants' but it was felt worthwhile 
to ask some questions on the prospects for a 
worker director scheme. The majority of com- 
panies at the director levels were against the in- 
troduction of worker directors. In the company 
establishments at least three in five at the mana- 
gerial levels were also against boardroom repre- 
sentation, while at the worker representative 
levels ovefi two thirds were in favour. Those who 
saw the basic interests of management and 
workers as different were most likely to oppose 
the introduction of worker directors. When 
asked to choose from a series of options about 
what worker directors would do, the view that 
worker directors would pass shop floor opinion 
to the board was most common. At the worker 
representative levels the second most common 
view was that they would look after the rights 
of employees. The sampled directors were more 
likely than the employee representatives to feel 
that worker directors would make it difficult for 
the board to function. 

A sizeable minority of the sampled stewards 
favoured parity of representation on the board 
as the only way to ensure full participation. 
Between 60 and 70 per cent of each directorial 
and managerial level felt that any worker direc- 
tors should be elected, rising to 85 per cent of 
the convenors. Up to a quarter of the managers 
and directors and almost half the convenors 
wanted to exclude some company employees, 
most commonly management. There was 
general agreement at all selected levels that 
worker directors, however selected, should come 
exclusively from among company employees. At 
the employee representative levels there was the 
greatest willingness to exclude some employees 
from standing as worker directors, particularly 
senior managers. Substantial minorities at all 
sampled levels were ready to exclude unskilled 
manual workers. But the majority at all levels 
thought that some or all worker directors should 
be chosen from existing representatives. 

At the three directorial levels well over four 
fifths of the companies expected worker direc- 
tors to be bound by the normal rules of board- 
room confidentiality. The majority of managers 
held the same view but among the worker repre- 
sentatives there was strong minority support for 
the idea that worker directors should be free to 
discuss board matters with other employees. A 
majority of companies at all the directorial and 
managerial levels felt that they should be bound 
to support board decisions. 

‘ See for example: Conrad Jameson (1973) Survey research for 
the social services MRS/AMSO, London. 


Close to two thirds at each director level felt 
that worker directors should hold their position 
until their term of office ends but just over half 
of the worker representatives were ready to 
demand the instant resignation of any worker 
director who lost the employees’ confidence. 
More than half at every level thought that these 
directors should report back to their constituen- 
cies to explain board decisions and most thought 
that they should continue with their normal 
occupation. 

Some 30 per cent at each director level envisaged 
that worker directors would try to introduce 
bargaining into the boardroom rising to around 
40 per cent at the managerial levels and up to 
55 per cent among convenors. Two thirds at 
each director level expected that the introduc- 
tion of worker directors would affect what was 
discussed at board meetings. The most common 
reason for this view was the belief that decisions 
would be made and contentious issues discussed 
outside the boardroom in meetings which 
excluded employee representatives. 

The sampled worker representatives, particu- 
larly those in favour of the innovation, tended 
to think that with training worker directors 
would soon acquire the necessary expertise. But 
around half of those at the managerial and direc- 
torial levels felt that these new representatives 
would always find some subjects difficult. 
Between two thirds and three quarters of com- 
panies at directorial and managerial levels, rising 
to four fifths of the selected stewards, were will- 
ing to see worker directors discuss any issues. 

When asked whether worker directors should sit 
on board and senior management committees, 
around two thirds of the directors and more at 
other levels thought that they should, and the 
majority also felt that they should sit on joint 
management-employee committees. 

Although the majority of companies could see 
that this would not be feasible, at least two in 
five at each directorial level thought that 
employees should be bound to accept board 
decisions if they were represented on the board. 
Only one in five convenors envisaged such an 
obligation which, for them, was a strong argu- 
ment against worker directors. 

Just over two in five managing directors thought 
that the existence of worker directors would in- 
crease employees’ feelings of involvement with 
the company, and up to four in five sampled 
stewards took this view. The directorial and 
managerial levels were inclined to expect the in- 
troduction of worker directors to increase trades 
union power, while the majority view among the 
sampled stewards was that union power would 
not be affected. A minority of the sampled 
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managers in the company establishments feared 
that worker directors would undermine their 
authority. 

When asked about the disadvantages of worker 
directors, companies at the directorial levels 
most commonly claimed that the innovation 
would lead to more decisions being made out- 
side the boardroom. In the selected company 
establishments the sampled managers most fre- 
quently expressed the fear that worker directors 
would lack the necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence to make good board decisions. Stewards 
were more likely than other levels to mention 
a personal conflict of interests for worker direc- 
tors, while the directors and managers were 
more likely to be worried about delay in decision 
making. Concern over the possible election of 
trades union militants and politically motivated 
men was most commonly mentioned by person- 
nel directors and personnel managers. 


The most common view of the advantages of 
worker directors was that board level represen- 
tation would make employees feel more involved 
in their company. A minority, largest among the 
stewards, hoped that they would give employees 
a better understanding of the problems faced by 
the board and stewards most commonly men- 
tioned the advantage that worker directors 
would explain shop floor views to the board. 

Around two in every three companies at each 
sampled level held the same view about worker 
directors on supervisory boards as they did for 
the more familiar unitary boards. Over 80 per 
cent of all directorial and managerial levels pre- 
ferred to see a supervisory board with less than 
half worker directors, if such a scheme were ever 
introduced, and only among the sampled con- 
venors was there a majority in favour of supervi- 
sory boards containing 50 per cent worker direc- 
tors. 
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7 Intra-company role comparisons 


This chapter attempts some intra-company analysis of the sampled roles. It begins with an explanation 
of the nature and problems of such analysis. Survey results are then analysed in the same order as they 
have been presented in the foregoing inter-company analysis. The chapter ends with an appraisal of the 
approach in the light of the findings which it has generated. 


The survey report has concentrated thus far on 
comparing companies sampled at various levels 
to show differences and similarities between 
those companies. As expected, the results have 
shown that companies represented at one level 
can produce rather different answers from com- 
panies sampled at another level. But does this 
represent a propensity for particular levels in a 
firm to disagree because they perceive the same 
‘facts’ differently, which is what one might 
reasonably expect, or does it simply represent 
a propensity for people at the levels being com- 
pared to disagree on the subject area in question, 
irrespective of whether or not they work in the 
same company? By comparing pairs of infor- 
mants in the same companies this chapter will 
demonstrate the extent to which a given pair of 
sampled levels in the same companies show a 
greater propensity to agree or disagree than in- 
formants at those levels in different companies. 
In other words, the analysis is looking for an 
expected company effect on informant answers. 

The analysis approach The comparison of re- 
sponses to a particular question given by any 
pair of role incumbents in the same company 
suggests two logical possibilities: that the pair 
both give the same answer or different answers. 
When all companies are considered together 
there are two logical extremes — that the role in- 
cumbents ‘agree’’ on the answer to a particular 
question in every one of the sampled companies, 
or in none of those companies. Possible propor- 
tions of agreement/disagreement cover the entire 
range between these two extremes. But between 
these two extremes there also exists the logical 
possibility that being in the same company has 
no effect on the answers given by the two levels, 
that is, that such ‘agreement’ as there is could 
be accounted for by chance. This situation is 
usually described by stating that the answers 
from incumbents of one role are independent of 
the answers given by incumbents of another role 
with which they are being compared. Figure 6 
shows an example of such independence as an 

' This ‘agreement' is not a deliberate action by informants, since 
they were not told which answers their colleagues had given. 
It is merely a convenient way of stating that the two-role incum- 
bents in a given company gave the same answer. 


illustration. Suppose that the proportion of 
managing directors in favour of worker directors 
(y), in companies where the finance director is 
also in favour, is the same as the proportion 
of managing directors in favour of worker direc- 
tors in companies where the finance director is 
against (y again) as in Figure 6. In such circum- 
stances the answers of managing directors would 
be described as independent of the answers of 
finance directors. In other words, any result like 
that illustrated by Figure 6 may be taken as evi- 
dence that a m.anaging director and a finance 
director in the same company would be no more 
likely to agree than a managing director and a 
finance director from different companies. 


Figure 6 Illustration of independence in role comparisons 



Finance directors 


against 

in favour 


worker 

of worker 


directors 

directors 

Managing directors; 

% 

% 

Against worker directors 

X 

X 

In favour of worker directors 

y 

y 


Although the survey results may not coincide 
exactly with the independence model illustrated 
in Figure 6, small deviations from that model 
would not be sufficient to constitute reliable evi- 
dence of intra-company ‘agreement’. So as a 
guide to the reliability of any apparent inclina- 
tion towards intra-company consensus between 
specified levels, the extent of agreement which 
could be expected in the absence of an in-com- 
pany effect has been calculated and compared 
with the extent of agreement found in the survey 
results’. 

Expectations and problems of intra-company role 
comparisons Before analysing the survey find- 
ings from these comparisons it is worth con- 
sidering the nature of the results which might 

' It should perhaps be stressed at this point that the ‘expected 
proportion of companies in which agreement would be found 
in the absence of an in-company effect is not ‘expected’ in the 
sense of an anticipation or belief held before the survey results 
were available. Rather, it is a mathematical function of those 
survey results quite uninfluenced by the views of the researcher. 
(This analysis approach is the same as that used in the Workplace 
Industrial Relations surveys, quoted earlier.) 
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be anticipated and the associated problems of 
interpretation. Perhaps the most important 
point to bear in mind is that it is quite unrealistic 
to expect total agreement between a given pair 
of role incumbents in every sampled company, 
even on factual questions, and there are many 
reasons why this might be so. 

The basis on which informants were selected at 
each role level has been described in Chapter 
1 but it is useful to recall at this point that the 
selection procedure may make some role com- 
parisons difficult to interpret. Some of the roles 
are not unique within the selected companies but 
only within the selected establishments of those 
companies, for example, the establishment 
manager role. Moreover, some roles are not 
even unique within the sampled establishments, 
for instance, the foreman role, and although in 
such cases the final selection was always made 
by random methods to ensure objectivity, a sam- 
ple of one takes no account of variance. To put 
it another way, there is always a chance that, 
for example, the agreement of a sampled fore- 
man with the most senior employee representa- 
tive in a given company establishment might 
have been a disagreement had a different fore- 
man been selected. 

On opinion questions, one might anticipate 
some disagreement between different role in- 
cumbents in the same company in spite of a 
common working environment, and the problem 
will be to identify whether that difference of view 
between roles is sufficiently common to demon- 
strate a propensity for intra-company disagree- 
ment. 

Other questions, such as ‘do industrial relations 
take up most of the time, quite a lot of the time 
or not very much of the time at your board meet- 
ing?’, relate to factual matters but require a 
judgement or view from informants, and may 
thus be treated as opinion questions. 

Questions which are directly seeking factual 
answers, such as those about whether the com- 
pany has joint consultative committees or which 
issues are within the range of collective bargain- 
ing, can still lead to conflicting answers from 
people at different levels in the same company, 
informants may have different (unstated) defini- 
tions of key concepts. Some informants may de- 
scribe current practice in terms of the normal 
situation while others may be more concerned 
about the most recent example which may have 
been exceptional. So the ‘factual’ questions can 
be affected by the unstated views and ideas of 
informants, just as the opinion questions are in 
a more overt way. All this was anticipated at 
the survey design stage; indeed, disagreement on 
apparently factual questions for the above rea- 
sons is of interest in any industrial relations 


research. But unfortunately ‘disagreement’ 
between different role incumbents in the same 
company can also occur for other reasons. 

One of these other reasons is that different infor- 
mants within the same company may interpret 
part of a question differently. For example, in-, 
formants in a company where the stewards are 
negotiating an agreement for guaranteed over- 
time might say ‘yes’ to a question on ‘hours of 
work’; or ‘no’ to that but ‘yes’ to a question 
on pay negotiations. Two informants in the 
same company may give different answers 
simply because one of them does not know that 
a particular practice is occurring within the com- 
pany, while the other may be directly involved 
in it. Sometimes informants, though asked about 
the situation in the establishment as a whole, 
may have answered in terms of their own refer- 
ence group. 

The selection of comparisons to be made The 

total number of possible paired role compari- 
sons within this survey is well over 4j thousand 
and the comparisons reported in this chapter are 
only a selection, based on a series of hypotheses 
about sampled levels between which intra- 
company agreement or disagreement was antici- 
pated. Thus, the findings which follow are 
believed to be meaningful, yet for all the reasons 
mentioned above, such findings must be inter- 
preted cautiously. 

The findings will be presented under broad sub- 
ject headings following a similar order of topics 
to that found in the rest of the report. 

Comparisons between directors on the function- 
ing of the board The first question on which di- 
rectors’ answers could be compared was about 
the frequency of board meetings and here, as one 
might have anticipated, the general level of 
agreement within companies was very high. 

Intra-company analysis on the extent of board 
involvement in policy making (board style) also 
shows strong evidence that sampled directors 
tended to give similar answers. Since the first 
two answer categories for this question (Q23 on 
directors schedule) were rather close in meaning, 
both implying little more than a veto role for 
the board, these were merged for the intra-com- 
pany analysis. Likewise, the second two cate- 
gories were merged for the same reason and the 
results in Table 7.1 below show that all the sam- 
pled director roles were inclined to agree on 
board style of involvement in decision making, 
with the highest agreement between managing 
directors and industrial relations/personnel di- 
rectors, though even here there was disagree- 
ment in one company in five. 
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Table 7.1 Board style (directors intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs 
in the same company 
giving the same 
answer 

Proportion of pairs which 
might be expected to give 
the same answer even if not 
in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted) 

Directors compared : 

Managing director and industrial relations/ 

% 

% 

No, 

personnel director 
Managing director and finance 

79 

59 

78 

director 

Finance and industrial relations/personnel 

66 

55 

94 

director 

69 

54 

52 


A similar question on board style in relation to 
industrial relations matters, however, showed no 
evidence of a propensity among directors in the 
same company to give the same answer. Simi- 
larly, a question on the amount of board time 
given over to industrial relations matters showed 
no special inclination towards intra-company 
consensus. 

Comparison between directors in the same com- 
pany on the way in which decisions were arrived 
at (Q24 in directors schedule) showed that there 
was agreement in about half of the sampled 
companies. But this extent of agreement is no 
more than could be ‘expected’ from any group 
of directors, given the high proportions opting 
for the same answer. 

The question on external influences which might 
affect the board (Q30a in directors schedule) 
revealed no special inclination for the industrial 
relations/personnel director to agree with either 
of his boardroom colleagues. But when the ‘mar- 
ket forces’ answer, which accounted for more 
than half of each group’s responses, was com- 
pared against all other answers there appeared 
to be some evidence of agreement between 
managing directors and finance directors (see 


Questions on control mechanisms on the board, 
of the type shown in Table 7.2 below, all gave 
rise to a noticeable degree of intra-company con- 
sensus. 

In 79 per cent and 73 per cent of companies 
respectively, managing directors concurred with 
their industrial relations/personnel directors and 
finance directors on whether it was usual to give 
notice before raising any issue at board meet- 
ings. Likewise, on the question of whether the 
chairman or managing director vetted board 
papers there was evidence of a tendency for 
managing directors’ answers to coincide with 
their finance directors (in 71 per cent of com- 
panies) and their industrial relations/personnel 
directors (in 72 per cent of companies). Direc- 
tors agreed on whether pre-board meetings of 
executive directors took place in about two 
thirds of the sampled companies. 

Comparisons in company establishments on joint 
consultation and collective bargaining Comparing 
the two sampled levels most likely to know 
about joint consultative machinery in their 
establishment, 85 per cent of the sampled indus- 
trial relations/personnel managers and con- 
venors agreed on whether there were any JCCs 


Table 63D in Appendix D). 

in 

their factory. 


Table 7.2 Board control mechanisms (directors’ intra-company comparisons) 




Proportion of pairs 

Proportion of pairs which 

Base for 


in the same company 

might be expected to give 

percentages 


giving the same 

the same answer even if not 

( weighted) 


answer 

in the same company 


Agreement on whether directors 
give notice of issues they will 
raise in the boardroom : 

% 

% 

No. 

Managing director and industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

79 

63 

77 

Managing director and finance director 

73 

61 

89 

Agreement on whether the managing 
director/chairman vets papers: 

'% 

% 

No. 

Managing director and industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

72 

61 

81 

Managing director and finance director 

71 

61 

95 

Agreement on whether executive 
directors hold pre-board 
meeting to discuss agenda: 

% 

% 

No. 

Managing director and industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

64 

50 

SI 

Managing director and finance director 

66 

51 

94 


Table 7.3 Existence of joint consultative eommittees (industrial relations/personnel managers and convenors intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs 
in the same company 
giving the same 
answer 

Proportion of pairs which 
might be expected to give 
the same answer even if not 
in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted ) 

Agreement on whether there 

X. 

% 

No, 

were any formally constituted 
JCCs within the establishment 

85 

65 

79 

Agreement on whether there 

was a JCC covering all 

manual and non manual employees 

80 

58 

55 


And in 80 per cent of the establishments these 
two levels agreed on the existence or otherwise 
of a JCC which covered all the manual and non 
manual employees of the company. In those 
establishments where both these sampled levels 
sat on the JCC covering all employees, there was 
agreement in most companies on the regularity 
of meetings, though since nearly all informants 
gave the same answer it was not possible to iden- 
tify an in-company effect. As with the range of 
bargaining, many of the subjects raised in JCCs 
gave rise to little more ‘agreement’ than could 
be expected to occur by chance, and in any case 
the numbers involved are rather too small for 
reliable conclusions. 

When asked for their perception of how joint 
consultative committees operate, informants in 
the same company at these levels showed no 
clear inclination to agree or disagree, though 
convenors were more likely to mention joint 
decision making than their industrial relations/ 
personnel manager counterparts. 

The high proportions of informants at all levels 
who reported that any given issue (from the 
questionnaire list) was negotiated with unions 
at the establishment means that even when the 
answers from any two levels were uninfluenced 
by sharing a common workplace, one would still 
‘expect’ the same answer in a higher proportion 
of company establishments. Thus when the re- 
sponsible manager’s answers were compared 
with those of his most senior employee represen- 
tative (convenor), whilst there was a high pro- 


portion of establishments in which the same 
answers were given, that proportion was not 
very different from what would be expected in 
the absence of an in-company effect (see Table 
7.4). The only exception appears to be on 
changes in production methods where there was 
some evidence of a tendency to agree. When the 
sampled employee representatives within the 
same company are compared a similar problem 
arises. In the great majority of establishments 
the convenor and minority union steward agreed 
on whether any particular issue was negotiated 
(over 80 per cent for most issues) but there is 
little evidence that this consensus is associated 
with working in the same plant, except possibly 
on conditions of work and redundancy (see 
Table 64D in Appendix D). Similarly, compari- 
son between ‘most senior representative’ and 
‘other senior representative’ levels showed no 
satisfactory evidence of a propensity for intra- 
company agreement except over negotiations on 
changes in production methods (see Table 65D 
in Appendix D). 

Comparisons between directors and between 
establishment based informants on information 
disclosure In the vast majority of companies 
(over 80 per cent) directors agreed on whether 
the firm had a written policy on information 
disclosure, but given the high proportion of 
companies without such a policy, the extent of 
intra-company agreement in the results does not 
exceed what might be ‘expected’ between any 
pair of directors from different companies. In 
the company establishments, comparisons 


Table 7.4 Issues negotiated in company establishments (selected manager and convenor intra-company comparisons) 


Base for 
percentages 
= 140 (weighted) 

Proportion of pairs 
in the same company 
giving the same 
answer 

Proportion of pairs which 
might be expected to give 
the same answer even if not 
in the same company 

Negotiated issues: 

% 

% 

Capital investment 

90 

86 

Changes in production methods 

66 

54 

Pay issues 

90 

88 

Physical working conditions 

79 

79 

Hours of work 

70 

70 

Safety matters 

73 

74 

Disciplinary procedures 

86 

86 

Redundancy 

81 

78 

Welfare matters 

66 

64 


77 


Table 7.5 Information disclosure to employee representatives for negotiating purposes (directors intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs 
in the same company 
giving the same 
answer 

Proportion of pairs which 
might be expected to give 
the same answer even if not 
in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted) 

Whether information for negotiation purposes: 
Managing director and industrial relations/ 

% 

% 

No. 

personnel director 

72 

50 

75 

Managing director and finance director 

61 

50 

84 


between the steward levels produced the same 
result; and even comparisons between the 
managing director and the establishment 
manager or convenor levels showed no particu- 
lar propensity towards in-company agreement 
or disagreement. 

However, the question on whether companies 
passed confidential information to employee 
representatives for use in collective bargaining 
did reveal some evidence of agreement between 
the sampled directors within companies. Table 
7.5 shows considerable intra-company con- 
sensus between managing directors and their in- 
dustrial relations/personnel colleagues who 
between them might be expected to have a 
greater knowledge of the subject than finance 
directors. But no similar inclination to give the 
same, or opposite, answers was found between 
any of the pairs compared in the establishments. 

The opinion question on satisfaction with the 
amount of information disclosed showed no evi- 
dence of an in-company effect between any of 
the levels compared. 

Comparisons between all levels on opinions of 
worker director schemes Perhaps the most basic 
question is whether the informants were in 
favour or against the introduction of worker 
directors onto the board of their own company. 
The results do show a little evidence of a propen- 
sity for managing directors to agree with their 
finance directors. Such agreement occurred in 
more than three in every five companies and 
most often it was a consensus against worker 
directors. But within company establishments 
there was no adequate evidence for the antici- 
pated disagreement between managerial and 
steward levels. 

Most of the questions in the first two thirds of 
the interview schedules are based on company- 
wide application for directors and establishment 
application for other informants, so that com- 
parisons between directors and the other sam- 
pled roles have been problematic. But the ques- 
tions on worker directors open up the possibility 
of such comparisons, though they be subject to 
the limitations mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

Comparisons were made between the managing 
director and the manager of the sampled estab- 


lishment and its sampled steward levels, though 
the anticipated agreements and disagreements 
were, once again, not demonstrable. Similarly, 
there was no evidence of an in-company effect 
between the personnel director and establish- 
ment or personnel manager levels, or between 
the finance director and middle manager (white 
collar) levels. 

If worker directors were introduced, their 
numbers on the board would probably affect 
their power and it was anticipated that manage- 
ment and stewards in the same company would 
have very different views on the matter. The 
comparison of managing directors and most 
senior representatives (convenors) in the same 
company' did indeed reveal disagreement, but 
this was inevitable because almost none of the 
managing directors had agreed with the idea of 
worker directors occupying at least half of the 
board places, whilst over 40 per cent of the sam- 
pled convenors had opted for this choice. In 
other words, such disagreement could be 
expected between any randomly selected pairs 
of managing director and convenor from differ- 
ent companies. Similarly, the agreement found 
between managing directors and their sampled 
establishment managers or between personnel 
directors and factory personnel managers was 
statistically predictable in the absence of an 
intra-company effect. 

A series of similar comparisons on the question 
of whether worker directors should be elected 
and whether they should come from the com- 
pany work force showed no evidence of intra- 
company agreement. The issue of whether a 
worker director should be able to come from 
any group of employees showed some slight evi- 
dence that managing directors and both senior 
representative levels in the same company were 
inclined to agree that some employees should 
not be eligible for directorship (see Table 7.6). 
However, the differences within these role 
groups were as great as those between them 
when it came to specifying which employees 
should be ineligible. 

' As indicated earlier in this chapter, in companies with more than 
one establishment the most senior employee representative was 
not a unique role and could have been a different person had 
a different establishment been selected. This cautionary note 
applies to all establishment based roles. 
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Table 7.6 Views on whether all company employees should be eligible for worker directorship (intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs in the same 
company giving the same answer 

Proportion of pairs which might be 
expected to give the same answer even 
if not in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted) 

Whether or not all employees should be eligible 
for a worker directorship : 

% 

% 

No. 

Managing director & establishment manager 

57 

58 

61 

Managing director & most senior representative 

55 

47 

139 

Managing director & other senior representative 

56 

47 

91 

Most senior & other senior representative 
Industrial relations/personnel manager & most 

56 

50 

103 

senior representative 

Middle manager (production) & middle manager 

52 

48 

79 

(white collar) 

54 

49 

114 


Table 7.7 Opinion on whether or not worker directors should be paid for their services (intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs in the same 
company giving the same answer 

Proportion of pairs which might be 
expected to give the same answer even 
if not in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted) 

Agreement on fees for worker directors : 
Managing director & industrial relations/ 

% 

% 

No. 

personnel director 

67 

50 

79 

Managing director & finance director 

59 

50 

86 

Industrial relations/personnel & finance director 
Industrial relations/personnel manager & most 

75 

54 

51 

senior representative 

55 

53 

76 

Most senior & other senior representative 
Middle manager (production) & middle manager 

58 

51 

102 

(white collar) 

56 

53 

113 


A series of similar comparisons were made on 
the question of whether worker directors should 
be elected or appointed in some other way but 
none showed any special propensity for infor- 
mants in the same company to agree or disagree. 

There was evidence of agreement between direc- 
tors on whether the new worker directors should 
be paid in some way for their extra responsibili- 
ties (Table 7.7). In 75 per cent of companies the 
industrial relations/personnel director was in 
agreement with his finance director and in 67 
per cent he gave the same answer as his manag- 
ing director. But there was not the same clear 
evidence of in-company agreement in the com- 
pany establishments. 

Questions on whether worker directors should 
be bound by customary rules of boardroom con- 
fidentiality and collective responsibility showed 
no reliable evidence of an in-company effect; 
nor did the issue of whether a worker director 
should also continue with his regular job. 

A general question on whether the introduction 
of worker directors would lead to an increase 
in trades union power did show disagreement 
between the small number of informants at each 
level who expected the innovation to decrease 
union power. However, comparisons among the 
vast majority who expected either an increase 
or no change in union power showed no 
evidence of a company effect. Similarly, com- 
parisons based on views of whether worker 


directors would introduce bargaining into the 
boardroom, and whether their existence would 
increase employees’ feelings of involvement with 
the company, showed nothing of interest. 

Altogether then, it seems that the comparisons 
based on opinion questions about worker direc- 
tors were particularly unproductive. Perhaps the 
detailed questions on the implementation of a 
worker director scheme were raising issues 
which most informants had never considered 
before. Thus, although they were asked to con- 
sider the questions in the context of their own 
company, the opinions expressed were mainly 
a reflection of their personal values because they 
did not have time to think out the implications 
for their own company'. Certainly such intra- 
company effects as were demonstrated by the 
findings above were most often between direc- 
torial levels, whose incumbents were much more 
likely to have thought out the detailed implica- 
tions of a worker director scheme. 

If this argument holds, then one would forecast 
that informants’ views on worker directors on 
supervisory boards, combining as it does two 
unfamiliar ideas, would show little or no indica- 
tion towards intra-company agreement or dis- 
agreement between any pair of levels compared. 
This indeed proved to be the case. 

' Some interviewers reported that they sensed this to be the case, 
but since no systematic investigation of the problem was made 
at the time of fieldwork, there is no reliable evidence for this 
hypothesis. 
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Table 7.8. Opinion of industrial relations in company /establishment (intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs in the same 
company giving the same answer 

Proportion of pairs which might be 
expected to give the same answer even 
if not in the same company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted) 

Agreement on opinion of industrial relations in 
company/establishment : 

Managing director & industrial 

% 

% 

No. 

relations/personnel director 

71 

52 

76 

Managing director & finance director 

60 

50 

88 

Industrial relations/personnel & finance director 
Industrial relations/personnel manager & most 

65 

49 

52 

senior representative 

Most senior representative & other senior 

56 

48 

61 

representative 

Most senior representative & minority union 

69 

56 

97 

representative 

63 

54 

60 


When asked about their general opinion of how 
good the climate of industrial relations was 
within their company, informants were back on 
familiar ground and there is clear evidence of 
an inclination to give the same answer’ between 
the industrial relations/personnel director and 
each of his fellow sampled directors in the same 
company (see Table 7.8). In the company estab- 
lishments there was a definite indication that the 
two senior employee representative levels were 
inclined to agree, with a weaker and unreliable 
indication of such agreement between the most 
senior representative and both the minority 
union representative and the personnel manager. 

Informants’ overall view of the nature of 
industrial relations, in terms of the ‘conflict- 
consensus’ model mentioned earlier 2 shows 
adequate evidence of a tendency towards agree- 
ment between personnel managers and conven- 
ors in the same company establishment, which 
most commonly occurred when they agreed on 
the ‘consensus’ model (see Table 7.9). However, 
when the managing directors were compared 

' The number of informants giving the answer 'not very good' 
was so small that comparisons could not be made. Thus, the 
comparisons mentioned in this report have merged the answers 
for this small sub group with those cases who thought industrial 
relations in the company were only ‘fairly good'. 

- See explanation of the conflict-consensus model in Chapter 5, 


with each of the sampled steward levels in their 
companies there was little indication of any 
company effect whatsoever. 

Summary and appraisal 

In this chapter the responses from pairs of infor- 
mants at different levels in the same companies 
were compared to seek reliable evidence which 
might suggest a greater inclination to give the 
same (or opposite) answers as one would expect 
of pairs of informants from different companies. 

Most of the comparisons between sampled levels 
which showed reasonable evidence of an intra- 
company effect related to the more factual ques- 
tions, such as; 

— the frequency of board meetings 
— the board style of involvement in decision 
making 

— the application of board control 
mechanisms such as pre-meetings and the 
vetting of board papers by chairmen 
— whether information is passed to unions for 
use in negotiations 

— the existence and function of joint consulta- 
tive machinery 

and even when consensus was found its meaning 
was not always unequivocal. (It may be noticed 
that most of the evidence of ‘agreement’ is based 


Table 7.9 Opinion on the nature of industrial relations: conflict-consensus model (intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of pairs in the same 
company giving the same answer 

Proportion of pairs which might be 
expected to give the same answer even 
if not in the same company 

Base for 

percentages 

(weighted) 

Agreement on nature of industrial relations 
(conflict -consensus model) : 

Managing director & industrial 


% 

No. 

relations/personnel director 

70 

67 

80 

95 

74 

96 
132 

89 

67 

Managing director & finance director 
Industrial relations/personnel manager & most 

75 

73 

senior representative 

Most senior representative & other senior 

65 

51 

representative 

49 

50 

Managing director & most senior representative 

48 

51 

Managing director & other senior representative 
Managing director & minority union 

61 

55 

representative 

46 

43 
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on information from the directorial levels, but 
one should bear in mind that directors were 
asked far more ‘factual’ questions than were the 
other sampled levels.) 

At the planning stage of the survey a number 
of possible situations of strong intra-company 
disagreement were anticipated, particularly 
between the steward and managerial or direc- 
torial levels. However, almost none of the com- 
parisons undertaken produced reliable evidence 
of an intra-company effect in this direction. 

The vast majority of comparisons on opinion 
questions (particularly those relating to worker 
directors, which was an unfamiliar subject for 
many informants) showed no clear evidence of 
an inclination towards intra-company agree- 
ment or disagreement. So it seems quite possible 
that informants’ answers to such questions may 
have been influenced far more by their occupa- 
tional values and status than by the company 


situation in which they worked. Nor is this pat- 
tern of results unique to the present survey: the 
lack of a distinguishable intra-workplace effect 
was clear in most of the analyses undertaken 
in the Workplace Industrial Relations surveys'. 
While it can be useful to compare the views of 
stewards and managers on industrial relations 
matters, the optimal sample design for such 
comparisons to be made on a representative 
basis is rather different from that required for 
the intra-company comparisons undertaken 
here. 

Where company based information is required, 
given limited resources, it would seem that the 
researcher can gain better value by maximising 
the number of companies to increase statistical 
precision in the results than by undertaking 
intra-company analysis of the type described 
above. 

' Dr. S. Parker: 1974 and 1975 quoted earlier. 
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8 Summary of survey findings and some conclusions 


This chapter begins with a summary of the survey findings and ends with some tentative conclusions on 
the prospects for worker director schemes in the private sector of British industry. 


Summary of findings 

Like any summary of a large report, the findings 
presented below inevitably represent a limited 
and selective account of the survey. It is intended 
as a reminder of the main findings rather than 
an adequate presentation of all the survey 
results. 

The survey is based on a sample of 296 manufac- 
turing companies having a functioning board of 
directors. Each company is represented by its 
head office and (one of) its establishment(s). The 
sample excludes small firms, service industries 
and the public sector. Within the companies, in- 
terviews were made with individuals in a series 
of key roles at director level, management level 
and employee representative level. 

Over 70 per cent of the sampled companies had 
only one establishment engaged in production; 
more than half employed less than 500 
employees, and three quarters had less than 1000 
workers. The industrial distribution of the 
sample shows about a third in some form of 
engineering but the other industrial categories 
are all rather small. 

Some 72 per cent of these companies were sub- 
sidiaries of larger concerns. Two thirds of the 
sampled subsidiaries were controlled by their 
parent companies through directors which the 
latter had placed on their board. Nine tenths 
of the subsidiaries needed parent company 
approval for major board decisions. 

Nine in every ten of the sampled companies had 
recognised trades unions or staff associations, 
the proportion increasing with company size; 
and the level of union organisation within com- 
panies was greatest among manual workers and 
their supervisors. 

Investigation of current participative practices 
was concentrated on three key areas: informa- 
tion disclosure, joint consultation machinery 
and collective bargaining. 

About one in eight companies had a formal 
policy covering which information should be 


made available to their employees. According 
to personnel directors, half of the sampled com- 
panies with trades unions passed information to 
stewards on a confidential basis for use in nego- 
tiations. 

Just over half of the sampled companies had 
joint consultative committees at company-wide 
level and two in five of those companies main- 
tained the traditional distinction between white 
and blue collar workers, with two separate com- 
mittees. When asked about the way in which 
their JCC functioned, most of them said their 
committee was for joint discussion prior to 
management decisions or for exchange of infor- 
mation. 

In the sampled establishments, two in five com- 
panies had a JCC covering all employees. Only 
half of these committees were union based but 
in most establishments the convenor was a 
member of the JCC. 

The sampled managerial levels tended to see cur- 
rent practice of joint consultation, and the ideal 
situation, in terms of joint discussion, leaving 
decisions to management, while the sampled 
stewards were inclined to see both, but particu- 
larly the ideal, as a matter of joint decision 
making (and collective bargaining). 

To gain comparable results on the range of 
bargaining, companies were asked about nego- 
tiations in terms of a list of specific issues. The 
range of these negotiated issues at company- 
wide level and within the sampled establish- 
ments were broadly similar. When asked 
whether any issues were not negotiable, the most 
common answers related to capital investment 
and, to a lesser extent, new product planning 
at both company and establishment level. 

Comparison of the issues open to joint consul- 
tation, but not covered by collective bargaining, 
show a relatively high mention of capital invest- 
ments, suggesting that management may some- 
times offer the limited concession of 
consultation when they are not willing to sacri- 
fice their prerogative to collective bargaining. 
Otherwise, with the exception of pay issues, the 
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issues covered in JCCs tend to overlap with 
those covered by negotiating machinery. 

When asked how the board learned the views 
of company employees, more than three in five 
companies mentioned the trades union 
machinery. But the results also show consider- 
able reliance on indirect information fed up the 
management chain and supervisors’ reports 
supplemented by the ‘grapevine’. In the com- 
pany establishments a similar picture emerged 
with the sampled managers and stewards each 
showing a propensity to stress their own func- 
tion in communications. 

When asked their view of industrial relations in 
their company, over half of those interviewed 
at each of the selected managerial levels felt that 
industrial relations were very good. The ‘not 
very good’ option was chosen by only a very 
small minority of these roles, but among the 
employee representatives at each level one in 
eight had a low opinion of industrial relations 
in their plant. At the managerial level there was 
a tendency to think that the interests of manage- 
ment and employees were basically the same, 
while about half of the senior employee repre- 
sentatives held the view that the interests of the 
two sides were basically different. 

Informants were invited to choose from'a range 
of options ranging from ‘management alone 
makes the decisions’ through to ‘employees 
decide’ to indicate how they thought people in 
general conceived worker participation. The 
most common choice was the option which in- 
volved joint decision making, while the option 
which involved joint discussion prior to a 
management decision was the second choice of 
all sampled levels. However, when views were 
sought on what informants felt worker partici- 
pation should involve the most common answer 
from directors was the joint discussion option. 
The majority of the selected stewards, on the 
other hand, felt that participation should involve 
joint decision making. 

Investigation of the boards of directors in the 
sampled companies showed that size tended to 
increase with company size, though the rate of 
growth declined at a size of about 1500-2000 
employees. In 55 per cent of companies all 
executive directors specialised in particular areas 
of company business though this tendency was 
more common on larger boards. Just over a 
third of the sampled company boards had non 
executive directors, their most common raison 
d'etre being their specialist knowledge and con- 
tacts. 

When asked to recall the issues discussed at the 
last meeting, the most frequently mentioned 
topics were cash fiow/trading position (90 per 


cent), sales and marketing (66 per cent), indus- 
trial relations issues (51 per cent), production 
and output (49 per cent), capital expenditure (48 
per cent). 

Directors most commonly saw the board style 
of decision making as one of generating policy 
drawing on its own or outside expertise, but at 
the other end of the spectrum one in six manag- 
ing directors saw the board involved in the 
decision making function more as a checking 
committee, deciding whether or not to accept 
the suggested policy put before them. 

To facilitate corporate decision taking between 
full board meetings, half the sampled companies 
had formed more frequently meeting inner 
boards of the main executive directors. 

More than three in five companies made use of 
management committees just below board level 
to recommend strategy to the board, but in most 
cases these committees contained at least one 
director. 

Half of the sampled companies reported that 
their executive directors met before the formal 
board meetings to discuss the agenda and about 
seven in ten reported that it was usual for direc- 
tors to give notice of any issues they wanted to 
raise in the main meeting. Chairmen or manag- 
ing directors sometimes exercise personal con- 
trol over their board meetings by insisting on 
the right to vet all board papers and this was 
reported by 24 per cent of companies at manag- 
ing director level. 

According to managing directors, three quarters 
of the company boards normally relied on the 
emergence of a clear consensus in board meet- 
ings and voting on decisions was reported as 
common in only 4 per cent of boards. 

When asked to choose between a series of 
options describing key influences on company 
boards, market forces was the most common 
choice of directors as the greatest influence, and 
the money market was chosen most often as hav- 
ing the least influence. 

Those sampled informants in the company 
establishments who had no direct experience of 
the boardroom were asked a series of questions 
on their perception of their company boards. 
They were asked which subjects were discussed 
at board meetings, and by and large they men- 
tioned the same topics as directors. A question 
on board style of involvement in decision 
making showed that at least 40 per cent of 
informants at all levels thought that important 
decisions tended to be taken outside the board- 
room and only ratified at the board meeting. 
But when asked whether they thought the board 
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voted to reach majority decisions, this was very 
much a minority view at almost every level. 

There are some problems associated with asking 
questions about a subject outside the experience 
of informants, but it was felt worthwhile to ask 
some questions on the prospects for a worker 
director scheme. The majority of companies at 
the director levels were against the introduction 
of worker directors. In the company establish- 
ments at least three in five at the managerial 
levels were also against boardroom represen- 
tation, while at the worker representative levels 
over two thirds were in favour. Those who saw 
the basic interests of management and workers 
as different were most likely to oppose the intro- 
duction of worker directors. When asked to 
choose from a series of options about what 
worker directors would do, the view that worker 
directors would pass shop floor opinion to the 
board was most common. 

The majority of informants at all sampled levels 
felt that any worker director should be elected, 
though almost half of the convenors interviewed 
wanted to deny a vote to some company 
employees, most commonly management. There 
was general agreement at all selected levels that 
worker directors, however selected, should come 
exclusively from among company employees 
and that some or all worker directors should 
be chosen from existing representatives. 

At the management levels it was felt that worker 
directors should be bound by the normal rules 
of boardroom confidentiality, but among the 
employee representatives there was strong 
minority support for the idea that worker direc- 
tors should be free to discuss board matters with 
other employees. 

Close to two thirds at each director level felt 
that worker directors should hold their position 
until the end of their terms of office, but just 
over half of the worker representatives were 
ready to demand the instant resignation of any 
worker director who lost the employees’ confi- 
dence. More than half at every level thought that 
these directors should report back to their con- 
stituencies to explain board decisions and most 
thought that they should continue with their 
normal occupation. 

Some 30 per cent at each director level envisaged 
that worker directors would try to introduce 
bargaining into the boardroom, rising to around 
40 per cent at the managerial levels and up to 
55 per cent among convenors. Two thirds at 
each director level expected the introduction of 
worker directors would affect what was dis- 
, cussed at board meetings. The most common 
.reason for this view was the belief that decisions 
i would be made and contentious issues discussed 


M outside the boardroom in meetings which 
exclude employee representatives. 

When asked whether worker directors should sit 
on board and senior management committees, 
around two thirds of the directors and more at 
other levels thought that they should; and the 
majority also felt that they should sit on joint 
management-employee committees. 

Just over two in five managing directors thought 
that the existence of worker directors would in- 
crease employees’ feelings of involvement with 
the company, and up to four in five sampled 
stewards took this view. The directorial and 
managerial levels were inclined to expect the in- 
troduction of worker directors to increase trades 
union power while the majority view among the 
sampled stewards was that union power would 
not be affected. A minority of the sampled 
managers in the company establishments feared 
that worker directors would undermine their 
authority. 

When asked about the disadvantages of worker 
directors, companies at the directorial levels 
most commonly claimed that the innovation 
would-lead to more decisions being made out- 
side the boardroom. In the selected company 
establishments the sampled managers most fre- 
quently expressed the fear that worker directors 
would lack the necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence to make good board decisions. Stewards 
were more likely than other levels to mention 
a personal conflict of interests for worker direc- 
tors, while the directors and managers were 
more likely to be worried about delay in decision 
making. Concern over the possible election of 
trades union militants and politically motivated 
men was most commonly mentioned by person- 
nel directors and personnel managers. 

The most common view of the advantages of 
worker directors was that board level represen- 
tation would make employees feel more involved 
in their company. A minority, largest among the 
stewards, hoped that they would give employees 
a better understanding of the problems faced by 
the board, and stewards most commonly men- 
tioned the advantage that worker directors 
would explain shop floor views to the board. 

The prospects for worker directors in 
manufacturing companies in Britain 

Some tentative conclusions Any survey of 
attitudes must be interpreted in the light of the 
circumstances prevailing during the fieldwork 
period. When people were being interviewed for 
this survey the Bullock Committee on Industrial 
Democracy was sitting, but although this had 
encouraged public discussion of the subject, 
there had been no proposals to which people 
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could react. Thus, reactions to the idea of 
employee representation at board level were 
conditioned by informants’ preconceptions of 
the role of a ‘worker director’ in the absence 
of any agreed model. Since that time, the 
Bullock Committee has reported, the govern- 
ment has considered its recommendations, and 
a White Paper has been published. Yet in spite 
of these changed circumstances and the conse- 
quent limitations they place on the interpre- 
tation of the survey attitude data, the results do 
have some clear implications for any worker 
director schemes. 

Commentators commonly write about represen- 
tation at board level as if there were an agreed 
model to which all company boards adhere, but 
the survey shows a considerable variation 
between companies. So any directive which 
sought to introduce worker directors into the 
boardroom would either have to take account 
of the different ways in which directors act 
within companies or attempt to impose some 
uniformity. 

The extent to which a board can function as 
a collective entity, and the degree of its collective 
involvement in decision making, must vary with 
the frequency of its meetings. Within the survey 
sample the reported frequency of company 
board meetings varied from once a week to once 
a year', the two most common answers being 
monthly and quarterly. Some directors felt that 
their board evaluated a range of proposals, or 
generated its own proposals, rather than simply 
accepting or rejecting a policy package put 
before it for approval, and these boards met 
more frequently than others in the survey. How- 
ever, even among these more ‘involved’ boards, 
close to half met less than once a month-. Such 
infrequent board meetings would surely pre- 
clude much collective policy generation unless 
board members met regularly outside the formal 
board meeting. So perhaps their answers suggest 
that many directors do not distinguish between 
the board as a formal entity acting in the board 
meeting and its individual members acting indi- 
vidually, or in small groups on behalf of the 
board, in between formal meetings. Equally, it 
may be that board members are answering in 
terms of an ideal model of the board function 
rather than what usually happens. (This is not 
to imply any sinister motives of concealment but 
only to acknowledge a common trait among 
human beings to ‘tidy up a bit’ when recalling 
past practice.) Thus there remains some doubt 
about the precise function of the board meeting 
in the management of companies. 

Many company boards, particularly those which 
reported that they tend only to accept or reject 

' see page 33. 

^ see page 37. 


policy packages put before them, often delegated 
policy formulation to sub committees of the 
board, or even delegated the entire decision- 
making process to an inner ‘executive’ board^. 
So some major decisions were merely reported 
to the board at its next meeting or brought 
before the board merely for formal ratification. 

These decision making structures have very im- 
portant implications for any worker directors of 
the future. The simple appointment of employee 
representatives to the board and their attend- 
ance at full meetings would not automatically 
involve them in all or even most of the decision 
making activities in which directors are in- 
volved. Moreover, the subjects which came 
before the directors at formal board meetings 
would not necessarily be the ones in which 
worker directors had the most interest. Boards 
vary in the subjects which they feel they need 
to discuss in their meetings. Only half of the 
surveyed companies had discussed industrial 
relations matters at their last meeting and less 
than one in five had dealt with pay matters, 
while four in five had dealt with the company 
trading position or cash flow matters"'^. Worker 
directors would need to become involved in 
many of the informal management meetings of 
individual directors if they were to influence 
many of the major decisions affecting their fel- 
low employees. 

A majority of companies are in fact subsidiaries 
of larger industrial groups^ and this raises 
further problems of employee representation. 
Decisions involving more than a specified 
amount of company resources usually have to 
be referred up to the board of the parent com- 
pany and not even the management directors, 
let alone the worker directors, are able to have 
much influence on some of the ultimate 
decisions. 

None of these problems is insurmountable: 
companies could gradually move towards more 
formal and identiflable structures of decision 
making through channels which give employee 
representatives a greater degree of influence and 
involvement (indeed, this would be possible to 
some extent without any worker director 
scheme). But the complexity of the different sub- 
jects and contexts in which senior management 
decisions must be made, would render it impos- 
sible to legislate for a fixed system of participa- 
tive management. At the time of the survey a 
number of boards were given some direction* 
to a greater or lesser extent by pre-meetings of 
the senior directors, or even a careful control 
of board papers and agenda by the chairman, 

3 see page 45. 

■* see page 34. 

* see page 13. 

^ see page 44. 
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and no set rules would prevent such extra-board 
activities if there was a will to make use of them. 
So unless there is a will to make the idea succeed 
among all parties involved, no worker director 
scheme will stand a chance of becoming more 
than a notional exercise. 

Even with the will to make a worker director 
scheme succeed, there would still appear to be 
a number of inherent problems. 

If, as seems to have been agreed at most sampled 
levels in the surveyed companies, worker direc- 
tors should still retain their existing jobs, then 
they would probably have to function as non 
executive directors with specialist knowledge of 
‘shopfloor’ matters. Many of the boards in the 
survey already had non executive directors' and 
saw their main function as bringing additional 
specialist knowledge into the boardroom, and 
a number of their directors saw the role of 
worker directors in this light^. Non executive 
directors were not usually co-opted onto board 
sub committees, which were much more likely 
to contain managers^. So to the extent that any 
worker directors are treated like current non 
executive board members, they are likely to be 
less involved in decision making than their 
executive counterparts. Indeed, without serving 
full time as directors it is hard to see how worker 
directors could expect anything else. 

At most sampled levels in the surveyed com- 
panies there was agreement that worker direc- 
tors would need a period of training or learning 
by experience before they could make an effec- 
tive contribution to board deliberations (or best 
represent employee views)'^. This gives some im- 
portance to the view that worker directors 
should serve for a long enough period to ensure 
some continuity and stability of their work on 
the board So their term of office would have 
to be of reasonable length without the prospect 
of premature termination because they had 
alienated some important group within the com- 
pany work force. Such a proposition does not 
endanger the role of the worker director as a 


' see page 3 1 . 

2 see page 105. 

see page 3 1 . 

■* see page 123. 
5 see page 1 1 6. 


board member bringing specialist knowledge of 
shop floor views, but it does give a special mean- 
ing to the term ‘representative’. How far an 
individual can represent the view of a work force 
(or part of it) whose confidence he no longer 
enjoys is not just a matter for debate, it is a 
possible source of tension in industrial relations. 

The idea of a representative in the sense of one 
elected by a defined constituency may be impor- 
tant in terms of his acceptability to his fellow 
employees, but if the worker director is not one 
of the existing representatives for the purposes 
of collective bargaining, then the distinction 
between the latter and the former must be clear. 
Again, given a will to clarify their respective 
roles, there would be every prospect of success; 
but without a clear distinction between the two 
roles, the survey shows that some shop stewards 
would be concerned at the prospect of two dif- 
ferent and possibly conflicting channels of 
employee representation®. In such a situation it 
would be unrealistic not to expect unions to 
encourage the work force to select existing shop 
stewards as their worker directors, if indeed they 
chose to be party to any worker director scheme. 
Some union officials in the_^ survey declared 
themselves against any representation on boards 
of directors because they see the risk of being 
associated with management decisions which 
might conflict with the interests of their 
members"'. The survey results show that there 
is still a degree of mutual distrust between 
management and unions in some companies® 
which would militate against the mutual good- 
will needed for a successful worker director 
scheme. Combined with the other problems dis- 
cussed above, this situation suggests that many 
companies still need more experience of joint 
discussion over decision areas which have 
hitherto been regarded as management preroga- 
tives® before employee representatives can easily 
take a part in board decision making. Indeed, 
the high proportion of sampled companies 
which already have some form of joint consul- 
tation machinery at sub-board level, suggests 
that there is a will to develop industrial democ- 
racy in this direction. 


“ see page 1 32. 

^ see page 1 32. 

® see pages 82 and 132-3. 
see pages 66 and 90. 
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1. Requirements of survey design 

The survey design was based on the requirement 
for interviews to be made with individuals at 
various levels within companies, including 
directors, members of lower levels of manage- 
ment and employee representatives (see 5). This 
involves, as a rule, interviewing at both head 
offices and working establishments of the com- 
panies. Since data collected from the various 
levels within companies would be related, it was 
not acceptable to draw independent samples of 
head offices and of establishments. 

Two alternative methods of sampling were 
admissible: 

(a) to select a sample of companies, obtain in- 
formation about the number of establishments 
comprising these companies and take a random 
sample of one establishment per company. 

(b) to select a sample of establishments and also 
include the head offices of the companies to 
which the sampled establishments belong. 

As the unit of analysis is a company (see 9.1) 
sampling method (b) involves reweighting the 
results to adjust for the differing probabilities 
of selection. The two methods were assessed by 
considering sampling frames of companies and 
also of establishments. 


2. Sampling frames 

2.1 Possible sampling frames of companies 

(i) Companies Register This is an alphabetical 
list of 500,000 public and private limited com- 
panies in England and Wales (a separate list is 
held for Scotland). The two major drawbacks 
in its use are that the only address held for each 
company is the registered office (which may not 
be the head office or even an establishment) and 
that no information is kept on the size of the 
company. 

We felt that, before using the Companies Regis- 
ter as a sampling frame, we would need to con- 
duct an extensive study to estimate its accuracy, 
together with such factors as the proportions of 
companies which had never traded, ceased trad- 
ing, or were otherwise ineligible for inclusion in 
the survey. We would have been able to cluster 
a sample on only the broadest terms (that is, 
by oversampling companies, conducting a postal 
enquiry and re-selecting on an area basis). 

(ii) Register of Business Names This is a list of 
unlimited companies which could be used to 
supplement a sample from the Companies 
Register and which suffers from similar dis- 
advantages. 


(iii) Employers’ associations There are approxi- 
mately 75 national federations, 1500 employers’ 
organisations and 1300 manufacturers’ associ- 
ations. Membership of all these bodies is volun- 
tary and no single one has an adequate coverage 
to be used as a frame. Combining several of 
these lists would be difficult as companies may 
join several associations and this could present 
problems in determining probabilities of selec- 
tion. 

(iv) Trade directories There is a wide range of 
trade directories, but none is suitable for use as 
a sampling frame because of the incomplete 
coverage of companies and the lack of cluster- 
ing. From small tests conducted we suspect that 
the coverage is biased in respect of industry and 
size of company. Very few directories give any 
indication of the size of the company and, in 
those which do, these data are incomplete. 


2.2 Possible sampling frames of establishments 

(i) Employers register These are (locally held) 
lists of establishments by employment exchange 
area. There is no statutory obligation to update 
these registers, and experience has shown that 
they are now frequently out of date. They are 
biased in favour of large establishments and 
those using the employment exchanges, and 
establishments can sometimes appear on more 
than one register. 

(ii) Census of Employment This is an annual 
census of companies having three or more 
employees. It is updated by comparison with 
PAYE information and only excludes agricul- 
ture, private domestic service and share fisher- 
men. Census units are groups of employees paid 
from a common pay point. Thus, an establish- 
ment can consist of one census unit or several 
and, although the Department of Employment 
hope to be able to link census units comprising 
an establishment, they were unable to conduct 
this in time for this survey. 

If we used the Census of Employment as a 
sampling frame, then each company would have 
a probability of selection proportional to the 
number of census units it contains, which in turn 
means that data relating to each company would 
have to be individually reweighted. However, 
the ability to apply the correct reweighting fac- 
tors depends upon the unlikely possibility of 
each company knowing the number of census 
units it contains. 

(iii) Census of Production This is an annual 
census covering mining, quarrying, manufactur- 
ing, gas, electricity and water. The census unit, 
identified on the computer file, is usually the 
establishment (as defined in paragraphs 6 to 8 
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of the Standard Industrial Classification), and 
establishments comprising an enterprise are 
linked to the parent company by a code. 

2.3 Sampling frame used 

Thus, having investigated possible sampling 
frames, we decided we should either; 

(a) draw a sample of pay points from the 
Census of Employment and estimate the proba- 
bility of selection of a company 

or 

(b) draw a sample of establishments from the 
Census of Production, thereby restricting the 
coverage of industry types. 

It was decided to exclude companies containing 
fewer than 200 employees. It was also proposed 
to exclude small establishments, since the survey 
did not seem very meaningful for people work- 
ing in them. The size of the establishment can 
be obtained from the Census of Production but 
not from the Census of Employment (which 
gives the size of ‘pay points’ only, and, 
obviously, the size of company is not available 
from either list. Drawing a sample from the 
Census of Employment would have entailed 
oversampling pay points and then conducting 
a postal sift to eliminate those relating to small 
companies and small establishments. No data 
were available to enable us to calculate the 
extent of oversampling required. The Depart- 
ment of Employment wished to minimise the 
number of firms which were contacted but sub- 
sequently found to be ineligible, and so we 
decided to restrict the survey to establishments 
with over 200 employees and draw the sample 
from the 1975 Census of Production. This had 
the advantage that establishments with over 200 
employees could be identified on the frame and, 
obviously, all would relate to companies with 
over 200 employees. 

The main disadvantage is that the results of the 
survey cannot be generalised to all industry 
types. On the other hand, comparisons between 
companies will be more valid because the com- 
panies are homogeneous with respect to industry 
type. 

3. Definition of a company 

As explained in the first paragraph, the unit of 
analysis is the company, and so it was necessary 
to link the establishments to the head office of 
the company which controls them. This was not 
as simple as it sounds, since some companies 
have an hierarchical structure of ownership, and 
so it was essential to define the level of company 
in which we were interested. It was decided that 
we should interview at the first level of function- 
ing board.~H)\\'s, information is not available cen- 
trally and so we had to contact the selected 


establishments in order to identify this first level. 
Originally we had hoped that the Business Sta- 
tistics Office could provide the relevant informa- 
tion, but they link establishments under com- 
mon ownership to the highest level of company. 
Thus an enterprise, as they identify it, can con- 
sist of several companies according to our defini- 
tion. 

In order to make the optimum use of our 
resources we included only one establishment 
per company. Thus, when more than one estab- 
lishment ‘led’ to the same board we selected one 
establishment at random. This rejection of 
‘duplicates’ took place at all stages at the sam- 
pling procedure, that is, as soon as the relevant 
information became available. It is important to 
note that because we have rejected ‘duplicates’ 
we do not have a self-weighting sample of estab- 
lishments. 

Company law requires that every company must 
have at least one director (two directors in all 
public companies) but it does not require that 
any company should have a board of directors. 
Although a number of subsidiary companies do 
not have boards of directors, it is usually pos- 
sible to trace a functioning board at parent com- 
pany level. However, it is possible to find some 
companies whose first level of functioning board 
is situated abroad and other companies which 
have no functioning board of directors (all deci- 
sions being made at other levels with the direc- 
tor(s) simply fulfilling the minimum legal 
requirements). Since the number of these com- 
panies selected on our survey would be too small 
for separate analysis we decided to exclude 
them. 


4. Selection of companies 
4.1 Sample size 

The survey covered a very heterogeneous popu- 
lation, the organisational structure of companies 
being very varied. We envisaged carrying out 
fairly detailed analyses on the results and we 
knew that the necessity to reweight the data 
would result in a reduced effective sample size. 
We decided, therefore, to aim to achieve 2500 
interviews, the maximum that our resources 
would allow within the time constraints. 

Although interviews were conducted at 1 1 differ- 
ent levels within companies, not all levels existed 
in every company. On the pilot study we 
achieved an average of 7-8 interviews in those 
companies which participated. For the main sur- 
vey we therefore aimed to achieve co-operation 
with approximately 330 companies. We had 
little data on the number of companies, or estab- 
lishments, which would prove to be ineligible 
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or refuse to co-operate, and we decided to select 
a large sample of establishments initially and 
then randomly reject some later if necessary. 

4.2 The sample of areas 

The Business Statistics Office provided a list giv- 
ing the number of establishments with 200 or 
more employees in each employment exchange 
area in Great Britain. In order to reduce the 
variation in the number of establishments 
selected per area we assigned the areas to 3 
strata, according to size, and selected a different 
proportion of areas in each stratum. Thus 122 
areas were selected (see Table lA below). 

4.3 Selection of establishments 

Under a ministerial authority required by the 
Statistics of Trade Act 1947 the Business Statis- 
tics Office sent a computer print-out of all the 
establishments having 200 or more employees 
in the selected areas. This list was ordered by 
enterprise and excluded the public sector. A dif- 
ferent proportion of establishments was 
randomly sampled from the areas in each size 
stratum to' adjust for the differing probabilities 
of selection at the first stage. The resultant sam- 
ple comprised 900 establishments. 


Table lA Selection of areas and establishments within 


Size 

Sampling Number 

Sampling Number 

stratum 

fraction 

of areas 

fraction of estabs. 


selection 

selcted 

selection selected 


of areas 


of estabs. 

0-19 estabs. 

1/8 

89 

I /I 554 

20-35 estabs. 

1/4 

20 

1/2 249 

40 or more 

1/1 

13 

1/8 97 

Total 

- 

122 

900 


Having decided to include only one establish- 
ment per company we were immediately able to 
reject some ‘duplicate’ establishments. 
(Whenever more than one establishment had an 
identical company name we selected one estab- 
lishment at random.) We also rejected a few 
establishments relating to companies which had 
been approached on previous stages of the sur- 
vey and which it would be undiplomatic to con- 
tact again, and a few companies which already 
had worker directors. 


Table 2A Selection of establishments prior to first postal stage 



Number of 
establishments 

of 

establishments 

Original sample size 

900 

100 

Duplicates rejects 

110 

12 

Exclusions (see above) 

20 

2 

Remaining sample size 

770 

86 


4.4 Postal stages 

We contacted the personnel managers of the 
remaining 770 establishments in order to check 
the information provided by the Business Statis- 
tics Office and also to ask for the address of 
their head office. A copy of this form is given 
at Appendix B. 585 usable replies were received: 
of these, 37 were rejected because they related 
to duplicate establishments and 35 (6 per cent) 
were randomly excluded in order to reduce the 
sample size. 


Table 3 A Response to first postal stage 



Number of 

"<> 0^^ 


establishments establishments 

Letters sent 

Establishment too small/company 

770 

100 

or establishment closed 

88 

11 

1 

Functioning board located abroad 

8 

Company nationalised 

2 


Total ineligible 

98 

12 


Postal form returned by Post 


Office 

9 

1 

No reply received 

45 

6 

Reply received too late 

28 

4 

Refusals 

5 

1 

Eligible replies 

585 

76 


For each of the remaining establishments we 
wrote to the head office given at Q4 on the form 
if they said they had a board of directors. Other- 
wise, we wrote to the head office given at Q5. 
In this letter we sought permission to conduct 
interviews at the head office and selected estab- 
lishments and asked for a contact at the latter. 
We received replies, either by phone or letter, 
from 89 per cent of them. Refusals were received 
on behalf of 141 companies and these were 
excluded, as were three duplicate establishments. 


Table 4A Response to second postal stage 



Number of 
companies 

%of 

companies 

Letters sent 

513 

100 

Refusals 

141 

27 

Rejected duplicates 

3 

1 

Eligible acceptances 

313 

61 

Total replies received 

457 

89 

No reply received 

56 

11 

Contacted by interviewers 

369 

72 


(ie 313 



+ 56) 



Interviewers contacted 369 companies and 
obtained at least one interview in 296 of them. 
Table 5A gives a breakdown of the response at 
this stage of the survey. 
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Table 5A Response at field stage 



Number of 
companies 

% 0^* 

companies 

Contacted by interviewers 

369 

100 

Fewer than 200 employees 

2 

1 

Duplicate establishment 

4 

1 

Functioning board located abroad 4 

1 

Company closed/receiver in 

5 

1 

Total ineligible 

15 

4 

Refusals and non-contracts 

58 

16 

Companies in which one or 

more 


interviews were conducted 

296 

80 


5. Selection of levels within companies 

5.1 Sampling method 

Interviewers conducted the sampling procedure 
within selected establishments and head offices 
using structured sampling questionnaires (see 
Appendix B). The sampling method consisted 
of identifying up to a maximum of 1 1 roles per 
company. We aimed to select roles which were 
as homogeneous as possible over the different 
types and sizes of companies and so we defined 
roles in terms of type and level of responsibility, 
that is, by using a crude ‘job description’ rather 
than relying upon a job title. This places some 
limitations upon the results; for example, we do 
not have a representative sample of middle 
managers since we deliberately biased the sam- 
ple towards middle managers with responsibility 
for a large number of production staff. How- 
ever, any inter-company analysis is more mean- 
ingful. 

It was essential to maintain objectivity in our 
sample selection and so whenever two or more 
people satisfied the criteria for a role the inter- 
viewer selected one of them at random. 

A separate sampling questionnaire was designed 
for the situation where the head office and estab- 
lishments were at the same location, in order 
to deal with the overlap of selected roles. 


5.2 Levels selected at head offices 

(a) Managing director The managing director or 
equivalent. Where there was more than one 
managing director one was selected according 
to the following priority system: 

(i) the managing director responsible for 
selected establishment 

(ii) the managing director responsible for pro- 
duction 

(iii) the managing director responsible for 
industrial relations 

(iv) random selection of managing director. 


(b) Industrial relations director An executive 
director with responsibility for industrial rela- 
tions; if none exists, an executive director with 
responsibility for personnel matters. 

If neither of these levels existed in the company 
then the managing director was asked the extra 
questions usually asked of this director. 

(c) Financial director An executive director with 
functional responsibility for financial matters. 


5.3 Levels selected at establishments 

(a) Establishment manager The manager with 
overall responsibility for the selected establish- 
ment, usually known as the factory or general 
manager. 

(b) Personnel manager A manager who reports 
directly to the selected establishment manager 
and who takes general responsibility for indus- 
trial relations; if none exists, then a personnel 
manager reporting directly to the selected estab- 
lishment manager. 

(c) ‘Production’ middle manager A manager who 
reports to the selected establishment manager 
and has responsibility for the largest number of 
employees in the production or manufacturing 
process. The term ‘production’ was not defined 
for informants but, if asked, interviewers 
instructed that marginal activities such as trans- 
port and warehousing should be excluded. 

(d) ‘White collar’ middle manager A manager 
who reports to the selected establishment 
manager and has responsibility for the largest 
number of non manual employees. 

(e) Foreman A random selection of one foreman 
who reports ultimately to the ‘Production’ 
middle manager. A foreman was defined as 
someone of first level of responsibility who 
supervises more than 3 employees. Charge hands 
were excluded. 

If either of the selected middle managers were 
also sampled as the personnel manager, extra 
‘personnel questions’ were asked of them in 
addition to the middle manager interview. 


5.4 Levels selected at head offices and establish- 
ments combined 

The selection of up to 3 directors was carried 
out as for a separate head office. We came across 
a full range of different organisations. In some 
companies, particularly small ones, the head 
office and establishments were run by the 
managing director as one integral unit. In other 
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companies the head office and establishments 
were run separately, although they were at the 
same address, so that all the levels could be 
assigned to either the head office or the manu- 
facturing part. 

Where there was one overall manager of the 
establishment who reports direct to a director 
of the company then this person was interviewed 
as the establishment manager. The middle 
managers were defined as previously, that is, 
managers who report to the establishment 
manager. 

Where there was no overall manager of the 
establishment then we obtained no ‘establish- 
ment manager’ interview, and the middle 
manger level was redefined to include only those 
managers who report to a director of the com- 
pany. 

In those cases where an industrial relations 
director was selected we did not interview a 
personnel manager. In all other respects the 
sampling procedure was the same as that at an 
establishment located separately from the head 
office. 

5.5 Employee representatives 

The general aim of the sampling method was 
to select the most senior employee representative 
of each status type (that is, manual and non 
manual) and a representative of a minority 
union. ‘Senior’ was defined not according to age 
or length of service but according to union res- 
ponsibilities in the selected establishment. 

Only those unions which functioned at the 
selected establishment (or joint establishment 
and head office) were included, even though 
other unions may have had members in the 
company as a whole. Staff associations were 
included and for sampling purposes treated as 
unions, if either or both status types contained 
no union members. Some unions are part of 
larger unions and, if the sampling informant 
spoke of them as separate unions, they were 
treated as such. 

(a) Most senior employee Tepresentative One 

union (or staff association) only: 

If there was a joint shop steward committee then 
we selected the senior representative of this com- 
mittee; otherwise we selected the senior manual 
representative. 

More than one union; 

If there was a joint union committee then we 
selected the senior representative (usually called 
the convenor) of this committee; otherwise we 
selected the senior manual representative of the 
union containing the largest number of manual 
employees. 


(b) Other senior employee representative One 

union (or staff association) only: 

We selected the senior representative of the 
alternative status type to the person already 
chosen. 

More than one union; 

We selected the senior representative of the 
union containing the largest number of 
employees of the opposite status type to the per- 
son already chosen. 

(c) Minority union representative The inter- 
viewers listed all the unions recognised at the 
establishment excluding those represented by the 
people already selected (as at (a) and (b) above). 
A random sample of one of these unions was 
drawn and the senior representative of this 
union was selected. 


6. Response rates 

6.1 Overall response of companies 

Table 6A gives the overall response rate of com- 
panies. This has Iseen calculated by combining 
the response achieved at the various postal 
stages. We are unable to weight this data to take 
account of the different probabilities of selection 
of companies because we need to know how 
many eligible establishments comprise a selected 
company in order to calculate its weighting fac- 
tor and this information was obtained from only 
those companies which participated. 

Although 296 companies participated in the sur- 
vey, interviews took place in the head offices 
only in 20 companies and in the establishments 
only in a further 18 companies. Interviews which 
took place in 5 ‘head offices’ were rejected 
because they did not relate to the correct level 
of functioning board. 


6.2 Response of levels within companies 

In order to calculate the response rates of indivi- 
duals within companies we need to know which 
levels were identified in each company, but this 
information is available only when a sampling 
interview was obtained. Full sampling interviews 
were conducted in 275 establishments and 272 
head offices. Table 7A gives the response rate 
of the various levels identified within these estab- 
lishments and head offices. 

In addition, one interview was obtained with a 
managing director and one with a ‘non manual 
middle manager’ in a head office and an estab- 
lishment where only partial sampling informa- 
tion was collected. 
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Table 6A Overall response rate of companies 



Number 

% in 

% in 


in sample sample 

sample 

Original sample of establishments 

900 

100 


Randomly rejected establishments 

35 

4 


Establishment had fewer than 200 




employees 

82 

9 


Functioning board located abroad 

12 

1 


Company nationalised 

2 

- 


Company has worker directors 

7 

1 


Company or establishment has closed 

, 13 

1 


Postal form returned by Post 




Office 

9 

1 


Total ineligible 

125 

14 


Duplicate establishments 

154 

17 


Total eligible 

586 

65 

100 

No reply received from selected estab- 




lishments 

45 

5 

8 

Reply received too late from selected 



establishments 

28 

3 

5 

Establishments ‘belonging’ to com- 




panics which refused at previous 



stages 

13 

1 

2 

Refusals and non-contracts 

204 

23 

35 

Companies in which one or more 



interviews were conducted 

296 

33 

51 


NB This table should be interpreted with cau- 
tion since no account has been taken of the rela- 
tive importance of the various losses. 

This will be affected by 

(i) the probability of selection of the company 

(ii) the stage at which an establishment or head 
office was excluded. 

7, Reweighting 

Each company had an initial chance of selection 
in direct proportion to its number of establish- 
ments with over 200 employees in Great Britain. 
This probability of selection is reduced if more 
than one establishment relating to the same 
company was selected, because only one of these 
establishments was included. 


Thus, if company A has n eligible establishments 
in Great Britain, of which t were selected in our 
initial sample. 

Probability of selection (company X)= a- 

In the majority of cases t = l. 

In order to make the data additive the results 
for each company have been reweighted by the 
inverse of the probability of selection. These 
reweighting factors are given in Table 8A. 


Table 8A Reweighting factors 


Reweighting factors 

Number of companies 

•02 --09 

18 

•1 --18 

23 

•2 —-33 

55 

•4 —-75 

48 

1 

152 

Total 

296 


Glossary 

An establishment includes all the people who 
work for the same company at or from the 
same address. 

A company consists of the establishment(s) 
which report to the same lowest level of func- 
tioning board. 

A parent or holding company is one which has 
a controlling interest in a subsidiary company. 

An enterprise is the group of companies under 
common ownership or control as defined in the 
Companies Act 1949. 


Denise Lievesley 
Sampling Branch 


Table 7A Response of individuals 


Sample type 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

Level 

Managingindustrial Finance 
director relations/ director 
personnel 
director 

Estab. 

manager 

Personnel Middle Middle 

manager manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 

Eligible 

people 

identified 

274 

152 

177 

157 

156 

249 

183 

266 

251 

172 

145 


/o 

% 

% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

"A 

Refusals 

8 

5 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Non-contacts 

4 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



Interviews 

88 

94 

89 

97 

97 

98 

99 

97 

97 

97 

96 
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Representativeness of the sample As already de- 
scribed above, the sample was selected by ran- 
dom methods from a frame thought to contain 
virtually all companies with establishments 
engaged in production and employing over 200 
people. Thus, within the limitations of its rela- 
tively small size, the sample is likely to be repre- 
sentative of that frame. The problem, as always 
in social surveys, lies in the companies included 
in the selected sample but not included among 
those successfully interviewed, that is, the non- 
respondents. There is always a chance that the 
non-respondents will not represent a cross- 
section of the originally selected sample and thus 
their omission from the achieved interview sam- 
ple will render the latter unrepresentative. The 
larger the proportion of non-response the 
greater the problem if this group are not a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the selected sample. It 


is customary, when seeking to validate the repre- 
sentativeness of an achieved sample, to analyse 
the characteristics of the non-respondents in 
comparison with the achieved sample and/or to 
compare the characteristics of the achieved sam- 
ple with those of the universe it is intended to 
represent. However, neither of these courses of 
action are feasible for this survey. The 
researchers have no information on the charac- 
teristics of non-responding companies, and the 
restricted definition of a company which was 
necessary in this survey does not coincide with 
the definitions used for the available industrial 
statistics. Thus, while every care has been taken 
in the selection of the sample and in attempts 
to maximise response, there is no way in which 
the representativeness of the sample over all 
measured variables can be absolutely guaran- 
teed. 
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Appendix B: 

Specimen sampling questionnaires 


S1082/10 

Office of Population 
Censuses & Surveys 
St Catherines House 
10 Kingsway 
LONEXDN WC2B 6JP 

Question Slip for 

Co Ltd. 


1. Approximately how many people are employed by the company named above 


at ? 


Please enter no. here 


Is the company ncimed above owned by central or local government or is it 
a nationalised industry? 


Tick as 
appropriate 



NO, NOT owned by central or local government/ 
nationalised industry 

YES, IT IS owned by central or local government/ 
nationalised industry 


3. Does the company named above have a board of directors? 


I I YES 

□ “ 


4. Please give the address of the head office of the company named above: 


5. Is the company owned above a wholly or partially owned subsidiary of another 
company or is it independent? 


it is a WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY of 


(ccwipany name) 


with head office at: 


it is a PARTIALLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY of 


with head office at: 


(company name) 


it is independent. 
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go to Q42 

ask Q36 
go to Q39 


1 . 

I - ; 

(b) And which of these 4 categories have the 
least effect on your Board 

big customers and suppliers .. 

RUNNING "“"“Sers below you 

bankers and financiers 

or the employees of your 

31. Does the chairman or managing director have to 
approve papers for submission to the Board and 
amend them as necessary before they are put to 
the Board? 

No ... 

32. Do executive directors of the (SAMPLED 

COMPANY) Board meet beforehand to discuss the 
issues on the agenda for the full Board meeting? 

No ... 

33. Apart from the full Board of Directors, does 

(SAMPLED COMPANY) have an executive board: I mean a 

group of executive directors who meet formally to 
discuss generally the running of the whole company 
or a large part of it? 

Yes it has one 

Yes it has more than one .. 

No 

34. Do(es this/any of these) executive board(s) have 
responsibility for 

overlooking the operation of the whole company? . . 

PROMPT to the full board of (SAMPLED COMPANY)? . 

makinc nialor oolicv decisions? 

ASK OF 1ST DIRECTOR INTERVIEWED 

Inf. not 1st director interviewed .... 

35. Has the (SAMPLED COMPANY) Board anv sub- 

committees which are responsible for formulating 
policy recommendations for Board approval? 

No . . . 

IF YES 

36. How many such sub-committees does your Board have 
at the moment? 

No. of sub-committees > 
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HOW CARD D AGAIN WORKER DIRECTOR QUESTIONS 




Once a worker director has joined the Company 
Board should he be allowed to hold office In 
his trade union/staff association or not? 




o 
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Office of Population Censuses and Surveys shop stewards or equivalent start here 

Social Survey Division 1 . whac is your job at (SAMPLED ESTABLISHMENT)? 

St Catherines House 10 Kingsway London WC2B 6JP 

COMPANIES SURVEY S1082 
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see Q59 




BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 

53. (a) As you know every company has a board of directors, 

but these directors have a good deal of choice in 
how they deal with things. Could you say what sorts 
of issues you think your company Board discusses at 
its meetings? 

DK/No idea 

0 

54. In some companies the Board of Directors meets 
regularly to take the important decisions; but in 
other companies the important decisions are taken 
outside of the Boardroom and the Board only meets to 

ratify them. Which do you think happens in 

(SAMPLED COMPANY)? 

Board meets to take important 

U decisions 

Important decisions taken outside 
Boardroom 

55. When the Board of directors discusses matters 
and has to make a decision do you think it 
usually . . . 

0 RUNNING votes to reach a majority decision.... 

PROMPT other way? 

56. Do you think that what generally happens at 
Board meetings has ... 

Q an Important effect 

PROMPT or no effect on what happens at 

this plant/factory? 

Don't know 
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(a) AND RECORD BELOW) 
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W316 OPCS 2/76 


CARD A 


CARD B 


Apart from the normal review 1 Directors voted to reach a majority decision 

of company business the Board 


L formally RATIFIES policy decisions 

arrived at elsewhere in the organisation 

P DECIDES whether to accept policy 

recommendations formulated elsewhere 
in the organisation 

EVALUATES a number of possible policy 
options formulated elsewhere in the 
organisation 


2 Chairman summed up the arguments on both 
sides and then gave the Board decision 

3 Chairman noted that most directors favoured 
one solution, and asked the Board to agree 

4 General consensus view emerged which was 


Y 


GENERATES policy drawing on its own 
or other sources of expertise 

SI 082 

W316 OPCS 2/76 


obvious to all present 


5 


None of these 


S1082 

W316 OPCS 2/76 


CARD C 

the Board of directors 

A RATIFIED a decision taken elsewhere 

B DECIDED whether to accept a policy 
recommendation formulated elsewhere 

C EVALUATED a number of possible 
policy options formulated elsewhere 

D GENERATED a policy drawing on its 
own or other sources of expertise 

E LEFT company executives to take all 
the decisions on what was to be done 

F the matter is dealt with outside of the 
company 

G none of these 

S1082 

W3I6 OPCS 2/76 


CARD D 

A Management alone makes the 
decisions 

B Management makes the decisions, but 
takes account of workers' views 

C Joint discussion and then management 
makes the decisions 

D Joint decision making between 
management and workers 

E Workers alone make the decisions 

F This is not decided within the company 

G None of these 

S1082 

W3I6 OPCS 2/76 
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' CARD E 


CARD F 


A Management alone makes the decisions 
but keeps workers informed 

B Management makes the decisions but 
takes account of workers' views 

C Joint discussion and then management 
makes the decisions 

D Joint decision making between 
management and workers 

E Workers alone make decisions 

F None of these 

S1082 

W316 OPCS 2,76 


CARD G 

A Communicate Board views to company 
employees 

B Communicate employees views and 
problems to the Board 

C Actively promote and safeguard the 
rights of company employees 

D Contribute nothing to the Board 

E Make it difficult for the Board to 
function effectively 

F None of these 

S1082 

W316 OPCS 2/76 


A Management pass information to 
employees 


B Management receive information from 
employees 


C Management and employees discuss 
a matter before management decides 


D Management and employees discuss 
a matter and come to a joint decision 


S1082 

W3I6 OPCS 2/76 


CARD H 

Senior managers 

Other managers 

Foremen/Supervisors 

Clerical staff 

Skilled manual 

Unskilled manual 

Scientific and Technical workers 


S1082 
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CARD J 


CARD K 


A They would have no difficulty 

B With training they would soon pick up 
the necessary expertise 

C With training they might eventually 
cope 


D They would always find some subjects 
difficult 

E They would never understand the 
issues involved 

F None of these sios2 

W316 OPCS 2/76 


CARD L 

A CONTINUOUS FLOW/PROCESS 

e.g. chemical production process 

B ASSEMBLY LINE 

e g. most motor vehicle production 

C BATCH PRODUCTION 

equipment frequently reset to vary 
product 

D ONE OFF/BESPOKE 

each item produced to a different 
specification 

E maintenance/servicing/repairs 


A Senior steward/representative of your 
own union 

B Senior steward/representative 

reresenting more than one union 

C Hold office in your Branch 

D Hold office in your region/district 
committee 

E Hold office at national level 


S1082 

W316 OPCS 2.-/6 


CARD M 

G The board would not be influenced 


R The board would be prepared to 

change their minds to take account of 
managers views 


F The board would usually do what 
managers wanted 


F NONE OF THESE 

SI 082 

W316 OPCS 2/76 
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CARD N 


C The board would not be influenced 


U The board would be prepared to 

change their minds to take account of 
union or staff association views 


K The board would usually do what the 
union or staff association wanted 


SI 082 

W316 OPCS 2/76 
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Appendix D: Additional tables 


ID Members of sampled subsidiary board also on parent company board 
2D Unions active and recognised in sampled companies 
3D Unions recognised in company establishments 
4D Unions to which sampled employee representatives belonged 
5D Length of service as a director in sampled company 

6D Length of service with present company 

7D Topic which took most time at the last board meeting 
8D Board style in industrial relations matters generally 

9D Whether chairman/managing director vets board papers analysed by board style 

lOD Whether directors meet before main board meeting by board style 

1 1 D Whether company has executive board by size of main board 

12D Whether company has executive board(s) by frequency of board meetings 

13D Whether company has an executive board by number of executive directors on main board 

14D Whether company has an executive board by size of company 

15D Whether board has sub committees by size of board 

16D Board style by whether company has an executive board 

17D Whether the board has sub committees by board style 

18D Whether company has management committee by size of board 

19D Directors’ opinions on the greatest and least influences affecting their boards 

20D Informant knowledge of whether the company is independent or a subsidiary 

21 D Informant knowledge of whether the company had a director who took special responsibility 

for industrial relations matters at board meetings 

22D Whether company has a formal (written) policy on which information may be disclosed to 
employees or their representatives 

23D Effect of increase in information disclosure in past 12 months 

24D Whether information given for negotiating purposes by range of bargaining at company-wide 
level (managing directors) 

25D Whether information given for negotiating purposes by range of bargaining in company estab- 
lishments (industrial relations/personnel manager level) 

26D Whether information passed to employee representatives for use in negotiations by satisfaction 
with level of information disclosure 

27D Level of union membership by issues negotiated at plant level 
28D Contact with full time paid union officials in past year 

29D Visits from full time paid union officials to selected stewards by the range of bargaining at 
plant level 

30D Existence of JCCs in the company establishments 

31 D Issues discussed in JCCs at company and/or establishment-wide level 

32D Way in which JCCs at company and establishment-wide level were said to function (industrial 
relations/personnel managers) 

33D Way in which JCCs at company and establishment-wide level were said to function (convenors) 
34D How board learns the views of company employees by company size 

35D Main methods by which top managers at company establishments are said to learn the views 

of their employees 

36D Range of bargaining at company-wide level by way in which board deals with industrial rela- 
tions matters 

37D Range of bargaining at company-wide level by the time board spent on industrial relations 
matters 

38D Opinion of industrial relations in the company 
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39D(i) 

39D(ii) 

39D(iii) 

40D 

41D 

42D 

43D 

44 D 

45D 

46D 

47 D 

48D 

49D 

SOD 

51D 

52D(i) 

52D(ii) 

53D(i) 

53D(ii) 

54D 

55D 

56D 

57D 

58D 

59D 

60D 

61D(i) 
61D(ii) 
62 D 

63D 
64 D 

65D 

66D 

67D 

68D 


Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general 
understand it to mean 

Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general 
understand it to mean 

Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general 
understand it to mean 

Ways in which informants think decisions on capital investment are made and how they feel 
such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on major changes in production methods are made 
and how they feel such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on pay issues are made and how they feel such 
decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on hours of work are made and how they feel 
such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on physical working conditions are made and how 
they feel such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on safety matters are made and how they feel 
such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on disciplinary procedures are made and how they 
feel such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on redundancy matters are made and how they 
feel such decisions should be made 

Ways in which informants think decisions on welfare matters are made and how they feel 
such decisions should be made 

Attitude to worker directors of sampled employee representatives analysed by union member- 
ship 

View of worker directors by other employee representative offices held 
Attitude to worker directors by the company-wide range of bargaining 
View of worker directors by view of what worker participation should involve 

View of worker directors by view of what worker participation should involve 

View of worker directors by view of what they would do 

View of worker directors by view of what they would do 

Whether worker directors should come from among company employees or from other sourees 
Whether worker directors should be chosen from among existing union or staff association 
representatives 

Whether worker directors should be bound to support general board view 

Stewards’ views of worker director responsibilities to employees who belong to a different 

union 

Whether worker directors should receive directors fees 

Whether informants believe that the introduction of worker directors would bring bargaining 
into the boardroom 

Whether employees should be free to oppose board decisions if given representation at that 
level 

Expected effect of worker directors on power of trades unions by attitude to worker directors 
Expected effect of worker directors on power of trades unions by attitude to worker directors 
Whether company has an executive board by managing director’s view of worker directors 
on supervisory boards 

Outside influences on board deliberations (directors intra-company comparisons) 

Issues negotiated in company establishments (convenor and minority union steward intra-com- 
pany comparisons) 

Issues negotiated in company establishments (most senior and other senior employee represen- 
tatives intra-company comparisons) 

Age of sampled role incumbents 
Union membership in sampled companies 

Union/staff association membership by grade in sampled establishments 


Table ID Members of sampled subsidiary board also on parent 
eompany board 


Base ( weighted ) 

All subsidiaries with some 
directors who also sit on parent 
company board 

99 

Directors on both boards:* 

% 

Managing director 

45 

Chairman 

47 

Finance director 

12 

Sales/marketing director 

6 

Non-executive directors 

14 

Other directors 

38 

* Some informants mentioned more than 1 director so table 

adds to more than 1 00%. 

Table 2D Unions active and recognised in sampled companies 

Base ( weighted) 

All companies with recognised 
trades unions giving informa- 
tion* 

III 

Unions in company: 

% 

Transport and General Workers 

42 

General and Municipal Workers 

27 

Electricians 

28 

Amalgamated Engineering 

58 

UCATT 

8 

APEX 

18 

ASTMS 

30 

Print unions 

7 

TASS/other ‘staff sections 

29 

Textile unions 

11 

MATSA 

3 

FTAT 

3 

USDAW 

3 

Sheet Metalworkers 

9 

Metal Mechanics 

3 

Other unions 

22 

Company staff association 

4 

Not answered 

6 


* Table excludes 18 companies with no recognised unions. 


Table 3D Unions recognised in company establishments 

Base ( weighted) 

All company establishments 
giving information 

142 

Unions in company establish- 


ments*: 

% 

Transport and General Workers 

35 

General and Municipal Workers 

23 

Electricians 

29 

Amalgamated Engineering 
Workers 

61 

UCATT 

9 

APEX 

12 

ASTMS 

30 

Print unions 

9 

TASS/other ‘staff sections 

28 

Textile unions 

9 

MATSA 

3 

FTAT 

2 

USDAW 

3 

Sheet Metalworkers 

8 

Metal Mechanics 

2 

Other unions 

19 

Company staff association 

6 


Table 4D Unions to which sampled employee representatives 
belonged 


Base ( weighted ) 

Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 

rep. rep. 

16! 108 84 

Union steward belonged to: 

% 

% 

% 

Transport and General Workers 

21 

5 

6 

General and Municipal Workers 

12 

— 

8 

Electricians 

0 

1 

19 

Almagamated Engineering 
Workers 

34 

5 

32 

UCATT 

4 

— 

3 

APEX 

1 

22 

1 

ASTMS 

1 

24 

5 

Print unions 

6 

6 

4 

TASS/other ‘staff sections 

0 

24 

6 

Textile unions 

9 

1 

2 

MATSA 


2 

1 

FTAT 

1 

2 

1 

USDAW 

2 

— 

— 

Sheet Metalworkers 

2 

— 

3 

Metal Mechanics 

1 

1 

5 

Other unions 

6 

2 

3 

Company staff associations 

— 

6 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Table 5D Length of service as a director in sampled company 


Managing I R/ Finance 
director personnel director 
director 


Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Directorial service in company 
Under 1 year 

6 

o 

15 

1 year 

4 

9 

10 

2-5 years 

14 

26 

26 

5-10 years 

15 

14 

15 

Over 1 0 years 

58 

41 

23 

Not answered 

3 

3 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Table excludes company establishments in which there were no 
recognised unions and those in which the question was not 
answered. 
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Table 6D Length of service with present company 


Base ( weighted) 

Managers 



Employee representatives 


Estab. 

manager 

Industrial/ Middle Middle Foreman 

relations manager manager 

personnel (production) (white collar) 

manager 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Length of service: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Less than 1 year 

2 

11 

9 

3 

2 

1 

— 

0 

Over 1 but under 2 years 

8 

15 

5 

8 

2 

3 

6 

2 

Over 3 but under 5 years 

13 

23 

11 

12 

7 

10 

16 

11 

Over 5 but under 10 years 

22 

22 

17 

25 

18 

24 

24 

33 

10 years or more 

55 

28 

57 

53 

72 

62 

54 

54 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 7D Topic which took most time at the last board meeting 



Managing 

directors 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

directors 

Finance 

directors 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Topic which took most time:* 
Cash fiow/trading 

% 

% 

% 

position/profits 

35 

34 

39 

Sales and marketing 

15 

21 

24 

Production/output 

11 

13 

8 

Future planning/budgets 

14 

14 

14 

Pay and pensions 

2 

2 

3 

Capital investment 

5 

9 

4 

Research and Development 

7 

3 

4 

Plant/property maintenance 

1 

1 

1 

1 R/training/recruitment 

6 

8 

2 

MD’s/management report 
Last board minutes/internal 

3 

6 

4 

board matters 
Overseas branches/ 

0 

0 

1 

subsidiaries 

4 

3 

3 

General day-to-day problems 

1 

— 

1 

General economic situation 

1 

1 

1 

Government legislation 

1 

— 

— 

Other 

11 

7 

11 

Not answered 

1 

0 

0 


* Columns add to more than 100 per cent because some infor- 
mants gave more than one answer. 


Table 9D Whether chairman/managing director vets board papers 
analysed by board style 


Whether chairman vets papers 
before they are put to the board 


Base (weighted) 

Yes 

42 

No 

130 

Way in which board usually 
operates: 

% 

% 

Formally rati/zci' decisions arrived 
at elsewhere 

13 

14 

Decides whether to accept policy 
formulated elsewhere 

15 

24 

Evaluates options formulated 
elsewhere 

8 

14 

Generates policy drawing on 
own/other expertise 

62 

45 

Not answered/don't know 

1 

2 


Total 100 100 


Table 8D Board style in industrial relations matters generally 



Managing 

directors 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

directors 

Finance 

directors 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

Board style in relation to 1 . R. 
matters: 

% 

X 

% 

Formally rarZ/tV.? decisions 
arrived at elsewhere 

14 

12 

17 

Decides whether to accept 

policy formulated elsewhere 

22 

25 

30 

Evaluates a number of options 

formulated elsewhere 

14 

15 

15 

Generates policy drawing on 

own/other expertise 

47 

45 

37 

Not answered/varies 

3 

3 

1 


100 

100 

100 

Board style in I.R. matters 

shows : 

11/ 

/(> 

% 

% 

Greater involvement than in 

general 

17 

12 

13 

Less involvement than in 

general 

27 

24 

31 

Same level of involvement as 

in general 

55 

64 

56 


100 

100 

100 


Table lOD Whether directors meet before main board meeting by 
board style 

Whether directors meet 
beforehand to discuss issues for 
board meetings 


Yes No 


Base { weighted) 74 98 


Way in which board usually 

operates: "/„ % 

Formally ratifies decisions arrived 
at elsewhere 10 18 

Decides whether to accept policy 
formulated elsewhere 18 16 

Evaluates options formulated 
elsewhere 9 1 1 

Generates policy drawing on 
own/other expertise 60 55 

Not answered/don't know 2 — 

Total 100 100 
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Table IID Whether company has executive board by size of main 
board 



Whether company has an 
executive board 



Yes 

No 


Base ( weighted ) 

82 

91 


Size of board 

% 

X 

1 


2 

2 


3 

4 

10 


4 

6 

19 


5 

22 

19 


6 

16 

17 


7 

16 

12 


8 

9 

11 


9 

7 

4 


10 

13 

2 


11-15 

4 

3 


16 + 

— 

— 


Average no. of directors 

7-0 

6-3 



Tabie 14D Whether company has an executive board by size of 
company 



Whether company has an 


executive board 



Yes 

No 

Base ( weighted) 

82 

91 

Size of company: 

% 

X 

Under 500 

44 

59 

501-1000 

26 

24 

1001-2000 

14 

8 

2001-5000 

9 

4 

5001-10,000 

3 

4 

More than 10,000 

3 

1 

Don’t know/nol answered 

2 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

Table ISD Whether board has sub-committees by 

size of board 


Whether board has any 
sub-committees 


Yes No 


Tabie 12D Whether company has executive board(s) by frequency 
of board meetings 


Whether company has 
executive board(s) 



Yes 

No 

Base ( weighted ) 

82 

91 

Frequency of board meetings: 

% 

% 

Weekly 

1 

2 

Fortnightly 

— 

1 

Monthly 

42 

49 

Bi-monthly 

12 

5 

Quarterly 

15 

12 

Twice a year 

5 

4 

Yearly 

4 

2 

When needed 

5 

8 

Other answers 

16 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

Table 13D Whether company 

has an executive board by number 

of executive directors on main board 



Whether company has an 


executive board 



Yes 

No 

Base ( weighted ) 

82 

91 

Number of executive directors: 

“/, 

% 

None 

1 


1 

4 

5 

2 

9 

19 

3 

12 

25 

4 

16 

20 

5 

24 

11 

6 

16 

8 

7 

10 

3 

8 

6 

3 

9 

2 

2 

10 or more 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 


Base ( weighted) 

67 

122 

Number of Directors on board: 

% 


2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

9 

4 

12 

12 

5 

18 

20 

6 

11 

19 

7 

16 

13 

8 

10 

9 

9 

9 

4 

10 

10 

7 

11-15 

10 

4 

16 + 

1 



Not answered 

— 

2 

Average 

7-2 

6-7 


Table I6D Board style by whether company has an executive board 


Way in 

which board usually operates: 

Ratifies 

Decides Evaluates Generates 

Base ( weighted) 23 

30 

17 


99 

Whether company has an 
executive board : % 

■ % 

% 


% 

Yes, one 59 

38 

35 


45 

Yes, more than one 5 

5 

3 




No 36 

57 

62 


55 

Total 100 

100 

100 


100 

Table 17D Whether the board has sub-committees by board style 


Whether board has 
sub-committees 

any 


Yes 


No 


Base (weighted) 

60 


113 


Way in which board usually 
operates: 

"/, 




Formally ratifies decisions arrived 





at elsewhere 

17 


12 


Decides whether to accept policy 
formulated elsewhere 
Evaluates a number of options 

25 


14 


formulated elsewhere 
Generates policy drawing on 

7 


12 


own/other expertise 

51 


61 


Not answered /can’t say 

— 


2 


Total 

100 


100 
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Table 18D Whether company has management committee by 
size of board 



Whether there are any other 
management committees 
below board level 


Yes 

No 

Base ( weighted) 

116 

71 

Number of directors on board: 

X 


2 

1 

3 

3 

9 

3 

4 

12 

10 

5 

16 

25 

6 

16 

17 

7 

13 

15 

8 

8 

12 

9 

7 

4 

10 

10 

4 

11 15 

6 

6 

Not answered 

2 

— 

Average 

6-6 

6-5 


Table I9D Directors opinions on the greatest and least influences affecting their boards 



Least influence on the board 



Percentages based on all informants 

Big 

Managers Bankers 

Employees/ 

All four/ 

answering both questions 

customers/ 

and 

unions 

depends 


suppliers 

financiers 



MANAGING DIRECTORS 

Base of percentage = 164 (weighted) 



Greatest influence: 





big customers and suppliers 

1 

9 44 

5 

1 

managers 

1 

— 7 

— 

— 

bankers and financiers 

5 

2 ^ 

4 

— 

employees and unions 

2 

1 15 

— 

— 

all the above/depends on issue 

1 

— 2 

— 

5 

I. R./PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 

Base of percentage = 88 (weighted) 



Greatest influence: 





big customers and suppliers 

1 

13 39 

5 

5 

managers 

— 

— 3 

— 

— 

bankers and financiers 

5 

5 — 

2 

— 

employees and unions 

2 

3 9 

— 

— 

all the above/depends on issue 

1 

1 3 

1 

8 

FINANCE DIRECTORS 

Base of percentage = 102 (weighted) 



Greatest influence: 





big customers and suppliers 

— 

18 39 

7 

--- 

managers 

2 

— 5 

— 

— 

bankers and financiers 

6 

2 — 

1 

— 

employees and unions 

— 

5 15 

— 

1 

all the above/depends on issue 

— 

I 1 

— 

5 


Table 20D Informant knowledge of whether the company 

is independent or a subsidiary 







Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman Most 

Other 

Minority 


relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 


personnel 

(production) 

(white 


employee employee rep. 


manager 


collar) 


rep. 

rep. 


Base* ( weighted) 

23 

26 

22 

163 

149 

101 

78 

Whether informant knows if his company 








is independent or a subsidiary :J; 

%• 


%-i- 

A) 

X 

V 

/o 

7„ 

Informant gave correct answer 

80 

70 

80 

79 

83 

81 

78 

Informant gave incorrect answer 

20 

30 

20 

21 

17 

18 

22 

Since the base for this group is very small the percentages are shown 

rounded to the nearest 

10 per 

cent to avoid implying a spurious 

degree of precision. 








X A higher proportion of the sampled managerial levels did not answer this question so 

' the 'no 

answer’ 

cases have been excluded to make 

the different role levels more comparable 








* Table excludes companies for which this information 

was not available. 
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Table 21 D Informant knowledge of whether the company had a director who took special responsibility for industrial relations matters at 
board meetings 



Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

(produc- 

tion) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

Most Other 

senior senior 

employee employee 
rep. rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base* ( weighted) 

24 

26 

22 

163 

149 

101 

78 

Whether informant knows if his company board has a director 
taking special responsibility for industrial relations matters 

7*i- 



O 

% 

55 

% 

56 


Informant knew 

70 

60 

60 

56 

56 

Informant did not know 

30 

40 

40 

44 

45 

44 

44 


Since the base is very small for this group the percentages are shown rounded to the nearest 1 0 per cent to avoid implying a spurious 
degree of precision. 


; A higher proportion of the sampled managerial levels did not answer this question so the ‘no answer' cases have been excluded to make 
the different role levels more comparable. 

* Table excludes companies for which this information was not available. 


Table 22D Whether company has a formal (written) policy on which information may be disclosed to employees or their representatives 


Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 

Managing Industrial 
director relations/ 
personnel 
director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 
manager 
(prod uction) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted ) 173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether company has a 
written policy on 
information disclosure: % 

X 

% 

'% 

% 

X 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

Yes 9 

12 

4 

7 

13 

9 

12 

23 

19 

13 

22 

No 90 

87 

95 

92 

86 

88 

84 

65 

74 

71 

70 

Don’t know/not 
answered 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

12 

6 

15 

8 

Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Tabic 23D Effect of increase in information disclosure in 

past 12 months 








Directors 



Managers 




Employee representatives 


Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman Most 
senior 
rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Information disclosure: 

X 

% 

% 


X 

X 

7n 

% 

X 

X 

X 

No increase in last 
year 

47 

41 

46 

42 

37 

49 

50 

53 

57 

57 

57 

Increase in last year 

53 

58 

52 

58 

62 

50 

49 

44 

43 

42 

I 

39 

1 

Don't know 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Increase has: 
helped both sides 

30 

33 

30 

42 

42 

35 

28 

29 

30 

23 

23 

helped management 
only 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 

6 

7 

helped employee 
representatives only 

4 

13 

6 

5 

7 

5 

7 

10 

6 

11 

1 

g 

not helped either 

7 

6 

8 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

too early to say 

5 

2 

I 

3 

6 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

I 


not answered/don't 
know 

- — 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 




— 
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Table 24D Whether information given for negotiating purposes by 
range of bargaining at company-wide level (managing 
directors) 


Managing directors 

Whether company passes information 
to unions for negotiations 


Yes 

No. 

Base ( weighted) 

90 

74 

Issues negotiated at 
company-wide level : 

n 


Capital investment 

6 • 

2 

Major changes in 
production methods 

59 

40 

Pay issues 

93 

82 

Physical working 
conditions 

80 

72 

Hours of work 

80 

69 

Safety matters 

78 

70 

Disciplinary 

procedures 

83 

77 

Redundancy 

81 

70 

Welfare matters like 
canteen or recreation 
facilities 

73 

62 

Not answered/don't 
know 

2 

12 


Table 25D Whether information given for negotiating purposes by 
range of bargaining in company establishments (indus- 
trial relations/personnel manager level) 

Industrial relations/ 

Whether company passes information to 

personnel managers 

unions 

for negotiations: 


Yes 

No 

Base ( weighted) 

32 

55 

Issues negotiated in 

company 

establishments: 


„ 

Capital investment 

1 

4 

Major changes in 
production methods 

70 

48 

Pay issues 

98 

84 

Physical working 
conditions 

98 

79 

Hours of work 

78 

74 

Safety matters 

87 

75 

Disciplinary 

procedures 

94 

84 

Redundancy 

100 

77 

Welfare matters like 
canteen or recreation 
facilities 

80 

61 

Not answered/don't 
know 


5 


Table 27 D Level of union membership by issues negotiated at plant 
level 


Level of union membership among 
manual workers in the sampled 
establishment 



Under i - 4 

i 

Over 4 
but not all 

All 

Base ( weighted) + 

5 8 

61 

64 

Issues negotiated at 
plant level: 

* * 

"A 

% 

Capital investment 


5 

8 

Major changes in 
prod, methods 


58 

73 

Pay issues 


91 

98 

Physical working 
conditions 


89 

97 

Hours of work 


81 

83 

Safety matters 


86 

86 

Disciplinary 

procedures 


86 

97 

Redundancy 


88 

95 

Welfare matters 


72 

78 


* Bases too small for percentages 

+ Excludes companies not negotiating with unions at establish- 
ment level and 19 in which the question was not answered 


Table 28D Contact with full-time paid union officials in past year 


Most 

Other 

Minority 

senior 

senior 

union 


employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 


Base ( weighted) * 

1 

1 

76 

70 


Contact with full-time official 

in past year: 

% 

"A 

% 


Never 

9 

19 

20 


Once 

17 

17 

25 


2 — 4 times 

31 

24 

32 


5 — 25 times 

34 

36 

21 


more than 25 times 

9 

3 

3 


Total 

100 

100 

100 



* Table excludes informants who have been stewards for less than 
a year 


Table 26D Whether information passed to employee representatives for use in negotiations by satisfaction with level or information disclosure 


Base (weighted)* 

Estab manager 

Personnel manager 

Most snr. 

rep. 

Other snr. 

rep. 

Inform, 
for negs. 

No 

inform. 

Inform, 
for negs. 

No 

inform. 

Inform, 
for negs. 

No 

inform. 

Inform, 
for negs. 

No 

inform. 

19 

54 

32 

55 

78 

81 

47 

58 

Satisfaction with information: 

% 

% 

% 

X 

7„ 

X 

X 

X 

Very satisfied 

22 

34 

32 

26 

17 

12 

15 

8 

Fairly satisfied 

62 

50 

54 

52 

43 

37 

42 

46 

Not very satisfied 

16 

14 

10 

23 

20 

24 

38 

26 

Not at all satisfied 

— 

2 

4 

— 

20 

26 

5 

21 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes ‘don’t know’ answers regarding whether information passed. 
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Table 29D Visits from full-time paid union officials to selected 
stewards by tbe range of bargaining at plant level. 


Answers given by 
most senior employee 
representative 

Visits from full-time 
officials 

Once 
or not 
at all 

2 to 4 
times 

5 times 
or more 

Base (weighted)* 

46 

48 

38 

Issues negotiated: 

Z 

Z. 

Z 

Capital investment 

7 

6 

3 

Major changes in prod, methods 57 

50 

42 

Pay issues 

83 

60 

47 

Physical working conditions 

87 

81 

79 

Hours of work 

78 

65 

66 

Safety matters 

80 

83 

71 

Disciplinary procedures 

80 

77 

81 

Redundancy 

57 

52 

34 

Welfare matters 

76 

79 

81 


♦ Table excludes informants who did not answer both questions. 


Table 31 D Issues discussed in JCCs at company and/or establish- 
ment-wide level 


Table should be interpreted 
with caution due to small 
bases for percentages 

Directors answers 
compared with: 

Industrial Most senior 
relations/ employee 
personnel representative 
manager 

Base (weighted)* 

33 

50 

Issues discussed at company and/ 



or plant level: 


Z 

Physical working conditions 

100 

98 

Hours of work 

73 

82 

Major changes in production 



methods 

100 

92 

Safety matters 

94 

92 

Capital investment within the 



company 

91 

66 

Redundancy 

85 

80 

Disciplinary procedures 

94 

86 

Welfare matters 

100 

94 

Current trading position of the 



company 

100 

98 


* Table is based on those companies with JCCs at both levels 
in which a director and a personnel manager or senior employee 
representative were interviewed 


Table 30D Existence of JCCs in the company establishments 



Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other Minority 

senior union 

employee rep. 
rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Have no JCC in estab. 

Have at least 1 JCC in estab.: 



O 

Z 


z 

o 

% 

26 

21 

26 

30 

37 

36 

39 

38 

-covering all employees 

41 

51 

49 

45 

47 

44 

38 

42 

-covering all manual employees 

23 

23 

20 

22 

12 

18 

19 

18 

— other coverage 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 32D Way in which JCCs at company and establishment-wide level were said to function (industrial relations/personnel managers) 
Percentages based on 40 companies Management in JCCs at establishment wide level : 


director and an industrial relations/ 
personnel manager were interviewed 

pass info. to 
employees 

receive info, 
from employees 

discuss with discuss with 

employees employees and 

before managers make a joint 
decide decision 

In JCCs at company-wide level : 
management pass information to employees 

Percentages 

5 

3 


management receive information from employees 

3 

3 

5 

8 

management and employees discuss a matter before management decides 5 

5 

33 

8 

management and employees descuss a matter and come to a joint 
decision 

— 

5 

12 

8 


Table adds to more than 100",, due to rounding errors 
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Table 33D Way in which JCCs at company and establishment-wide ievci were said to function (convenors) 


Percentages based on 60 companies 
with JCCs at both levels in which a 
director and a convenor were interviewed 

Management 

in JCCs at establishment-wide level 


pass info, to 
employees 

receive info, 
from employees 

discuss with discuss with 

employees employees and 

before managers make a joint 
decide decision 

In JCCs at company-wide level: 
management pass information to employees 

Percentages 

5 

3 

— 

management receive information from employees 

3 

3 

5 

8 

management and employees discuss a matter before management decides 

5 

5 

33 

8 

management and employees discuss a matter and come to a joint 
decision 

— 

5 

12 

8 


Table adds to more than 100",, due to rounding errors 


Table 34D How board learns the views of company employees hy 
company size 



Managing 

director 

Ind ustrial 
relations/ 
personnel 
director 

No. of employees in 

Under 

500 or 

Under 

500 or 

company: 

500 

more 

500 

more 

Base (weighted)* 

89 

82 

44 

44 

How board learns employee 
views :’t* 

% 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

Formal meetings with 
employee reps. 

48 

37 

22 

25 

Via TU/stewards (no mention 
of formal meetings) 

14 

7 

8 

10 

Via management 
chain/personnel dept. 

32 

42 

17 

20 

Personal contact with 
employees 

35 

24 

20 

13 

Other answers 

5 

3 

0 

I 

Don’t know/not answered 

0 

0 

1 

0 


* Table excludes informants in companies for which the number 
of employees was not ascertained, 

I- Some informants gave more than one answer 


Table 35D Main methods by which top managers at company establishments arc said to learn the views of their employees 



Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

I6I 

108 

84 

How managers learn employee 
views ;t 

V 

/o 

O / 

/o 


/o 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

/o 

Formal meetings with 
employee reps. 

33 

39 

33 

28 

29 

35 

36 

43 

Via TU/stewards 
(no mention of formal 
meetings) 

20 

18 

15 

17 

23 

34 

■ 29 

33 

Via management 
chain/personnel dept. 

46 

44 

39 

39 

48 

34 

30 

23 

Personal contact with 
employees 

45 

34 

40 

43 

29 

19 

20 

11 

Other answers 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Don't know/not answered 

— 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

8 

3 


i Answers add to more than 100% because some informants mentioned more than one method 
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Table 36D Range of bargaining at company-wide level by way in which board deals with industrial relations matters 


Managing directors Issues negotiated 

Capital 

Changes in 

Pay 

Working 

Hours 

Safety 

Discipline 

Redundancy Welfare 

investment 

production 

issues 

conditions 

of work 

matters 



matters 

Base (weighted) 6 

84 

145 

126 

124 

122 

133 

125 

112 

Way in which board usually deals 
with industrial relations/personnel 









matters: * 

% 

X 

% 

"A, 

Z 

Z 

Z 

/n 

Ratifies 

14 

13 

13 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

Decides 

21 

22 

21 

24 

19 

22 

21 

22 

Evalutes 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

16 

15 

12 

Generates 

47 

48 

48 

46 

51 

46 

46 

49 

Not answered/don’t know 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* Base too small for reliable percentages 


Table 37D Range of bargaining at company-w 

ide level by time board spent on industrial relations matters 




Managing directors 

Issues negotiated: 









Capital 

Changes in 

Pay 

Working 

Hours 

Safety 

Discipline 

Redundancy Welfare 


investment 

production 

issues 

conditions 

of work 

matters 



matters 

Base ( weighted ) 

6 

84 

145 

126 

124 

122 

133 

125 

112 

Amount of time spent in dealing 
with industrial relations/personnel 
matters at meetings: 

* 

% 

Z 

% 

X 

% 

X 

% 


Most 


— 

— 

— 





_ 

Quite a lot 


24 

21 

19 

22 

21 

22 

20 

21 

Not very much 


72 

75 

76 

73 

75 

73 

76 

74 

Not answered/don’t know 


4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* Base too small for reliable percentages 


Table 38D Opinion of industrial relations in the company 


Directors 



Managers in establishment 



Employee representatives 


Managing Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations, 

director 

manager 

relations, 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted ) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Industrial relations in 
company/plant are: 

X 

X 

% 

Z 

X 

•Y 

"Z 

% 


%. 

X 

Very good 

58 

61 

46 

59 

52 

50 

53 

40 

32 

29 

25 

Fairly good 

39 

37 

48 

33 

45 

41 

36 

45 

47 

55 

60 

Not very good 
Don't know/not 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

8 

12 

13 

12 

answered 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

6 

7 

7 

9 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 39D (i) Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general understand it to mean. 

What worker participation should involve 


Management Management Joint Joint Workers None 

alone takes discussion decision alone of 

decides account decide these 


Managing director 

General view of worker participation: 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
Joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don't know 


Industrial relations/personnel director 
General view of worker participation: 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
Joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don't know 


Finance director 

General view of worker participation: 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
Joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don't know 


Base of percentages = 166 companies 


1 1 — 

2 7 4 

1 3 19 

1 13 25 

I - 1 

1 1 1 

- — 2 


4 

10 

1 


Base of percentages = 90 companies 


-62 

1 4 20 

2 7 30 


1 

6 

14 

1 


Base of percentages = 103 companies 


— 1 
-42 
- 4 14 

5 10 37 

1 - 1 


I 

8 

9 

1 


1 


1 


4 


2 

1 


1 

1 
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Table 39D (ii) Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general understand it to mean 



What worker participation should involve 



Management Management Joint 
alone takes discussion 

decide account 

Joint 

decision 

Workers 

alone 

decide 

None 

of 

these 

Establishment manager 

General view of worker participation: 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don’t know 

Base of percentages = 

— 1 

— 4 

— 1 

1 12 

— 1 

77 companies 

4 

1 

13 

34 

1 

j 

1 1 1 1 1 

— 

3 

Industrial relations/personnel manager 

Base of percentages = 

57 companies 




General view of worker participation: 






Management alone decides 

1 1 

I 

1 



Management takes account 

1 

2 

3 



Joint discussion 

2 

10 

9 



Joint decision 


25 

38 



Workers alone decide 



1 




None of these 



1 



Don't know 

— — 

1 


— 

— 

Middle manager (production) 

Base of percentages = 

169 companies 




General view of worker participation: 






Management alone decides 

— 2 


i 



Management takes account 

1 4 

4 

2 



Joint discussion 

1 6 

10 

10 



Joint decision 

1 10 

21 

24 


I 

Workers alone decide 

__ I 


1 



None of these 


I 

] 



Don’t know 

1 — 

1 


— 

— 

Middle manager (white collar) 

Base of percentages = 

121 companies 




General view of worker participation: 






Management alone decides 

_ 

1 

I 



Management takes account 

— 2 

3 

0 



Joint discussion 

2 2 

15 

3 



Joint decision 

4 9 

35 

17 



Workers alone decide 



i 




None of these 

1 — 





Don’t know 

— 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Foreman/supervisor 

Base of percentages = 

179 companies 




General view of worker participation: 






Management alone decides 

1 1 

2 

2 



Management takes account 

2 3 

7 

6 


1 

Joint discussion 

— 4 

10 

12 



Joint decision 

1 7 

12 

25 



Workers alone decide 

1 1 

1 

1 



None of these 

1 — 

1 




Don’t know 


1 
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Table 39D (iii) Informants’ views of what worker participation should involve by what people in general understand it to mean. 


What worker participation should involve 



Management Management Joint 
alone takes discussion 

decide account 

Joint 

decision 

Workers 

alone 

decide 

None 

of 

these 

Most senior employee rep. 

General view of worker participation : 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
Joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don't know 

Base of percentages = 

— 1 

— 2 

— 1 

— 2 

7(52 companies 

1 

3 

4 
4 
1 

6 

10 

10 

46 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Other senior employee rep. 

Base of percentages = 

105 companies 




General view of worker participation 






Management alone decides 

— 1 

4 

4 



Management takes account 
Joint discussion 

1 1 

— 3 

8 

15 

— 

— 

Joint decision 

— — 

6 

45 

5 


Workers alone decide 

— — 

— 




None of these 

— — 

— 




Don't know 







Minority union rep. 

General view of worker participation 
Management alone decides 
Management takes account 
Joint discussion 
Joint decision 
Workers alone decide 
None of these 
Don't know 


Base of percentages = 83 companies* 


1 

6 

18 

37 


* Table excludes one minority union representative who answered 'Don't know' to both questions. 


Table 40D Ways in which informants think decisions on capital investment are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 

Industrial Middle Middle Foreman Most Other Minority 

relations/ manager manager senior senior union 

personnel (production) (white collar) employee employee rep. 

manager ''^P- 


Decisions about capital 
investment 


Estab. 

manager 


Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal Actual Ideal 


Base ( weighted) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

7/9 

125 

■772 

178 

157 

161 

707 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made; 

O 

O 

1) 






% 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

% 

V 

/o 

7„ 

X 

Management alone makes the 
decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

60 

31 

67 

25 

61 

30 

62 

29 

69 

33 

69 

14 

71 

22 

73 

14 

Management makes the 
decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 
Joint discussion and then 

25 

41 

17 

30 

25 

31 

24 

27 

14 

20 

13 

13 

11 

17 

9 

20 






management makes the 
decisions 

6 

19 

4 

28 

12 

32 

8 

35 

11 

31 

4 

28 

5 

26 

6 

35 

Joint decision making 

















between management and 
workers 

1 

3 

2 

13 

2 

5 

0 

6 

2 

15 

4 

40 

5 

34 

1 

27 

Workers alone make the 
decisions 

Matter not decided in 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

0 

— 

— 

company 

Not answered/none of these 

5 

2 

7 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

7 

5 



answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

3 


6 



Total 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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Table 41 D Ways in which informants think decisions on major changes in production methods are made and how they feel such decisions 
should be made 


Decisions about major 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 


Other 



change in production 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 



senior 


senior 


union 


methods 



personnel 

(production) (white 

collar) 



employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 




Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Base ( weighled) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

123 

172 

178 

137 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 

% 

%, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Management alone makes the 








decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

19 

8 

23 

4 

19 

6 

24 

8 

29 

7 

32 

2 

36 

I 

29 

1 

Management makes the 













decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 

37 

28 

34 

21 

44 

27 

33 

24 

28 

21 

20 

8 

28 

17 

34 

12 

Joint discussion and then 












management makes the 
decisions 

30 

45 

32 

46 

24 

45 

36 

52 

25 

36 

24 

18 

25 

21 

17 

25 

Joint decision making 













between management and 
workers 

1 1 

16 

7 

29 

12 

23 

5 

15 

15 

34 

19 

68 

9 

58 

16 

63 

Workers alone make the 














decisions 

Matter not decided in 

-- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

company 

Not answered/none of these 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

1 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

— 

answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

— 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 42D Ways in which informants think decisions on pay issues are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about pay issues 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

Middle 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 


Other 

senior 


Minority 

union 




personnel 

(production) (white collar) 



employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 




Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Base ( weighled) 

73 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

123 

172 

178 

■137 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 

X 

X 

X 

7„ 

7,^ 

X 

% 

\ 

X 

y„ 

X 

X. 

X 

7' 

7„ 


Management alone makes the 












/• 

decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

Management makes the 

4 

1 

5 

4 

9 

6 

12 

5 

21 

9 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 

1 1 

6 

17 

9 

17 

1 1 

19 

14 

13 

15 

7 

2 

6 

4 

1 1 

5 

Joint discussion and then 














management makes the 
decisions 

38 

52 

33 

31 

27 

35 

27 

47 

23 

28 

25 

8 

22 

8 

27 

12 

Joint decision making 














between management and 
workers 

32 

32 

35 

52 

39 

44 

30 

31 

28 

42 

52 

81 

55 

84 

48 

76 

Workers alone make the 













decisions 

Matter not decided in 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

- 

2 

company 

Not answered/none of these 

10 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

7 

2 

4 

3 

9 

3 

7 

0 

9 

3 

answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

5 

7 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Tabic 43 D Ways in which informants think decisions on honrs of work arc made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about hours of 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 


Middle 


Foreman 

Most 


Other 


Minority 

work 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 



senior 


senior 


union 




personnel 

(production) (white collar) 



employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 





Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Base ( weighted) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

125 

172 

178 

157 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made; 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

t 

% 

X 

% 

% 

“A, 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Managament alone makes the 
decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

Management makes the 

9 

2 

8 

2 

15 

4 

17 

1 

23 

9 

7 

1 

16 

4 

19 

2 



decisions but takes account 
of workers’ views 

24 

10 

22 

10 

17 

9 

18 

11 

17 

15 

7 

3 

12 

5 

14 

7 

Joint discussion and then 

















management makes the 
decisions 

24 

42 

22 

31 

18 

30 

21 

38 

22 

20 

16 

8 

21 

7 

14 

9 

Joint decision making 

















between management and 
workers 

27 

39 

30 

51 

39 

52 

32 

40 

28 

49 

43 

70 

40 

77 

36 

68 

Workers alone make the 
decisions 

Matter not decided in 

0 

1 

0 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

4 

4 

5 

8 

— 

3 

3 

10 

8 


company 

Not answered/none of these 

10 

4 

12 

5 

8 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1 

16 

7 

8 

2 

4 


answers/matter has never 









2 








arisen 

6 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 44D Ways in which informants think decisions on physical working conditions arc made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about physical 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 


Middle 


Foreman 

Most 


Other 


Minority 

working conditions 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 



senior 


senior 


union 




personnel 

(production) (white collar) 



employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 





Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Base ( weighted) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

125 

172 

178 

157 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 








X, 

X. 

X, 

% 

X 


% 

% 

X 

made/should ideally be made: 

% 

"A 

%, 

X. 

% 

% 

X. 

? 

Management alone makes the 
















decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

Management makes the 

3 

— 

3 

— 

5 

— 

2 

0 

8 

1 

5 

- 

8 

- 

8 

— 

decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 

23 

10 

15 

8 

20 

6 

27 

6 

21 

11 

17 

1 

22 

3 

18 

5 

Joint discussion and then 

















management makes the 
decisions 

40 

31 

40 

26 

32 

28 

38 

38 

29 

20 

23 

9 

21 

7 

23 

13 

Joint decision making 
between management and 
workers 

Workers alone make the 

33 

56 

42 

65 

42 

65 

31 

54 

38 

62 

51 

80 

47 

85 

46 

75 





decisions 

Matter not decided in 

— 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

10 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

company 

Noi answered/none of these 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 


1 



1 



1 

) 


answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1 

0 

1 


3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

0 

1 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 45D Ways in which informants think decisions on safety matters are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 


Other 

Minonlv 

safety matters 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 



senior 

senior 

union 





personnel 

(production) (white collar) 


employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 




Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Base ( weighted) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

125 

172 

178 

157 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 


y., 

X 

X 

X 

y 

X 

X, 

X 

Z 

X 

X 

X 

% 

X, 

% 

Management alone makes the 



' 









decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

6 


8 

1 

Management makes the 
decisions but takes account 
of workers’ views 
Joint discussion and then 

14 

4 

15 

5 

12 

5 

18 

7 

14 

12 

12 

3 

1 1 

4 

1 1 

4 

management makes the 
decisions 

29 

22 

33 

21 

27 

27 

33 

26 

29 

18 

21 

10 

28 

10 

20 

1 1 

Joint decision making 












between management and 
workers 

54 

69 

50 

72 

56 

64 

42 

61 

45 

62 

57 

80 

53 

82 

55 

77 

Workers alone make the 












decisions 







1 

1 

1 



0 

1 

3 

I 

6 

0 

3 



Matter not decided in 















company 

0 

1 

— 





1 

1 

2 

1 


2 




1 

9 

Not answered/none of these 
















answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

0 

2 

- 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Table 46D Ways in which informants think decisions 

on disciplinary procedures are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 


Other 


Minoritv 

disciplinary procedures 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 



senior 


senior 


union 





personnel 

(production) (white collar) 



employee 

employee 

rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 



Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Base ( weighted ) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

125 

172 

178 

157 

161 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 

% 

y 

% 

X 

% 

X 

X, 

% 

X. 

X 

Z. 

"X 

% 

% 

X 

X. 

Management alone makes the 









decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

15 

4 

10 

5 

1 1 

14 

23 

13 

29 

15 

10 

4 

22 

8 

24 

4 

Management makes the 
decisions but takes account 
of workers’ views 
Joint discussion and then 

25 

14 

17 

10 

37 

20 

20 

20 

23 

22 

16 

4 

14 

3 

6 

13 

management makes the 
decisions 

28 

36 

42 

22 

25 

28 

24 

37 

20 

31 

22 

18 

33 

23 

29 

29 

Joint decision making 














between management and 
workers 

27 

43 

30 

61 

23 

38 

27 

29 

24 

26 

47 

70 

29 

64 

34 

60 


— 

— 

-- 

0 

0 

- 

— 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 


1 

Matter not decided in 

















company 

Not answered/none of these 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 


answers/matter has never 

















arisen 

5 

3 

1 

0 

3 

— 

4 

1 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 471) Ways in which informants think decisions on redudancy matters are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decision about 
redundancy matters- 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations, 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (while collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 


Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Baxc i weighicil ) 

75 

7S 

89 

9! 

163 

170 

II9 

125 

J72 

J78 

J57 

J6/ 

/07 

/08 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 

■/ 

■i 

t 




% 





■X. 


•/. 


% 

Management alone makes the 
decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

12 

2 

10 

3 

19 

8 

25 

11 

33 

10 

12 

2 

15 

4 

18 

4 

Management makes the 
decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 

14 

11 

12 

5 

18 

13 

16 

17 

9 

13 

13 

4 

12 

4 

16 

2 

Joint discussion and then 
management makes the 
decisions 

35 

41 

43 

43 

30 

41 

27 

42 

28 

37 

23 

12 

33 

14 

29 

17 

Joint decision making 
between management and 
workers 

30 

40 

26 

47 

25 

37 

23 

26 

18 

37 

43 

73 

37 

14 

31 

72 

Workers alone make the 
decisions 


1 



2 



0 

0 

1 

0 



5 

0 

3 

— 

2 

Matter not decided in 
company 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


1 

3 

Not answered/none of these 
answers/matter has never 
arisen 

7 

3 

6 

2 

7 

1 

8 

2 

12 

3 

9 

2 

1 

1 

4 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 48D Ways in which informants think decisions on welfare matters are made and how they feel such decisions should be made 


Decisions about 
welfare matters 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

employee 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 


Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Actual Ideal 

Actualldeal 

Actualldeal 

Actual Ideal 

Base t weighted) 

75 

78 

89 

91 

163 

170 

119 

125 

172 

178 

157 

16! 

107 

108 

83 

84 

Way in which decisions are 
made/should ideally be made: 

% 

% 


% 

1 

/ci 

% 

•/. 

'X, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

% 

X 

X 

Management alone makes the 
decisions but keeps workers 
informed 

4 


4 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

9 

8 

1 

Management makes the 
decisions but takes account 
of workers' views 

18 

3 

22 

5 

14 

8 

15 

5 

15 

9 

12 

3 

13 

3 

10 

4 

Joint discussion and then 
management makes the 
decisions 

36 

30 

36 

21 

36 

28 

36 

35 

28 

16 

23 

8 

29 

10 

38 

9 

Joint decision making 
between management and 
workers 

38 

64 

36 

71 

40 

60 

38 

56 

45 

70 

51 

80 

45 

82 

42 

79 

Workers alone make the 
decisions 

3 

2 


2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2 

4 


7 

Matter not decided in 
company 

1 



1 



0 




0 




0 


Not answered/none of these 
answers/matter has never 
arisen 

0 

1 

2 



1 

_ 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Tabic 49D Attitude to worker directors of sampled employee representatives analysed by union membership 



Most senior 
employee rep. 


Other senior 
employee rep. 


Minority 
union rep. 



Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base ( weighted) 

117 

43 

75 

32 

63 

20 

Union/staff association of which 
informant is a member: 

"A, 

% 

X 

% 

6 

% 

5 

/l> 

5 

TGWU 

24 

16 

4 

NUGMW 

II 

15 




5 

18 

EEPTU/EETU 



2 



19 

18 

AUEW 

29 

47 

8 



35 

26 

UCATT 

5 

— 





5 

APEX 

1 

— 

20 

25 


5 

ASTMS 

1 

.- 

21 

32 

6 


NGA/SOGAT/SLADE 

7 

4 

5 

8 

3 

6 

TASS/TAAS/ACTSS 

— 

1 

23 

25 

6 

5 

Textiles unions 

9 

7 

1 




MATSA 




9 


1 


FTAT 

USDAW 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Nat. Union ofSheet Metal Workers 
etc 

3 




4 

1 

Nat. Society of Metal Mechanics 

1 

2 

1 


4 

10 

Staff Association 





9 


2 


Other union 

6 

8 

2 

3 

4 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table SOD View of worker directors by other employee 
representative offices held 



Most senior 
employee 
representa- 
tive 

Other senior 
employee 
representa- 
tive 

Minority 

union 

representa- 

tive 

Base ( weighted ) 

141 

66 

50 

In favour of 'worker 
directors ' 

Offices held (apart 




from steward): 
Senior steward/own 

/|) 

X 

%. 

union rep. 
Senior steward/ 

53 

50 

60 

multi-union rep. 

15 

3 

6 

Hold office in Branch 
Hold office in 
Region/District 

27 

24 

16 

Committee 
Hold office at 

14 

6 

4 

national level 
All office-holders 

3 

3 

2 

in favour 

Against 'worker 
directors ' 

Offices held (apart 
from steward): 
Senior steward/own 

71 

65 

68 

union rep. 
Senior steward/ 

23 

23 

28 

multi-union rep. 

6 

2 

10 

Hold office in Branch 
Hold office in 
Region/ District 

17 

23 

10 

Committee 
Hold office at 

6 

6 

4 

national level 
All office-holders 

1 

- 


against 

29 

35 

32 
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Table 51 D Attitude to worker directors by the company-wide range of bargaining 


Attitudes to worker directors 

Managing 

director 


Industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

Finance 

director 


Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base ( weighted)* 

46 

99 

26 

52 

36 

46 

Company-wide range of bargaining: 

X 

% 

% 

X 

X 

% 

Capital investment 

2 

5 

4 

4 

6 

2 

Major changes in prod, methods 

65 

50 

50 

58 

61 

63 

Pay issues 

100 

95 

100 

92 

97 

98 

Physical working conditions 

93 

79 

92 

79 

81 

89 

Hours of work 

89 

79 

81 

79 

81 

89 

Safety matters 

91 

77 

92 

69 

78 

87 

Disciplinary procedures 

89 

88 

85 

90 

97 

89 

Redundancy 

85 

83 

88 

92 

81 

89 

Welfare matters 

91 

68 

81 

69 

81 

76 


This table should be interpreted with caution due to the small bases for percentages 

♦ Table excludes companies without unions and those which did not give their range of bargaining together with those informants who 
did not give an opinion on worker directors. 


Table 52D(i) View of worker directors by view of what worker participation should involve 



Managing 

director 


Industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

Finance 

director 



Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base ( weighted) 

5! 

118 

28 

61 

44 

62 

What worker participation should 
involve: 

X 


X 

X 

% 

X, 

Management alone makes the 
decisions but keeps workers 
informed 


7 


5 

2 

8 

Management makes the decisions 
but takes account of workers' 
views 

18 

28 

5 

24 

14 

20 

Joint discussion and then 
management makes the decisions 

49 

51 

59 

56 

59 

53 

Joint decision making between 
management and workers 

26 

9 

34 

15 

23 

16 

Workers alone make the decisions 

— 

1 

— 


— 


None of these 

7 

4 

2 


2 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 52D(ii) View of worker directors by view of what worker participation should involve 



Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 


Middle 


Foreman 

Most senior 

Other senior 

Minority 



manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 




employee 

employe 

e 

union 





personnel 

(production) 

(white collar) 



representative 

representative 

representative 




manager 














Favour 

Against Favour Against Favour 

Against Favour Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour Against Favour Against 

Base 1 weighted) 

27 

48 

3! 58 

60 

107 

49 

73 

115 

62 

II7 

43 

75 

32 

63 

20 

What worker 
















participation 
should involve: 

% 

% 

"A X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Z 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

Management alone 














makes the 
decisons but keeps 
workers informed 


2 

2 1 


5 


II 

3 

10 




3 

2 

6 

Management 
makes the 
decisions but takes 
account of 
workers’ views 
Joint discussion 

5 

25 

9 5 

19 

25 

14 

15 

15 

20 

2 

1 1 

4 

9 

6 

7 

and then 
















management 
makes the decision 

50 

53 

27 50 

31 

37 

55 

56 

27 

40 

13 

14 

17 

24 

17 

13 

Joint decision 
















making between 
management and 
















workers 
Workers alone 

44 

16 

62 45 

50 

33 

31 

18 

54 

31 

83 

59 

77 

53 

71 

71 

make the decisions 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

4 

None of these 

1 

4 

1 — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 100 


Table 53D(i) V'iew of worker directors by view of what they would do 



Managing 

director 


Industrial relations/ 
personnel director 

Finance 

director 



Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base f weighted) 

58 

118 

28 

61 

44 

62 

Views on worker directors functions : 

Z 

X 

•X. 

X 

7.. 

X 

Communicate board views to 

company employees 

21 

6 

6 

1 1 

22 

4 

Communicate employees’ views and 

problems to the board 

52 

29 

43 

30 

59 

27 

Actively promote and safeguard the 

rights of company employees 

21 

10 

40 

18 

16 

29 

Contribute nothing to the board 

5 

11 

4 

II 

8 

II 

Make it difficult for the board to 

function effectively 

1 

45 

— 

33 

2 

29 

None of these 

14 

8 

8 

5 

II 

4 

Don’t know/not answered 

4 

— 

1 

2 

- 

— 
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Table 53D(ii) View of worker directors by view of what they would do 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most senior 

Other senior 

Minority 

manager 


relations/ 

manager 

manager 



employee 

employee 

union 




personnel 

(production) (white collar) 



representative 

representative 

representative 



manager 











Favour Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against 

Base ( weighted ) 27 48 


31 

58 

60 

107 49 73 

115 

62 

117 

43 

75 

32 

63 

20 

Views on worker 
directors’ functions: % 




■/ 

/ 'Xf // 

•/„ 

% 


/ 

X 


X 

t 

Communicate 














board views to 














company 

employees 22 7 


25 

4 

19 

6 18 4 

16 

10 

8 

9 

22 

1 1 

14 

2 

Communicate 














employees' views 
and problems to 

the board 67 27 


62 

28 

61 

34 59 25 

62 

32 

41 

38 

50 

29 

52 

42 

Actively promote 














and safeguard the 













r 1 

rights of company 

employees 36 18 


29 

25 

18 

20 33 19 

20 

1 1 

48 

34 

29 

26 

32 

23 ' 

Contribute nothing 
to the board 1 10 

Make it difficult for 


4 

6 

2 

10 — 9 

- 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

2 

13 

the board to 
function 

effectively — 37 


2 

32 


30 3 44 

3 

34 

0 

12 


24 

2 

18 

None of these — 5 

Don’t know/not 


1 

7 

6 

3 2 

0 

7 

1 

4 

7 

3 

3 


answered — 1 


— 

— 

— 

— — 1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 


— 

Table 54D Whether worker directors should come from among company employees or from other sources 





■ 


Directors 



Managers 





Employee 













representatives 




Managing 

Industria 

Finance Estab. Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director manager relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 





personne 


personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 





director 


manager 



collar) 






Base ( weighted) 

173 


93 

IU6 

78 91 

170 


125 

178 

161 

108 

84 


Whether worker 
directors should come 














from among company 
employees, including 
management, or from 
outside: 

% 


/l» 

% 

"/. % 

% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

"/ 


From company 













■ 

employees 

93 


94 

95 

96 96 

96 


95 

95 

95 

98 

97 


From outside 

3 


2 

3 

2 1 

2 


2 

4 

3 

0 

2 

r 

From both sources 
From either source/ 

2 


2 

1 

1 2 

2 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


doesn’t matter as 
long as suitable 
Don’t know/not 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

answered 

1 


2 

1 



1 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total 

100 


100 

100 

100 100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

r 
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Table 55D Whether worker directors should be chosen from among existing union or staff association representatives 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 

union 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 



personnel 

director 



personnel 

manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 

Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors should be 
chosen from union/ 
staff association 
representatives : 
From t.u./s.a. 

% 

It. 

% 

O 



O 

0 




representatives 
Not from t.u./s.a. 

33 

40 

28 

41 

37 

40 

32 

32 

76 

58 

66 

representatives 

23 

28 

23 

24 

30 

27 

25 

35 

10 

18 

1 0 

From both sources 
Don’t mind where 

29 

24 

37 

30 

26 

27 

34 

27 

13 

20 

23 

they come from 

8 

6 

7 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

I 



Don’t know/not 












answered 

7 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 56D Whether worker directors should be bound to support general board view 


Managers Employee 

representatives 



Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Estab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle Middle 

manager manager 

(production) (white 
collar) 

Foreman 

Most 

senior 

rep. 

Other 

senior 

rep. 

Minority 

union 

rep. 

Base ( weighted ) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors should be 
bound to support the 
general board view: 


% 




"A 



% 

25 


O 

Should support 
general board view 

64 

74 

64 

57 

63 

54 

66 

39 

o 

33 

o 

23 

Should be free to 
oppose it 

27 

21 

33 

38 

36 

45 

32 

60 

73 

I 

65 

1 

76 

Should resign 

5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 



Not answered/don’t 
know 

4 

— 

1 

2 

- 

— 

0 

1 


1 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 57D Stewards’ views of worker director responsibilities to 
employees who belong to a different union 



Most 

senior 

employee 

representa- 

tive 

Other 

senior 

employee 

representa- 

tive 

Minority 

union 

representa- 

tive 

Base ( weighted) 

161 

108 

84 

Worker director 
should: 

"A 

0 

% 

Represent his own 
union members 

18 

15 

20 

The workplace as a 
whole 

77 

74 

73 

Not answered/don’t 
know 

5 

10 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 58D Whether worker directors should receive directors fees 


Directors 


Managers 


Employee representatives 



Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab, 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager manager 

(production) (white 


senior 

rep. 

senior 

rep. 

union 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether worker 
directors should receive 
directors’ fees; 

Yes, fees 

Other form of payment 
No 

•/, 

45 

3 

49 

% 

36 

9 

54 

X 

29 

5 

60 

X 

51 

8 

39 

X 

57 

5 

36 

X, 

49 

10 

39 

X 

52 

13 

33 

X 

39 

14 

47 

X 

38 

18 

44 

X 

45 

13 

40 

33 

14 

51 

Not answered/don’t 
know 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 59D Whether informants believe that the introduction of worker directors would bring bargaining into the boardroom 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 


Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base ( weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether appointment 
of WD's expected to 
introduce bargaining 
and negotiations in 
board meetings: 

X 

32 

X 

30 

% 

30 

X 

37 

X 

43 

X 

42 

X 

39 

?9 

X. 

55 

% 

51 

% 

37 

No 

61 

64 

63 

61 

52 

54 

58 

38 

43 

46 

62 

Don't know/not 








3 




answered 

8 

6 

7 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 60D Whether employees should be free to oppose board decisions if given representation at that level 



Directors 



Managers 





Employee representatives 


Managing 

Industrial 

Finance 

Estab. 

Industrial 

Middle 

Middle 

Foreman 

Most 

Other 

Minority 


director 

relations/ 

director 

manager 

relations/ 

manager 

manager 


senior 

senior 

union 



personnel 



personnel 

(production) (white 


rep. 

rep. 

rep. 



director 



manager 


collar) 





Base (weighted) 

173 

93 

106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Whether employees 
should be free to oppose 
board decisions: 

Should accept all 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

38 

X 

54 

X 

22 

% 

36 

X 

27 

board decisions 
Should be free to 

40 

45 

42 

41 

42 

49 


44 

78 

63 

72 

oppose decisions 
Not answered/don’t 

54 

54 

56 

58 

58 

49 

59 

3 





know 

5 

1 

2 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 61D(i) Expected effect of worker directors on power of trades unions by attitude to worker directors 


Attitude to worker directors 

Managing 

director 


Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 


Finance 

director 



Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Favour 

Against 

Base (weighted)* 

51 

118 

28 

61 

44 

62 

Expected effect of WDs on TU 

power: 

% 

t 

X 

% 

X 

% 

Increase 

29 

44 

40 

45 

52 

50 

Decrease 

11 

7 

5 

9 

4 

9 

Make no difference 

52 

41 

47 

45 

36 

37 

Hope would make no difference 

— 

— 

— 

- 

-- 

— 

Don’t know/not answered 

9 

8 

7 

1 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those informants who did not answer question on attitude to worker directors. 


fable 61D(ii) Expected effect of worker directors on power of trades unions by attitude to worker directors 


\ttitude to worker 

Estab. 


Industrial 

Middle 


Middle 


Foreman 

Most 


Other 


Minority 


directors 

manager 


relations/ 

manager 


manager 




senior 


senior 


union 





personnel 

(production) 

(white collar) 



employee 

employee 


rep. 





manager 







rep. 


rep. 





Favour 

Against 

Favour Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour 

Against Favour Against 

Favour Against 

Jiuc ( weighted) * 

27 

48 

31 58 

60 

107 

49 

73 

115 

62 

117 

43 

75 

32 

63 

20 

Expected effect of 
WDs on TU power 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

% 

% 

X, 

X 

X 

X 

■/. 

Increase 

41 

58 

42 50 

33 

57 

38 

42 

25 

44 

44 

34 

41 

30 

28 

36 

Decrease 

14 

9 

6 6 

5 

5 

6 

3 

7 

5 

4 

9 

~ 

15 

4 

11 

Make no difference 46 
Hope would make 

31 

49 42 

60 

35 

56 

52 

65 

46 

52 

57 

58 

55 

65 

52 

no difference 

— 

— 

— 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Don’t know/not 















answered 

— 

2 

3 — 

2 

3 

— 

3 

3 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 


Total 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

• Table excludes those informants who did not answer question on attitude to worker directors. 


1 
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Table 62D Whether company has an executive board by managing 


director’s view of 
boards 

worker directors 

on supervisory 


Company 

No executive 


has an 

board 


executive 



board 


Base ( weighted)* 

78 

86 

Managing director’s view of worker 


directors on supervisory boards : 


X 

Favour 

32 

43 

Against 

68 

57 

Total 

100 

100 


* Table excludes those who did not give their opinion of worker 
directors on supervisory boards. 


Table 63D Outside influences on board deliberations (directors 
intra-company comparisons) 



Proportion of 
pairs in the 
same company 
giving the same 
answer 

Proportion of 
pairs which 
might be 
expected to give 
thesame answer 
even if not in 
the same 
company 

Base for 
percentages 
( weighted ) 

Directors 
compared : 

() 

.. 

No. 

MD& 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

55 

56 

92 

MD & Finance 
director 

65 

54 

84 


NB Comparison based on 'big customers and suppliers’ answer 
considered against all other answers 
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Table 64D Issues negotiated in eompany establishments (convenor 
and minority union steward intra-company compari- 
sons) 


Base for 

percentages =81 
( weighted) 

Proportion of pairs 
in the same 
company giving the 
same answer 

Proportion of pairs 
which might be 
expected to give the 
same answer even if 
not in the same 
company 

Negotiated issues: 


% 

Capital investment 

90 

90 

Changes in prod, 
methods 

53 

47 

Pay issues 

90 

88 

Physical working 
conditions 

80 

73 

Hours of work 

68 

60 

Safety matters 

83 

77 

Disciplinary 



procedures 

82 

77 

Redundancy 

80 

73 

Welfare matters 

71 

68 


Table 65D Issues negotiated in company establishments (most 
senior and other senior employee representatives intra- 
company comparisons) 


Base for 

percentages = 104 
( weighted) 

Proportion of pairs 
in the same 
company giving 
the same answer 

Proportion of pairs 
which might be 
expected to give 
the same answer 
even if not in the 
same company 

Negotiated issues: 

% 

% 

Capital investment 
Changes in prod. 

89 

86 

methods 

59 

48 

Pay issues 
Physical working 

90 

87 

conditions 

77 

78 

Hours of work 

59 

65 

Safety matters 
Disciplinary 

75 

70 

procedures 

82 . 

82 

Redundancy 

79 

80 

Welfare matters 

68 

63 


Table 66D Age of sampled role incumbents 


Base ( weighted) 

Directors 



Managers 





Employee 

representatives 


Managing 

director 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

director 

Finance 

director 

Eslab. 

manager 

Industrial 

relations/ 

personnel 

manager 

Middle 

manager 

(production) 

Middle 

manager 

(white 

collar) 

Foreman 

Most Other Minority 

senior senior union 

employee employee rep. 
rep. rep. 

173 

93 

■106 

78 

91 

170 

125 

178 

161 

108 

84 

Age 

X 

X, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

under 35 

3 

5 

II 

13 

25 

11 

19 

21 

22 

29 

25 

35-45 

29 

33 

40 

42 

30 

38 

31 

28 

32 

28 

34 

46-55 

44 

43 

30 

27 

29 

37 

42 

36 

29 * 

29 

37 

56-65 

22 

19 

18 

19 

15 

13 

8 

15 

17 

14 

5 

over 65 

2 


1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table 67D Union membership in sampled companies 


Base for percentages 
= 171 companies* 
(weighted) 

Managerial 

Technical 

and 

clerical 

Super- 

visory 

Manual 

T.U. /Staff 
assoc, members: 

X 

% 

% 

X, 

less than 4 

79 

39 

37 

4 


6 

18 

10 

7 

more than F. 

7 

29 

30 

39 

all 

3 

8 

18 

46 

Don’t know 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes companies which had no recognised union or 
staff association and those in which the whole question was 
not answered. 


Table 68D Union/staff assoc, memhership hy grade in sampled 
establishments 


Base for percentages 
= 142 companies 
( weighted) at 
establishment level* 

Managerial 

Technical 

and 

clerical 

Super- 

visory 

Manual 

T.U. /Staff 
assoc, members: 

'% 

% 

% 

% 

less than 1 

75 

41 

29 

4 


10 

18 

12 

6 

more than 1 

10 

30 

36 

44 

all 

4 

8 

20 

46 

Don’t know 

1 

2 

2 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Table excludes establishments which had no recognised union 
or staff association and those in which question was not ans- 
wered. 
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